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PREFACE 


There  comes  a period  in  the  lives  of  most  men  who 
have  attained  any  tolerable  success  in  serious  literature 
when  the  desire  to  bring  their  earlier  writings  to  the  level 
of  their  later  knowledge  and  into  full  harmony  with  their 
matured  opinions  is  perhaps  stronger  than  their  desire  for 
fresh  production.  It  is  a feeling  of  this  kind  which  has 
led  me  to  enlarge,  revise,  and  indeed  in  a great  measure 
rewrite  this  book,  which  has  been  for  many  years  out  of 
print.  Its  history  is  a somewhat  curious  one.  It  was  first 
published  anonymously  in  1861,  when  the  author  was  just 
leaving  the  university.  Public  opinion  on  Irish  history  at 
that  time  hardly  existed.  Scarcely  anything  of  real  value 
on  the  subject  had  recently  appeared,  and  my  own  little 
book  showed  only  too  ^clearly  the  crudity  and  exaggeration 
of  a writer  in  his  twenty-third  year.  At  all  events  it  fell 
absolutely  dead.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  O’Neill  Daunt, 
who  wrote  a kindly  review  of  it  in  a Cork  newspaper,  and 
who  was  good  enough  to  predict  for  its  author  some  future 
in  literature,  I do  not  know  that  it  impressed  anyone.  Some- 
where about  thirty  copies  were  sold,  and  a few  years  later, 
during  my  absence  on  the  Continent,  the  publisher  having 
failed,  the  remaining  copies  were  disposed  of,  probably 
for  waste-paper. 
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The  subject,  however,  was  one  in  which  I took  a deep 
interest,  and  in  1871,  when  another  book  had  brought  my 
name  into  notice,  I carefully  revised  these  biographies, 
adding  a good  deal  of  new  information,  excising  some 
manifest  exaggerations,  and  toning  down  a rhetoric  which 
savoured  too  much  of  a debating  society.  With  these 
changes  I published  it  under  my  own  name,  and  with  an 
Introduction  giving  my  views  of  the  present  condition  and 
probable  future  of  Irish  affairs.  The  Irish  question  had  at 
this  time  forced  itself  prominently  on  English  opinion,  and 
two  measures  of  the  first  magnitude — the  disestablishment 
and  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church  and  the  Land  Act 
of  1870 — had  been  recently  carried.  The  intensity  and 
extent  of  disaffection  in  the  country  had  become  manifest 
to  the  English  public.  The  Fenian  outbreak  of  1867  had 
indeed  been  speedily  and  easily  suppressed,  but  the  extreme 
violence  of  the  rebel  press  and  the  election  of  the  convict 
O’Donovan  Kossa  as  member  for  Tipperary  showed  how 
widely  the  Fenian  spirit  had  spread,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  was  an  alarming  recrudescence  of  agrarian 
crime.  The  Queen’s  Speech  of  1870  deplored  it,  and  dwelt 
especially  upon  the  ‘ remarkable  and  injurious  ’ ‘ indisposi- 
tion to  give  evidence  in  aid  of  the  administration  of 
justice.’  It  was  stated  in  Parliament  that  in  the  first  half 
of  1869  the  number  of  agrarian  outrages  was  double  the 
number  in  the  same  half  of  1868  and  four  times  the 
number  of  1866,  and  the  Land  Act  of  1870  was  accom- 
panied by  a Peace  Preservation  Act  containing  provisions 
of  the  most  drastic  character.  The  unsatisfactory  state  of 
Ireland  was  universally  acknowledged,  although  at  the 
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close  of  1870  some  signs  of  appeasement  appeared,  which 
were  attributed  by  one  party  to  the  Land  Act  and  by 
another  to  the  Peace  Preservation  Act.  In  large  parts  of 
Ireland,  however,  and  especially  in  Westmeath  and  the 
King’s  County,  little  or  no  improvement  was  discernible. 

Side  by  side  with  the  symptoms  of  Fenian  disaffection 
and  of  agrarian  crime,  a Home  Kule  movement  of  a totally 
different  character  had  arisen  under  the  leadership  of 
Isaac  Butt.  It  was  supported  among  others  by  some 
influential  Protestants,  who  saw  with  reason  in  the  dis- 
establishment and  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church  a 
violation  of  the  fundamental  article  of  the  Union,  and  who 
believed  that  in  the  new  condition  of  Irish  affairs  some 
form  of  local  government  had  become  advisable.  The 
distinctive  features  of  the  modern  Home  Eule  movement 
had,  however,  as  yet  not  arisen.  Butt  was  a thoroughly 
loyal  subject  of  the  Empire,  and  he  would  have  abhorred 
the  idea  of  allying  his  party  with  Fenians  or  dynamiters. 
He  had  no  intention  of  making  use  of  the  Irish  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  purpose  of 
dislocating  parliamentary  government  in  England,  and 
when  in  his  latter  days  the  policy  of  systematic  obstruction 
was  adopted  he  emphatically  repudiated  it.  He  wrote  with 
great  knowledge  and  sagacity  on  the  Irish  land  question, 
contending  that  the  two  main  agrarian  wants  of  Ireland  were 
additional  security  for  tenants’  improvements,  and  such  a 
measure  of  fixity  of  tenure  as  could  be  attained  by  the 
conversion  of  tenancies  at  will  into  long  leases  extending 
over  some  sixty  years,  and  placing  the  relations  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  on  the  basis  of  distinct  written  contract. 
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He  had  never,  however,  the  smallest  sympathy  with 
the  school  which  afterwards  made  the  agrarian  and  the 
Nationalist  questions  inseparable,  preaching  the  abolition 
of  landlordism,  and  making  the  hope  of  breaking  contracts 
and  sweeping  away  or  greatly  diminishing  rents  the  main 
inducement  by  which  they  hoped  to  win  the  support  of  the 
farming  class.  But  a subordinate  Parliament  constructed 
on  a federal  basis,  and  dealing  exclusively  with  Irish 
affairs,  seemed  to  Butt  imperatively  necessary,  and  he 
believed  that  it  might  arrest  or  divert  the  disaffection  which 
was  so  apparent  in  Ireland. 

My  own  Introduction  did  not  adopt  this  view,  but  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  existing  disaffection  was  in  no 
degree  exaggerated.  ‘ Disloyalty,’  I wrote,  ‘ is  probably 
as  extensive  and  is  certainly  as  malignant  as  at  the  death 
of  O’Connell,  and  in  many  respects  the  public  opinion  of 
Ireland  has  palpably  deteriorated.  O’Connell  taught  an 
attachment  to  the  connection,  a loyalty  to  the  Crown,  a 
respect  for  the  rights  of  property,  a consistency  of 
Liberalism,  which  we  look  for  in  vain  among  his  successors  ; 
and  that  faith  in  moral  force  and  constitutional  agitation 
which  he  made  it  one  of  his  greatest  objects  to  instil  into 
the  people  has  almost  vanished.’ 

The  material  condition  of  Ireland  had  of  late  years 
incontestably  improved  and  education  had  widely  spread, 
but  there  were  no  signs  that  disloyalty  was  in  consequence 
abating,  while  in  some  respects  it  might  be  plausibly 
contended  that  education  had  even  intensified  it.  The 
chief  reading  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  had  come  to 
consist  of  a Fenian  press  and  a cheap  literature  specially 
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intended  to  excite  their  passions  against  England  and  the 
Empire.  The  Imperial  Parliament,  while  legislating  for  the 
Irish  people,  wholly  failed  to  enlist  their  sympathies  or  (at 
this  time)  even  their  interest ; to  prove  a safety  valve  for 
their  discontents  ; to  allay,  influence  or  direct  the  currents 
of  national  feeling.  Public  opinion,  in  a word,  was  pro- 
foundly diseased.  ‘ The  genuine  national  enthusiasm 
never  flows  in  the  channel  of  Imperial  politics.  With 
great  multitudes  sectarian  considerations  have  entirely 
superseded  national  ones,  . . . while  with  another  and  still 
larger  class,  the  prevailing  spirit  seems  to  be  an  indifference 
to  all  parliamentary  proceedings,  an  utter  scepticism  about 
constitutional  means  of  realising  their  ends,  a blind, 
persistent  hatred  of  England.’ 

The  cause  of  this  state  of  things  was  largely  to  be 
found  in  the  past.  Irish  history,  I maintained,  if  less 
attractive  than  most  histories  to  a merely  dramatic  his- 
torian, presents  an  interest  of  the  highest  order  to  those 
who  chiefly  seek  in  history  ‘ the  chain  of  causes  and 
effects,  the  influence  of  past  legislation,  not  only  upon  the 
material  condition,  but  also  upon  the  character  of  a 
nation.’  My  own  inference  from  it  was  that  it  was  pre- 
eminently necessary  that  Irish  government  should  be  at 
once  strong,  just  and  national.  Weak  governments,  the 
fluctuating  policy  which  is  almost  inseparable  from  party 
government,  and  the  habit  of  yielding  to  riot  and  outrage 
what  in  quiet  times  had  been  postponed  or  absolutely 
refused,  had  in  Ireland  been  more  than  commonly  fatal,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  extent  to  which  they  had 
lowered  the  respect  for  law.  But  apart  from  specific 
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grievances  and  complaints,  a large  part  of  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  Ireland  was  due  to  the  profound  difference  in 
national  type,  character  and  interests  that  separates  the  Irish 
from  the  English  people.  The  sentiment  of  nationality, 
whether  it  be  wise  or  foolish,  is  too  powerful  an  element  in 
human  affairs  to  be  safely  disregarded,  and  I believed  that 
‘ no  Government  will  ever  command  the  real  affection  and 
loyalty  of  the  people  which  is  not  in  some  degree  national, 
administered  in  a great  measure  by  Irishmen  and  through 
Irish  institutions  . . . calling  into  being  a strong  local 
political  feeling.directed  by  men  who  have  the  responsibility 
of  property,  who  are  attached  to  the  connection  and  who 
at  the  same  time  possess  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people. 
. . . To  call  into  active  political  life  the  upper  class  of 
Irishmen  and  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  political  power, 
to  give,  in  a word,  to  Ireland  the  greatest  amount  of  self- 
government  that  is  compatible  with  the  unity  and  security 
of  the  Empire,  should  be  the  aim  of  every  statesman.’ 

Butt  had  sought  to  attain  this  end  by  the  immediate 
creation  of  a dependent  Irish  Parliament.  This  solution  I 
emphatically  repudiated.  I argued  that  ‘ the  very  materials 
and  essential  conditions  of  self-government  were  still  in  a 
great  measure  wanting  in  Ireland  ; ’ that  the  attachment  of 
the  occupiers  of  the  soil  to  their  landlords,  though  certainly 
not  extinct,  had  greatly  diminished  ; that  ‘ the  schism  of 
classes  and  the  wild  notions  lately  diffused  on  the  subject 
of  landed  property  constituted  a serious  danger.’  ‘ One  of 
the  first  acts  of  an  Irish  Parliament,’  I contended,  ‘ would 
probably  be  to  build  up  a wall  of  separation  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics  by  the  destruction  of  united  educa- 
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tion ; ’ and  although  the  overwhelming  ‘ motives  of  interest 
that  connect  Ireland  with  England  are  sufficient  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  two  countries  as  long  as  Irish 
opinion  is  directed  by  property  and  intelligence,’  they  were 
not  likely  to  have  much  weight  if  the  direction  of  Irish 
affairs  fell  into  the  bands  of  unprincipled  adventurers,  or 
of  ignorant  and  unreasoning  disloyalty.  Under  such 
circumstances  any  sudden  or  organic  change  should  be 
deprecated,  and  ‘ it  is  only  by  slow,  cautious  and  gradual 
steps  that  self-government  can  be  in  some  degree  restored. 
By  opposing  the  tendency  to  centralisation,  by  transferring 
private  business  from  the  overworked  Parliament  of  the 
Empire  to  cheaper  and  perhaps  more  competent  local 
tribunals,  by  gradually  enlarging  the  sphere  of  local 
government  and  thus  bringing  into  activity  the  political 
talent  of  the  country,  a sound  public  opinion  may  be 
slowly  formed.’  In  several  respects,  as  I proceeded  to  show, 
local  administration  in  Ireland  had  proved  eminently 
successful.  The  scandals  connected  with  juries  might  be 
greatly  mitigated  by  the  adoption  of  the  Scotch  system 
under  which  unanimity  was  not  required.  The  disestablish- 
ment and  disendowment  of  the  Church  seemed  to  me  likely 
to  produce  little  good,  as  no  provision  was  made  for  the 
payment  of  the  priests,  but  ‘ the  establishment  of  perfect 
religious  equality  and  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope,’  wdiich  had  long  been  a 
burning  question  in  Irish  politics,  at  least  removed  two 
great  causes  of  irritation.  The  skill  and  moderation  with 
which  in  the  Church  Synod  the  Irish  gentry  were  managing 
their  Church  affairs  in  the  difficult  moments  that  followed 
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disestablishment  was  a good  omen  for  the  future,  and 
there  was  reason  to  hope  that  under  the  influences  of 
united  education,  of  the  secularising  intellectual  tenden- 
cies of  the  age,  and  of  increasing  wealth  and  know- 
ledge, an  independent  lay  public  opinion  would  grow  up 
among  the  Catholics,  and  the  whole  complexion  of  Irish 
politics  would  become  less  sectarian  and  less  sacerdotal. 
‘ The  division  between  rich  and  poor  was  rapidly  ceasing  to 
coincide  with  that  between  Protestant  and  Catholic,  and 
thus  the  old  lines  of  demarcation  were  being  gradually 
effaced.’  The  division  of  classes  seemed  to  me  now  a 
graver  danger  tiian  the  division  of  sects,  but  I had  great 
hope  that  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  giving  increased  security 
to  Irish  tenants,  would  gradually  tend  to  appease  it,  and 
I certainly  did  not  foresee  that  its  author  would,  eleven 
years  later,  introduce  another  measure  based  on  essentially 
different  principles,  which  has  enormously  aggravated  the 
antagonism  between  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil, 
and  thrown  the  agrarian  condition  of  Ireland  into  an 
almost  hopeless  chaos. 

Looking  back  after  more  than  thirty  years,  I cannot  but 
recognise  that  my  forecast  in  1871  has  been  in  some 
respects  lamentably  falsified.  The  close  alliance  which  has 
been  established  between  Fenianism  and  Home  Rule  which 
in  the  days  of  Butt  were  altogether  distinct,  and  the  success 
of  Parnell  and  Davitt  in  combining  with  them  a great 
agrarian  movement  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  landlordism, 
appealing  habitually  to  the  predatory  instincts  of  the 
farming  classes,  and  relying  for  its  support  on  American 
subsidies  and  on  a gigantic  system  of  boycotting  and 
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intimidation,  have  totally  changed  the  aspect  of  Irish 
politics.  The  principles  of  the  Land  League  were  not 
derived  from  Butt  or  O’Connell,  but  from  Lalor  and 
Mitchel,  and  it  succeeded  in  capturing  almost  the  entire 
political  representation  of  three  provinces  of  Ireland,  and 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  avowed  enemies  of  the  Empire. 
Local  government  which  I desired  has  indeed  been  esta- 
blished, and  I have  myself  supported  it  in  Parliament ; 
but  it  is  certainly  not  a local  government  generally  directed 
either  by  the  loyal  or  the  propertied  classes,  and  it  is 
still,  in  my  opinion,  too  early  to  determine  the  character  of 
its  ultimate  working.  But  the  danger  of  an  independent 
or  even  of  a subordinate  Parliament,  which  seemed  to 
me  so  great  in  1871,  has  become  incomparably  greater 
since  the  direction  of  Irish  politics  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  men  who  have  proved  during  a long  succession 
of  years  their  disloyalty  to  the  Crown,  their  hatred  of  the 
Empire,  their  habitual  sympathy  with  its  enemies,  their 
total  disregard  for  the  conditions  on  which  all  individual 
liberty  and  all  security  of  property  must  rest.  The  report 
of  the  Special  Commission  on  the  Parnell  case  has  furnished 
an  imperishable  and  most  authentic  record  of  the  history 
of  this  movement — its  principles,  its  methods  and  its  aims — 
and  the  speeches  of  its  leaders  both  within  and  without 
Parliament,  as  well  as  the  newspapers  that  represent  their 
views,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  present  character.  What  form 
the  future  government  of  Ireland  may  take  if  landed 
property  passes  wholly  or  mainly  into  the  hands  of  a 
peasant  proprietary  I do  not  venture  to  predict ; but  Ireland 
has  still  to  learn  that  no  nation  ever  built  up  an  enduring 
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fabric  of  national  independence  on  the  basis  of  social 
disorganisation,  systematic  repudiation  of  contracts, 
systematic  oppression  and  intimidation  of  quiet,  industrious, 
law-abiding  men. 

Though  I cannot  say  that  the  edition  of  this  book  which 
appeared  in  1871  was,  like  its  predecessors,  absolutely 
neglected,  it  certainly  made  no  considerable  impression, 
and  though  there  was  a small  and  steady  sale,  it  lagged  far 
behind  my  other  books,  when  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  Home  Rule  took  place  and  gave  it  a sudden  and 
most  unexpected  popularity.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  several  of  his 
speeches  and  writings  appealed  to  it  as  a justification  of 
his  policy,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  three  or  four 
other  conspicuous  members  of  his  Government.  Some  use 
might  no  doubt  have  been  plausibly  made  of  my  strong 
persuasion  that  a distinct  national  feeling  lay  at  the  base 
of  much  Irish  discontent,  but  it  was  surely  somewhat 
extravagant  to  argue  that  a writer  who  condemned  the 
Union  in  1800  was  necessarily  favourable  to  its  repeal 
eighty  years  later,  and  that  there  was  any  real  analogy 
between  a Parliament  representing  in  the  highest  degree 
the  loyalty,  the  property,  and  especially  the  landed 
property  of  Ireland,  and  an  ultra-democratic  and  Land 
League  Parliament  which  was  certain  to  be  guided  by  men 
who  had  long  made  it  their  task  to  stimulate  in  every  form 
the  most  passionate  hatred  of  the  British  Empire,  and  who 
would  probably  begin  their  legislative  career  by  the  plunder 
of  the  very  classes  of  which  Grattan’s  Parliament  mainly 
consisted.  That  such  an  apprehension  was  not  unreason- 
able was  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone, 
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when  introducing  his  Home  Rule  scheme,  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  couple  with  it  a Bill  for  buying  up  at  an 
enormous  sum  the  land  of  Ireland  in  order  that  the 
Parliament  which  he  intended  to  create  should  be  unable 
to  confiscate  the  property  of  its  owners.  Analogies,  how- 
ever, which  serve  an  immediate  party  purpose  are  not  very 
closely  examined.  In  political  pamphlets  and  newspapers, 
on  platforms  and  even  in  Parliament,  this  book  was  often 
cited.  Even  the  first  still-born  edition  had  a strange 
resurrection.  I remember  that  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy,  in  describing  the  growth  of  the  Home  Rule  idea, 
gave  a conspicuous  place  to  the  influence  of  my  book  when 
it  first  appeared,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  while  praising  greatly 
the  existing  edition,  urged  those  who  could  procure  it  to 
specially  study  the  earlier  and  more  authoritative  one. 
Some  of  the  worst  specimens  of  its  boyish  rhetoric  were, 
indeed,  frequently  quoted — usually  without  the  smallest 
intimation  that  they  had  been  suppressed  by  the  author  in 
his  later  edition. 

With  such  admirable  advertisements  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  remaining  copies  of  my  book  were  speedily  sold, 
and  I did  not  reprint  it,  though  it  is  a pure  fiction  to  say 
that  I had  taken  any  active  measures  to  suppress  it.  I 
was  of  course  not  insensible  to  the  fact  that  the  conditions 
in  Ireland  had  profoundly  changed  since  it  was  written, 
and  that  some  portions  of  its  Introduction  were  no  longer 
applicable  ; but  considerations  of  a wholly  different  nature 
made  me  desirous  that  it  should  no  longer  be  printed  in  its 
existing  form.  It  represented,  I venture  to  think,  with 
much  fidelity  what  was  known  on  the  subject  in  print,  but  it 
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was  written  without  an  examination  of  the  great  manuscript 
collections  of  confidential  Government  correspondence 
that  exist  in  London  and  Dublin.  This  exploration  had 
now  begun.  Mr.  Froude,  in  his  ‘ England  in  Ireland,’  had 
led  the  way,  and  I had  myself  undertaken  a ‘ History  of 
Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,’  which  was  largely  based 
on  these  materials,  and  which  dealt  with  the  same  period 
as  a considerable  part  of  this  book.  It  was  impossible  that 
such  an  investigation  should  not  in  some  respects  modify 
earlier  judgments.  In  the  case  of  Flood  correspondence 
was  brought  to  light  which  may  materially  influence  the 
estimate  of  his  career.  The  character  and  policy  of  Grattan 
remain,  I think,  entirely  unaffected  by  the  disclosures  of 
the  State  Paper  Office,  but  a stream  of  new  light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  treatment  of  the  Catholic  question  during 
his  time,  and  on  the  respective  views  of  the  Governments 
of  England  and  Ireland.  On  these  subjects  I was  writing 
with  great  fulness  of  detail  and  with  abundant  references 
to  my  authorities,  and  I naturally  did  not  wish  my  bio- 
graphies of  Flood  and  Grattan  to  be  re-issued  to  the  public 
with  no  recognition  of  this  new  knowledge.  The  sketch  of 
O’Connell  dealt  with  a period  which  was  not  covered  by  my 
History,  and  I had  always  intended  to  reprint  it.  Other 
and  more  pressing  work  lay  before  me,  and  I do  not  regret 
the  delay,  for  it  has  enabled  me  to  make  use  of  much  new 
material.  Two  large  volumes  of  his  correspondence  have 
been  published  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Miss  Cusack  has 
collected  many  of  his  speeches  and  letters,  which  were 
either  unedited  or  difficult  to  procure.  Sir  Charles  Gavan 
Duffy,  in  a series  of  important  works,  has  described  on  the 
best  authority  the  relations  of  O’Connell  with  the  Young 
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Ireland  party,  and  the  Greville  Memoirs  and  several  other 
volumes  of  biography  or  correspondence  have  thrown  new 
side-lights  on  his  history. 

It  will  be  observed  by  those  who  compare  this  edition 
with  its  predecessors  that  the  sketch  of  Swift,  which  in  the 
earlier  editions  began  the  book,  has  disappeared.  It  will 
be  found  in  an  enlarged,  and,  I hope,  much  improved,  form 
as  the  biographical  introduction  to  the  new  and  popular 
edition  of  Swift’s  Works,  published  by  Messrs.  Bell  and 
edited  by  Mr.  Temple  Scott.  I have  replaced  it  by  a short 
introductory  sketch  of  the  earlier  phases  of  Irish  history 
since  the  Eevolution.  Some  passages  in  Grattan’s  life, 
and  especially  the  Fitzwilliam  controversy,  have  been 
much  discussed  within  the  last  few  years,  and  Lord 
Kosebery  in  his  brilliant  monograph  on  Pitt,  and  Lord 
Ashbourne  in  his  charming  and  instructive  volume  on 
‘ Some  Chapters  of  Pitt’s  Life,’  have  stated  with  great 
fulness  and  force  the  case  against  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and 
(which  is  not  quite  the  same  thing)  the  defence  of  Pitt’s 
conduct  in  relation  to  him.  They  have  not  convinced  me, 
and  I have  endeavoured  to  meet  the  points  that  they  have 
raised ; but  the  reader  has  at  least  now  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  full  statements  of  both  sides. 

I have  only  to  add  that  I have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  overload  my  pages  with  references  to  my  authorities 
when  those  references  are  already  fully  given  in  my 
‘ History  of  Ireland.’  I have  for  the  most  part  con- 
fined them  to  cases  in  which  new  facts  have  been  adduced 
and  to  portions  of  history  which  had  not  been  dealt  with  in 
my  longer  work. 


February  1903. 
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INTEODUCTION 

Among  all  the  satires  of  Swift  there  is  none  more  savage 
than  the  Legion  Club,  in  which  he  describes  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  as  ^ a den  of  thieves  : ’ 

‘ Scarce  a bowshot  from  the  college, 

Half  the  world  from  sense  and  knowledge,’ 

and  expresses  his  earnest  hope  that  a legislature  so 
corrupt  and  so  tyrannical  might  one  day  be  extirpated 
from  the  island.  It  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because 
Swift  had  a few  years  before,  in  his  famous  fourth 
Drapier’s  letter,  taken  up  the  doctrine  of  Molyneux  that  the 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland  had  by  right  the 
sole  power  of  legislating  for  Ireland,  and  that  the  powers 
exercised  in  Ireland  by  the  English  Parliament  and  by 
the  English  Privy  Council  were  essentially  an  usurpation. 
The  immediate  cause  of  this  invective  of  Swift  was  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1735 
exempting  from  the  payment  of  tithes  pasture  land,  and 
thus  seriously  injuring  the  interests  of  his  Church. 
Although  the  resolutions  of  one  House  had  no  force  of  law, 
the  effect  of  this  resolution  was  to  establish  during  the 
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whole  duration  of  the  Irish  Parliament  in  the  payment 
of  tithes  a distinction  between  arable  and  pasture  land,  and 
an  exemption  in  favour  of  the  richest  class  of  farmers. 

This  was  one  of  the  rare  instances  in  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  which  the  Irish  Parliament 
asserted  clearly  its  independent  will.  It  was  in  truth  a 
body  so  powerless  and  so  subservient  that,  although  a few 
signs  of  an  independent  spirit  were  occasionally  shown,  its 
proceedings  present  during  this  period  very  few  features  of 
any  interest.  It  enacted,  with  scarcely  a division,  the 
penal  laws  which  reduced  the  Irish  Catholics  to  absolute 
impotence.  It  was  compelled  to  acquiesce,  though  not  with- 
out some  remonstrance,  in  the  long  series  of  commercial 
disabilities  which  destroyed  all  Irish  commerce  and  almost 
all  Irish  manufactures,  but  it  passed  a good  deal  of  useful 
legislation  about  roads  and  harbours  and  public  w^orks  and 
nascent  industries,  and  it  showed  a decided  will  of  its  own 
on  questions  relating  to  Irish  finance. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  repeated  confiscations  that  had 
taken  place  in  Ireland  was  that  the  Crown  possessed  a 
large  Irish  hereditary  revenue,  which  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  amounted  to  nearly  450,000A  a year, 
independent  of  parliamentary  control.  It  was  treated  by 
the  Crown  as  a kind  of  Privy  Purse,  and  it  provided  among 
other  things  for  a large  pension  list  which  was  bestowed  in 
a manner  that  would  never  have  been  tolerated  in  England. 
The  mistresses,  the  bastards,  and  some  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  several  successive  sovereigns  were  thus 
provided  for,  as  well  as  many  persons  who  had  rendered 
services — sometimes  of  a very  dubious  character — wholly 
unconnected  with  Ireland.  Under  the  Stuarts  the  heredi- 
tary revenue  had  been  found  sufficient  for  the  government 
of  the  country,  and  for  a long  period  no  Parliament  met  in 
Ireland.  It  was  only  when  the  expenses  of  the  Eevolution 
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made  this  revenue  insufficient,  that  the  custom  began  of 
summoning  Parliament  every  second  year  for  the  purpose 
of  voting  additional  supplies,  and  it  soon  appeared  evident 
that  the  Commons  desired  to  exercise  over  those  supplies 
the  same  powers  that  were  exercised  by  the  English  House 
of  Commons  over  English  finance.  It  regarded  these  duties 
as  entirely  its  own  grant,  and  insisted  that  Bills  of  Supply 
should  originate  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  that  they 
should  not,  as  was  the  custom,  be  sent  over  to  them  for 
ratification  from  England,  and  that  when  they  had  received 
the  assent  of  the  House  of  Commons  they  should  not  be 
altered  by  the  Privy  Council. 

In  1692,  when  the  first  Irish  Parliament  after  the  Revo- 
lution was  summoned,  a violent  quarrel  arose  which  was  the 
precursor  of  many  similar  disputes.  Two  Bills  of  Supply 
were  transmitted  to  Ireland  as  a cause  for  summoning  the 
Parliament.  The  Commons  passed  one  on  account  of  pressing 
emergencies,  but  accompanied  it  with  a resolution  declaring 
that  this  was  not  to  be  considered  a precedent.  It  rejected 
the  other  because  it  had  not  taken  its  rise  in  that  House.  At 
a later  period  there  were  protests  which  were  not  wholly  in- 
effectual against  the  growth  of  the  Pension  List  and  against 
some  of  its  most  scandalous  items.  There  was  an  attempt 
to  check  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  Irish  maladministration 
by  the  imposition  of  a tax  of  4cZ.  in  the  pound  upon  salaries 
and  pensions  of  habitual  absentees,  but  it  was  almost  wholly 
ineffectual,  as  the  Crown  retained  the  right 'of  exempting 
them  by  sign  manual.  Both  Houses  of  Parliament  supported 
Swift  in  his  protest  against  Wood’s  halfpence,  and  a few 
years  later  a vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  defeated  a 
design  of  the  Government  to  place  the  supplies  which  had 
been  voted  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of 
the  National  Debt  beyond  its  control.  Some  serious 
embezzlements  in  the  erection  of  barracks  were  pointed 
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out  and  punished.  There  was  a law  for  encouraging  tillage 
by  providing  that  five  out  of  every  hundred  acres  should  be 
under  the  plough  ; but  it  was  more  than  counteracted  by  the 
resolution  to  which  I have  already  referred,  exempting 
pasture  land  from  the  payment  of  tithes. 

Acts  were  carried  for  building  churches  ; for  establishing 
foundling  hospitals  and  workhouses  in  Dublin  and  Cork  ; for 
naturalising  foreign  Protestants  who  brought  new  indus- 
tries and  a higher  standard  of  civilisation  into  Ireland  ; for 
settling  such  Protestants  in  different  parts  of  Ireland  ; for 
making  the  affirmation  of  Quakers  equivalent  to  an  oath  ; 
for  making  roads  and  harbours,  and  stimulating  different 
forms  of  industry  by  bounties.  Large  political  questions 
scarcely  ever  appeared  on  the  parliamentary  scene,  and 
there  was  little  or  no  serious  party  and  political  division. 

The  Union  between  England  and  Scotland  took  place 
in  1707,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  the  establishment 
of  free  trade  between  the  two  countries.  In  the  work 
of  Molyneux,  which  was  published  in  1698,  and  which 
was  the  great  text-book  of  the  advocates  of  the  legis- 
lative independence  of  Ireland,  there  is  a significant 
passage  showing  how  gladly  a similar  union  with  free 
trade  would  have  been  accepted  as  an  alternative.  The 
author  mentions  that  under  Edward  III.  Irish  members 
were  summoned  to  a Parliament  in  England,  and  he 
adds  that  if  it  may  be  inferred  from  this  fact  that  the 
Parliament  of  England  might  bind  Ireland,  it  must  also 
be  allowed  that  the  people  of  Ireland  ought  to  have 
representatives  in  the  Parliament  of  England,  ‘ and  this,’ 
adds  Molyneux,  ‘ I believe  we  should  be  willing  enough 
to  embrace ; but  this  is  a happiness  we  can  hardly  hope 
for.’ 

The  possibility  of  a legislative  union  with  England 
which  would  give  Ireland  the  great  benefit  of  free  trade 
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was  at  this  time  present  to  many  minds,  and  the  discussions 
which  led  to  the  Scotch  Union  naturally  strengthened  it. 
In  1703,  four  years  before  the  Scotch  Union,  both  Houses 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  concurred  in  a representation  to 
the  Queen  in  favour  of  such  a measure,  and  in  1707  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  an  address  congratulating  the 
Queen  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  Scotch  Union,  added? 

‘ May  God  put  it  into  your  royal  heart  to  add  greater 
strength  and  lustre  to  your  crown  by  a yet  more  com- 
prehensive union.’  There  is  much  evidence  that  about 
this  time  the  ablest  men  in  Ireland  ardently  desired  a 
legislative  union  as  the  best  means  of  securing  the  pro- 
sperity of  Ireland  without  interfering  with  that  of  England. 
Such  a measure,  accompanied  by  freedom  of  trade  and 
manufactures,  would  probably  have  then  encountered 
no  opposition  in  Ireland ; it  would  have  been  welcomed 
by  men  of  all  classes  and  creeds,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  difference  it  might  have  made,  both  in 
her  political  and  industrial  history.  It  was  the  spirit  of 
trade  monopoly  which  then  prevailed  in  England  that 
made  it  impossible.  The  great  opportunity  was  lost.  The 
English  ministers  refused  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  and  they  preferred  the  alternative 
of  governing  Ireland  through  a completely  subservient 
legislature. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  most  severe  of  the  penal 
laws  against  the  Catholics  immediately  followed  the 
rejection  of  the  overtures  for  an  union.  Such  a measure 
would  have  consolidated  the  Protestant  interest,  and 
secured  the  whole  weight  of  English  influence  in  favour 
of  the  existing  disposition  of  power  and  property.  The 
Irish  Protestants  now  perceived  that  they  must  rely  mainly 
if  not  solely  on  themselves  to  secure  their  lives,  their 
property,  and  their  power  from  the  conquered  majority. 
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The  depression  of  the  Catholics  became  still  more  decidedly 
the  object  of  their  policy,  and  this  policy  combined  with 
the  commercial  disabilities  to  drive  the  most  energetic 
Irishmen  to  other  lands,  and  to  sink  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  into  poverty  and  impotence. 

The  Protestant  interest,  though  it  held  ostensibly  a 
complete  monopoly  of  power  and  wealth,  was  in  truth  by 
no  means  flourishing.  Nearly  all  the  more  important 
and  lucrative  places  in  Church  and  State  were  given  to 
Englishmen,  and  this  patronage — especially  the  portion 
relating  to  the  Church — was  scandalously  abused.  Very 
many  of  the  great  lay  officials  and  even  of  the  bishops  of 
the  Church  were  habitual  absentees,  and  the  best  posts  in 
Ireland  were  made  the  reward  of  purely  English  services. 
A large  proportion  of  the  great  landlords  were  also  absentees. 
They  had  acquired  vast  tracts  of  confiscated  land  exclusively 
occupied  by  Irish-speaking  Catholics  utterly  differing  in 
ideas  and  tendencies  from  those  in  which  the  new  land- 
lords had  been  brought  up.  Not  unnaturally  under  these 
circumstances  the  object  of  a Protestant  and  probably 
English  landlord  was  to  transfer  the  management  of  these 
properties  to  another.  The  social  influence  attaching  to  a 
great  landowner  was  delegated  to  a man  of  a lower  class. 
A large  tenant,  who  must  by  law  be  a Protestant,  was 
given  a very  long  lease  over  the  whole  estate  at  a rent 
which  was  usually  moderate  at  the  time  when  the  lease 
was  given,  and  which  long  before  the  expiry  of  the  seventy 
or  eighty  years  during  which  it  had  to  run  became  absurdly 
low.  From  this  great  middleman  the  real  owner  derived 
a small  but  secure  revenue,  and  this  was  in  numerous 
cases  his  only  connection  with  the  soil.  Unfortunately 
the  immediate  tenant  rarely  cultivated  it  himself ; the 
system  of  sub-letting  to  small  farmers  was  found  to  be 
so  profitable  that  it  soon  became  general,  and  as  population 
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increased  and  the  demand  for  land  grew  it  was  carried 
out  to  a ruinous  extent. 

The  greatest  of  all  discouragements  to  the  Protestant 
interest  was  to  be  found  in  the  commercial  disabilities  which 
destroyed  the  chief  articles  of  Irish  industry.  This  policy 
had  begun  under  the  later  Stuarts  when,  to  prevent  Irish 
competition  in  the  English  market,  the  export  from  Ireland 
to  England  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  of  beef,  pork,  bacon, 
mutton,  butter  and  cheese  was  forbidden,  and  when  under 
an  ‘ amended  ’ Navigation  Act  Ireland  was  excluded,  at 
first  partially  and  then  altogether,  from  all  direct  trade 
with  the  English  colonies.  She  was  thus  deprived  of  the 
chief  benefit  she  might  have  derived  from  the  excellent 
pasture  land  and  the  excellent  harbours  which  were  the 
two  great  advantages  nature  had  bestowed  on  her.  After 
the  Eevolution  the  commercial  classes  acquired  a greatly 
increased  strength,  and  the  result  was  the  total  destruction 
of  the  Irish  woollen  trade.  The  laws  prohibiting  the  export 
of  cattle  had  led  the  proprietors  in  Ireland  to  lay  out 
their  land  in  sheep  walks,  and  the  unusual  excellence  of 
Irish  wool  and  the  cheapness  of  Irish  labour  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  an  important  manufacture,  which  was 
carried  on  mainly  by  Protestants.  Many  English,  Scotch, 
and  even  foreign  manufacturers  came  over  to  take  part  in  it. 
There  was  every  prospect  that  this  manufacture  would  attain 
considerable  magnitude,  and  as  it  was  certain  for  many  years 
to  be  mainly  Protestant,  it  would  have  greatly  strengthened 
the  Protestant  interest  in  Ireland.  Unfortunately  there 
was  an  important  woollen  manufacture  in  England,  and 
it  soon  took  the  alarm.  Irish  woollen  manufactures  were 
already  excluded  by  prohibitory  duties  from  the  English 
market,  and  the  Irish  were  now  forbidden  to  send 
their  manufactured  wool  not  only  to  the  English  colonies, 
but  also  to  any  foreign  country,  or  their  raw  wool  to  any 
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country  except  England,  where  it  might  be  useful  for 
the  English  manufacturer.  The  rising  industry  was 
thus  absolutely  blasted.  Nothing  but  the  small  home 
market  remained.  A great  portion  of  the  most  industrious 
and  enterprising  population  in  Ireland  fled  from  the 
country,  and  a fatal  discouragement  fell  on  those  who 
remained.  It  was  clearly  shown  by  this  and  by  several 
other  minor  enactments  that  it  was  the  wish,  and  that  it  was 
within  the  power,  of  the  English  Parliament  to  crush  any 
Irish  industry  that  could  possibly  compete  with  an  English 
one.  There  were,*  it  is  true,  some  slight  and  intermittent 
efforts  made  to  foster  the  linen  trade  as  a compensation, 
by  admitting  some  branches  of  it  to  the  English  market 
and  even  encouraging  it  by  bounties,  but  this  was  wholly 
insufficient  to  counteract  the  evil  that  had  been  done. 

The  commercial  policy  of  England  was  not  an  isolated 
thing,  for  the  subordination  of  the  interests  of  dependencies 
to  the  interests  of  the  dominant  comitry  would  then  have 
been  accepted  as  a general  maxim  throughout  Europe,  and 
was  practised  by  every  maritime  power  with  such  posses- 
sions. But  its  effects  in  Ireland  were  peculiarly  disastrous. 
It  not  only  immensely  aggravated  the  deplorable  poverty 
of  the  country,  but  it  had  a permanent  influence  of  the 
most  far-reaching  kind.  It  broke  down  the  Protestant 
interest  and  the  industrial  spirit  which  it  should  have  been 
the  first  object  of  England  to  support.  It  tended  to  throw 
the  whole  population  for  subsistence  on  the  soil,  and  thus 
gave  agrarian  disturbances  the  peculiarly  bitter  and  per- 
sistent character  they  have  ever  assumed,  and  it  called 
into  being  a vast  smuggling  trade  in  Irish  wool  exported  to 
the  Continent  which  was  one  of  the  most  pow^erful  means 
of  educating  the  people  into  hostility  to  the  law. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  evil  was  much  aggravated  by 
the  hostility  that  subsisted  between  the  Scotch  Presby- 
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terians  who  were  so  powerful  in  the  North  and  the  domi- 
nant and  established  Episcopalian  Protestant  Church.  The 
Presbyterians,  it  is  true,  were  not  like  the  Catholics  excluded 
by  law  from  the  Parliament,  and  from  the  times  of  Charles  II. 
their  ministers  had  even  a small  endowment  from  English 
funds,  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  considerably 
augmented,  but  their  political  power  bore  no  proportion  to 
their  number,  their  energy,  or  their  wealth.  In  the  House 
of  Lords  they  were  absolutely,  or  almost  absolutely,  unre- 
presented, and  the  absenteeism  of  great  numbers  of  the 
lay  lords  had  given  the  bishops  an  overwhelming  power. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  there  was  a group  of  Presby- 
terian members,  but  it  was  very  small.  Presbyterians 
were  extremely  rare  among  the  landed  gentry,  and  a Test 
Act  was  in  force  which  excluded  them  from  town  corporations. 
This  most  unfortunate  Act  had  a curious  history.  It  was 
tacked  by  a Tory  English  Government  in  1704  to  an  Irish 
Bill  against  Popery,  and  according  to  the  Irish  Constitution, 
the  only  alternative  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  to  accept 
this  clause  which  it  had  not  asked  for,  or  to  reject  the  Bill 
as  a whole.  It  was  then  in  a strongly  anti-popery  mood 
and  it  adopted  the  former  alternative.  Soon  after.  Whig 
Governments  became  supreme  in  England,  and  they  would 
have  gladly  abolished  the  test  in  Ireland,  but  they  found  it 
impossible  to  induce  the  Irish  Parliament  to  adopt  such  a 
measure.  Swift  had  written  powerfully  against  the  repeal ; 
the  bishops  commanded  a majority  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  Northern  Presbyterians,  who  were  in  close  touch 
with  their  brethren  in  Scotland,  were  very  far  from  being 
themselves  a tolerant  or  a conciliatory  body.  The  English 
Toleration  Act  of  William  was  not  extended  to  Ireland,  and 
it  was  accompanied  by  limitations  and  restrictions  which 
the  Irish  Presbyterians  scornfully  repudiated,  but  in 
1719  they  obtained  a larger  Toleration  Act  like  that  in 
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Scotland.  There  were  still  several  restrictions  which  w^ere 
only  gradually  removed,  and  it  was  not  till  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  that  the  Presbyterians  obtained  a 
release  from  all  real  grievances.  This  relief,  however,  did  not 
produce  any  complete  harmony  of  sects.  The  Episcopalian 
and  the  Presbyterian  elements  still  remained  separate, 
jealous  and  hostile,  and  both  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  French 
Revolution,  Presbyterian  disaffection  was  one  of  the  most 
serious  dangers  to  the  government  of  Ireland. 

While  Protestantism  was  thus  weakened  and  divided 
the  Catholics  were  crushed  by  the  penal  laws.  In  judging 
these  laws  large  allowance  must  be  made,  not  only  for  the 
intolerance  of  religious  dissent  which  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  the  prevailing  spirit  in  nearly  all  European  legislation, 
but  also  for  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland.  A 
long  succession  of  savage  civil  wars  had  aroused  the  fiercest 
passions,  and  they  had  been  accompanied  or  followed  by 
gigantic  confiscations  of  land.  Most  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty in  Ireland  was  held  under  a recent  Act  of  Settlement 
which  was  based  on  confiscation,  which  had  been  repealed 
by  the  Jacobite  Parliament  of  1689  in  the  short  period  of 
its  ascendency,  and  which  would  no  doubt  have  been  again 
overthrown  if  the  Catholic  party  regained  their  power. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  was  inevitable  that  some 
disabling,  disarming  and  incapacitating  laws  against  the 
Catholics  should  have  been  carried  by  the  Protestant 
Parliament,  though  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  provisions 
of  the  penal  code  went  far  beyond  what  was  needed ; that 
many  of  them  tended  powerfully  to  degrade  and  demoralise, 
and  that  a large  proportion  of  the  code  was  a distinct  viola- 
tion of  the  arrangement  which  had  been  come  to  by  the 
leaders  of  the  two  parties  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of 
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Limerick,  and  to  which  the  English  Government  was  dis- 
tinctly pledged.  The  Irish  legislation  against  Catholics 
greatly  resembled  and  was  probably  largely  influenced  by  the 
French  laws  against  the  Huguenots,  and  on  the  whole  the 
Irish  legislation  was  less  stringently  enforced.  Certainly 
as  far  as  the  part  of  the  code  directed  against  religion  was 
concerned,  this  was  the  case.  In  France  many  hundreds 
of  Protestants  were  sent  to  the  galleys  for  no  other  crime 
than  attending  a Protestant  service,  and  not  a few  Protes- 
tant ministers  were  hanged.  In  Ireland  the  public  worship 
of  the  Catholics  was  proscribed  by  law.  The  priests  were 
often  hunted  from  their  parishes  and  sometimes  imprisoned 
or  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  in  times  of  apprehended 
danger  orders  were  given  to  enforce  laws  that  were  other- 
wise almost  obsolete. 

The  object  of  the  Legislature  was,  no  doubt,  to  make 
Ireland  eventually  a Protestant  country,  but  the  days  had 
gone  by  when,  as  in  the  decades  that  followed  the  Pieforma- 
tion,  whole  nations  changed  their  creed  in  obedience  to  the 
civil  power,  and  there  was  nothing  of  the  steady  persecuting 
spirit  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  crushed  resistance. 
During  about  thirty  years  the  celebration  of  the  Catholic 
worship  was  carried  on  under  great  difflculties.  Priests,  it 
is  true,  were  registered  and  had  a right  of  celebrating  it  in 
their  own  parishes,  but  the  liberty  they  enjoyed  was  much 
limited  not  only  by  a crowd  of  humiliating  restrictions, 
but  also  by  the  direction  that  they  must  take  an  oath  of 
abjuration  of  the  Stuarts,  which  their  superiors  condemned. 
Much  worship  seems  to  have  been  conducted  either  by  un- 
registered priests  or  by  priests  who  had  not  taken  the  oath 
of  abjuration,  and  Catholic  bishops  and  other  dignitaries 
incurred  great  danger  in  coming  to  Ireland.  They,  as  well 
as  all  monks  or  friars,  were  liable  to  be  first  imprisoned 
and  then  banished,  and  if  they  returned  after  banishment 
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to  be  put  to  death,  and  considerable  rewards  were  offered 
for  their  detection  and  conviction.  At  the  same  time  the 
worship  did  go  on ; attempts  to  suppress  it  were  rare, 
partial  and  intermittent,  and  long  before  the  laws  against 
Catholic  worship  were  repealed  they  had  become  a dead 
letter.  But  the  effect  of  those  laws  was  to  deprive  law  in 
Ireland  of  all  moral  sanction  by  bringing  it  into  direct 
conflict  with  religion.  The  religious  teachers  w^ere  an 
illegal  class,  liable  to  banishment,  and  in  some  cases  if 
they  returned  from  banishment  to  death,  and  although 
the  code  was  never  enforced  to  the  extreme  penalty,  it  was 
quite  sufficient  to  prevent  any  orderly  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  place  religious 
teaching  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant,  fanatical  and  lawless 
priesthood.  Catholicism  was  not  extirpated  or  seriously 
diminished,  and  after  the  first  tw’enty-five  or  thirty  years 
of  the  century  it  was  as  a form  of  worship  practically  un- 
molested. But  it  was  degraded  in  its  character,  and  it 
became  far  more  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  country 
than  if  it  had  been  fully  recognised. 

The  laws  against  property,  however,  were  in  a great 
degree  automatic  and  they  worked  with  terrible  effect. 
One  of  their  most  serious  effects  was  that  nearly  all 
Catholics  of  ability  and  energy  abandoned  either  their 
country  or  their  faith.  A considerable  number  whose 
convictions  were  not  strong  conformed  to  the  Established 
creed.  The  eldest  son  of  a Catholic  landlord  thus  kept 
his  family  property  together.  If  he  did  not  do  so  his 
estate  was  divided  equally  between  himself  and  his  brothers. 
The  whole  profession  of  the  law  was  closed  to  Catholics, 
and  very  many  conformed  in  order  to  practise  it,  or  to 
escape  a crowd  of  irritating,  oppressive,  and  for  the  most 
part  very  useless  restrictions  which  followed  them  into 
nearly  every  department  of  industrial  life.  There  were 
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laws  preventing  a dying  Catholic  parent  from  leaving  to  a 
Catholic  the  guardianship  of  his  child  ; freeing  the  wife 
or  child  of  a Catholic  who  conformed  to  Protestantism 
from  the  control  of  the  husband  or  father,  and  giving  them 
special  rights  in  his  property  ; making  it  highly  penal 
for  any  Protestant  to  marry  a Catholic,  and  annulling  all 
such  marriages  if  celebrated  by  a Catholic  priest ; securing 
an  annuity  to  any  priest  who  abandoned  his  faith  ; en- 
couraging informers  by  rewards,  limiting  the  number  of 
apprentices  a Catholic  manufacturer  might  have  ; excluding 
Catholics  from  Limerick  and  Galway,  from  town  corpora- 
tions and  from  vestries  ; obliging  them  to  pay  a special 
tax  called  quarterage  for  pursuing  their  industries  in  towns, 
to  pay  double  to  the  militia,  to  reimburse  in  case  of  war 
with  a Catholic  Power  the  damage  done  by  the  enemies’ 
privateers.  An  absurd  and  insulting  law,  which  also 
existed  in  England,  forbade  a Catholic  to  have  a horse 
worth  more  than  5Z.,  and  enabled  a Protestant  by  tendering 
5Z.  to  seize  his  horse. 

Most  of  these  laws  created  a resentment  utterly  out 
of  proportion  to  any  good  result  they  could  possibly 
produce.  They  offered  an  unprincipled  Catholic  many 
bribes  for  conformity,  and  they  gave  both  a lax  Catholic 
and  a dishonest  Protestant  numerous  opportunities  for 
fraud.  Very  naturally  the  conforming  Catholics  lost 
their  influence  over  their  co-religionists,  while  the  best 
and  most  energetic  members  of  the  creed  emigrated  to 
the  Continent,  filled  the  armies  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Austria,  and  not  unfrequently  rose  to  high  positions  in  the 
civil  services  of  those  countries.  If  the  position  of  an 
educated  Catholic  at  home  was  not  intolerable,  it  was 
because  law  was  systematically  violated  or  evaded.  But 
in  spite  of  all  evasion  the  lines  of  division  both  in  creed 
and  class  were  extremely  deep,  and  above  all  deep  in 
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landed  property.  The  belief  which  was  general  in  the 
eighteenth  century  that  political  power  should  be  mainly 
in  the  hands  of  the  possessors  of  landed  property  was 
naturally  peculiarly  strong  in  Ireland,  and  while  one 
branch  of  the  code  caused  the  small  portion  of  the  land 
which  was  in  Catholic  hands  to  crumble  into  small  parts 
or  to  pass  to  the  conforming  heir,  another  part  pre- 
vented the  Catholics  from  buying  land,  or  inheriting 
it  from  Protestants,  or  acquiring  land  tenures  that  were 
nearly  equivalent  to  ownership.  They  could  not  hold  a 
lease  for  more  than  thirty-one  years,  or  any  lease  under 
which  the  profits  of  the  land  exceeded  one-third  of  the  rent. 
Any  Catholic  leaseholder  who,  by  his  skill  or  industry 
made  his  profits  exceed  this  proportion,  was  liable  to  forfeit 
his  farm  to  any  Protestant  who  made  the  discovery.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a provision  better  calculated 
to  discourage  industry  or  to  encourage  systematic  evasion 
of  the  law.  Education  could  only  be  legally  obtained 
through  Protestant  sources.  The  popish  schoolmaster  was 
especially  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  many  such  men 
were  imprisoned  or  banished,  and,  by  a refinement  of 
tyranny.  Catholics  were  forbidden  to  have  private  tutors 
of  their  own  creed  or  to  send  their  children  to  be  educated 
abroad.  The  term  ' common  enemy  ’ was  frequently 
applied  in  official  documents  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  industrious  habits  among  them  were 
steadily  discouraged  by  laws  which  deprived  them  of 
nearly  all  opportunities  of  education  and  wealth. 

This  was  not  a persecution  like  that  which  extirpated, 
by  the  death  of  fire,  Protestantism  and  Judaism  from 
Spain,  nor  Avas  it  enforced  with  the  same  stringent  severity 
by  which  all  Protestant  worship  was  forbidden  and 
suppressed  in  other  Catholic  countries  of  Europe  and 
America.  But  looked  at  in  its  social  and  political  aspects 
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it  had  effects  more  disastrous  than  many  very  sanguinary 
persecutions.  If  it  had  turned  Ireland  into  a Protestant 
country  it  would  have  at  least  raised  it  in  the  scale  of 
civilisation,  but,  failing  in  this,  it  degraded  both  a creed 
and  a nation.  The  full  evil  was  not  felt  till  later  times, 
but  it  was  then  clearly  seen  how  irreparable  it  had  been. 
The  great  mass  of  the  Irish  Catholics  had  been  at  a very 
low  stage  of  civilisation  at  the  time  of  the  Pvevolution,  and 
the  circumstances  of  their  history  had  been  very  un- 
favourable, but  the  penal  laws  effectually  barred  their 
natural  progress.  Those  who  ought  to  have  been  their 
leaders  and  guides  were  either  driven  from  the  country  or 
degraded  by  an  insincere  conformity  to  the  prevailing 
creed.  An  essentially  vicious  social  type  was  created  in 
which  the  divisions  between  rich  and  poor,  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  between  governor  and  governed  in  every 
grade  coincided  with  a difference  of  religion,  and  which 
directly  tended  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  the  memories 
and  traditions  of  race  hostility.  Education,  and  especially 
education  in  the  practical  work  of  an  agriculturist’s  or 
trader’s  life,  was  what  was  most  needed  if  the  people  were 
to  be  drilled  into  a sober,  law-abiding,  civilised  community. 
The  English  sovereigns  of  the  time  of  the  Eeformation  had 
been  fully  conscious  of  this,  and  they  had  provided  a sys- 
tem of  education  in  Ireland  which,  if  the  Irish  had 
accepted  the  English  rule  and  the  English  creed  might 
have  completely  transformed  the  country.  Henry  VIII. 
had  enacted  that  every  clergyman  should  take  an  oath 
when  instituted  to  a benefice  in  Ireland  that  he  would 
keep  within  his  parish  an  English-speaking  school,  provid- 
ing ‘ such  convenient  stipend  or  salary  as  in  the  same  land 
accustomably  used  to  be  taken.’  ^ Elizabeth  ordered  the 
establishment  of  a free  school  under  an  English  teacher  in 
• 28  Henry  VIII.  c.  15. 
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every  diocese.  She  vested  the  nomination  of  school- 
masters in  the  bishop  or  in  some  cases  in  the  lord  deputy ; 
she  enacted  that  a third  of  the  salary  should  be  provided 
by  the  Ordinary  and  the  other  two-thirds  by  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese,  and  the  language  of  the  statute  clearly  shows 
that  this  was  intended  not  for  a mere  English  settlement 
but  to  put  an  end  to  the  deplorable  and  barbarous  ignor- 
ance of  the  Irish  people.^  But  all  this  educational 
machinery  failed  to  reach  those  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
The  vast  mass  of  the  people  remained  Catholic  and  un- 
English.  The  funds  that  were  provided  were  shamefully 
wasted  or  misapplied,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that 
education  in  a Catholic  country  could  not  be  left,  as  it 
was  chiefly  left  in  England,  to  a Protestant  Established 
Church.  Some  distinguished  Irishmen  recognised  this, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  century  several  Irish  landlords 
laboured  seriously,  and  not  without  result,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  knowledge  around  them. 

If  the  Irish  Parliament  had  taken  this  question  earnestly 
and  efficiently  in  hand  ; if  it  had  made  it  its  first  object  to 
give  the  Catholics  a sound,  practical,  purely  secular  educa- 
tion, excluding  on  the  one  hand  all  proselytism  and  on  the 
other  all  priestly  interference,  it  would  have  left  a blessed 
memory  behind  it.  Scotland  was  once  quite  as  destitute  of 
the  best  qualities  of  civilisation  as  Ireland,  and  it  is  to  the 
Scotch  schools  that  the  regeneration  of  Scotland  is  mainly 
due.  But  the  Irish  Parliament  not  only  neglected  its  duty. 
It  closed  the  door  against  every  kind  of  education  the 
Catholics  would  accept.  A system  of  education  called 
Charter  schools,  indeed,  was  set  up  by  Primate  Boulter, 
with  the  object  of  giving  at  the  public  expense  a sound 
and  essentially  industrial  and  agricultural  education  to 
the  Irish  poor.  If  such  a scheme  had  been  carried  out 

* 12  Elizabeth,  c.  1. 
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on  a large  scale  honestly  and  efficiently,  and  without  the 
admixture  of  a sectarian  element,  it  would  have  been  a 
priceless  benefit  to  Ireland.  It  would  probably  have  done 
more  good  than  any  political  measure  that  could  have 
been  devised.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  was  part  of  the 
scheme  that  the  pupils  in  the  Charter  schools  should  be 
brought  up  as  Protestants.  The  schools  were  looked  on  in 
consequence  with  abhorrence  by  those  who  needed  them 
most,  and  although  they  were  largely  and  even  lavishly 
subsidised,  and  through  a long  succession  of  years  con- 
stantly recommended  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  they  were 
practically  useless,  and  were  suffered  to  fall  into  abuses 
that  were  conspicuous  even  in  the  dreary  history  of  Irish 
jobbery  and  maladministration.  Military  discipline,  which 
serves  some  of  the  purposes  of  education  and  of  which  the 
Irish  have  always  been  very  eminently  susceptible,  was 
forbidden  them  by  their  exclusion  from  the  army.  Nearly 
all  the  incentives  to  ambition  were  withheld,  and  every 
field  of  Irish  life  was  thickly  sown  with  disqualifications 
or  monopolies.  Agriculture  was  necessarily  the  main  in- 
dustry of  the  people,  but  they  were  excluded  from  its  great 
prizes.  In  commercial  and  industrial  life  Irish  Catholics 
often  made  considerable  fortunes,  but  they  were  not  allowed 
to  invest  their  savings  in  mortgages  on  land,  and  this  fact 
greatly  limited  the  sums  that  should  have  been  expended 
in  agricultural  improvement. 

But  deeper  and  more  far-reaching  than  any  mere 
material  evil  was  the  effect  of  the  penal  laws  upon  the 
character  of  the  people.  Unlike  the  other  great  persecu- 
tions in  history,  they  were  directed  not  against  a dissentient 
minority  but  against  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation. 
There  were,  indeed,  two  distinct  nations  in  Ireland, 
differing  in  race,  in  creed,  and  in  a great  degree  in 
language,  opposed  to  each  other  in  interests,  sympathies 
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and  traditions,  and  the  penal  laws  tended  powerfully  at 
once  to  make  this  difference  indelible,  and  to  give  the 
smaller  nation  the  vices  of  monopolists  and  the  larger 
nation  the  vices  of  slaves.  The  Catholics  emerged  from 
them,  it  is  true,  with  many  virtues.  There  was  an  un- 
usually high  standard  of  domestic  purity — there  w^as  an 
intense  fervour  of  religious  belief — there  was  a truly 
admirable  spirit  of  content  and  resignation  in  extreme 
poverty  as  w^ell  as  amid  the  inevitable  calamities  of  life, 
and  there  was  much  and  beautiful  mutual  charity  among 
the  poor.  But  if  the  domestic  and  the  religious  virtues 
w^ere  prominent  in  the  national  type,  no  people  in  Europe 
were  more  destitute  of  the  political  and  the  industrial  ones. 
The  law-abiding  spirit ; the  respect  for  authority ; the 
spirit  of  compromise ; the  self-abnegation  of  a really 
genuine  patriotism ; the  high  standard  of  honesty  and 
truthfulness,  seriousness  and  integrity  in  politics,  w^hich  is 
the  first  condition  of  sound  and  healthy  self-government, 
were  utterly  w^anting,  and  the  industrial  qualities  that  lead 
to  wealth  and  diffused  comfort  were  scarcely  less  so. 
Those  are  equally  uncandid  who  deny  the  profound 
degradation  of  the  Irish  character,  and  disregard  the  causes 
to  which  that  degradation  may  be  largely  attributed. 

I have  elsewhere  examined  in  detail  the  manner  in 
which  the  penal  laws  were  enforced.  In  a slight  sketch 
like  this  I must  confine  myself  to  a few  general  remarks. 
There  is  an  extreme  and  most  remarkable  difference 
between  different  periods  of  eighteenth  century  history  in 
this  respect.  The  enactments  of  the  Irish  Parliament  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  century  display  a fierce  and  savage  in- 
tolerance and  an  intense  desire  to  crush  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion to  the  dust.  In  the  second  quarter  of  the  century  this 
spirit  had  almost  disappeared,  and  constant  infractions  of 
the  penal  code  were  permitted  with  general  connivance.  In 
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some  cases,  landed  properties  of  Catholics  that  would  have 
otherwise  been  divided  were  held  together  under  the  names 
of  Protestants,  and  although  this  trust  had  no  sanction 
beyond  that  of  honour  it  was  never,  or  scarcely  ever, 
abused.  Protestants,  at  the  request  of  a Catholic  parent, 
undertook  the  legal  guardianship  of  Catholic  children  on 
the  understanding  that  their  education  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  a Catholic  relative.  The  professions  were  full  of 
nominal  conformists,  who  in  their  private  lives  practised 
their  old  religion  without  molestation.  The  worship  of  the 
Catholics  was  celebrated  without  pomp,  but  without  hin- 
drance. Catholic  ‘ Hedge  Schools  ’ became  numerous,  and 
there  were  complaints  that  Protestants  assisted  Catholics 
in  retaining  arms.  Much  must,  no  doubt,  be  attributed  to 
the  impossibility  of  enforcing  the  code  in  the  midst  of  a 
population  in  which  the  vast  majority  were  Catholics,  but 
it  is  also  clear  that  magistrates  in  general  discouraged 
informers  ; and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century  Protestants 
in  Ireland  showed  themselves  more  liberal  than  Protestants 
in  England  in  their  dealings  with  Catholics. 

Pure  religious  fanaticism  does  not,  indeed,  appear  to 
have  ever  played  a dominant  part  in  this  legislation.  The 
object  of  the  penal  laws  even  in  the  worst  period  was  much 
less  to  produce  a change  of  religion  than  to  secure  property 
and  power  by  reducing  to  complete  impotence  those  who  had 
formerly  possessed  them,  and  who  might  by  a turn  of  the 
political  wheel  regain  them.  The  passion  that  mixed  with 
this  legislation  was  much  less  the  passion  of  genuine  religi- 
ous enthusiasm  than  the  hatred  produced  by  a long  period 
of  savage  civil  war.  The  predominant  fear  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  the  first  years  of  the  century  was  that 
property  under  the  Act  of  Settlement  should  become  in- 
secure. Thus  the  Parliament  voted  a resolution  against  a 
proposal  for  the  reversal  of  outlawries  from  the  rebellions 
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of  1641  and  1688,  presented  an  address  against  the  re- 
storation of  some  of  the  estates  of  Lord  Clanricarde,  defeated 
an  English  proposal  to  reverse  the  attainder  of  Lord 
Clancarty,  and  passed  resolutions  declaring  that  any 
attempt  to  disturb  the  Protestant  purchasers  of  estates 
forfeited  by  rebellion  would  be  of  dangerous  consequence 
to  his  Majesty’s  person  and  government. 

During  the  earlier  period  of  the  century,  the  English 
Government  was  more  favourable  to  the  Catholics  than 
the  Irish  Parliament,  and  it  more  than  once  used  its  in- 
fluence to  temper  the  legislation  against  them.  But  the 
religious  temperature  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  not  high,  and  it  was  no  doubt  lowered  by  the 
large  number  of  ostensible  conformists  in  Ireland.  The 
penal  laws,  however  mischievous  in  other  respects,  at  least 
attained  their  immediate  end.  The  country  was  perfectly 
quiet.  In  every  period  of  foreign  war  and  of  Jacobite 
danger  it  was  found  possible  to  withdraw  a great  portion 
of  the  Irish  army,  and  for  some  eighty  years  Ireland  gave 
England  absolutely  no  trouble.  It  was  certainly  not 
surprising  that  in  the  struggle  of  the  Revolution  the 
Irish  Catholics  should  have  taken  the  side  of  the  Catholic 
sovereign  of  whom  they  at  least  had  nothing  to  complain, 
but  Jacobitism  in  Ireland  had  never  any  deep  root  and  it 
was  wholly  different  from  the  sentiment  which  played  so 
great  a part  in  Scotch  history.  To  the  Scotchman  it 
meant  the  cause  of  a national  dynasty  closely  associated 
with  the  fortunes  and  the  glory  of  his  country.  The 
fact  that  a Scotch  sovereign  mounted  the  British  throne 
had  alone  made  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  tolerable 
to  the  weaker  and  poorer  people.  In  Ireland  no  such 
associations  existed.  The  Stuarts  were  a foreign  dynasty, 
with  no  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people ; with  no  part 
in  any  page  of  their  history  to  which  they  could  look 
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back  with  pleasure.  James  I.  was  chiefly  associated  in  the 
Irish  mind  with  the  abolition  of  the  tribal  rights  and 
the  great  confiscations  in  Ulster ; Charles  I.  with  the 
oppression  and  fraud  of  Strafford  and  the  ghastly  scenes  of 
carnage  and  desolation  that  followed  the  outbreak  of  1641  ; 
Charles  II.  with  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  the  great  fraud 
which  deprived  a vast  portion  of  the  old  Catholic  loyal 
gentry  of  their  proprietary  rights.  If  the  Catholicism  of 
James  II.  kindled  some  faint  sympathy  in  Ireland  it  was 
at  least  far  short  of  enthusiasm,  and  his  conduct  there, 
especially  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  was  certainly  not 
calculated  to  stimulate  it.  An  Irish  poet  described  him  as 
a king  with  one  shoe  Irish  and  the  other  English,  who  could 
neither  strike  with  power  nor  negotiate  with  skill,  and  who 
left  nothing  but  misfortune  to  the  Gael.  The  enrolment  of 
nearly  all  the  genuine  Jacobites  in  foreign  armies  and  the 
ferocious  laws  enacted  under  Anne,  the  last  Stuart  sovereign 
in  England,  had  effectually  put  an  end  to  serious  Jacobit- 
ism  in  Ireland.  The  Pretender,  it  is  true,  continued  to 
nominate  secretly  the  bishops  of  Irish  Catholic  sees,  but 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty  was  immediately,  though  not 
enthusiastically,  accepted,  and  not  the  feeblest  movement 
in  Ireland  responded  to  the  Jacobite  conspiracies  and  out- 
breaks in  Great  Britain. 

Few  forms  of  literature  breathe  a more  passionate  and 
more  beautiful  loyalty  than  the  Jacobite  ballads  of  Scot- 
land. There  was  much  popular  Jacobite  literature  in 
Ireland,  but  it  seems  almost  wholly  destitute  of  the  note 
of  true  poetry  and  genuine  pathos.  An  Irish  poet,  how- 
ever, named  Egan  O’Eahilly,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
Anne  and  George  I.,  wrote  in  the  Irish  tongue  a poem 
which  (as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  a stranger  to  the 
language)  was  of  singular  beauty  and  power,  bewailing 
the  calamities  that  had  fallen  on  Ireland  by  the  Eevolu- 
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tion.  He  pays,  indeed,  a passing  tribute  to  the  fallen 
dynasty,  but  the  true  pathos,  the  genuine  feeling  of  his 
poetry  is  elsewher^.  He  sees  in  the  Revolution  the  final 
downfall,  the  ruin  and  the  exile  of  the  old  Catholic  gentry 
of  Ireland ; depriving  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  of  their 
natural  protectors  and  guides ; leaving  them  in  all  their 
helplessness  and  misery  at  the  mercy  of  new  masters  who 
were  aliens  in  race  and  language  and  creed,  who  were 
bound  to  them  by  no  bond  of  sympathy  or  affection,  who 
knew  nothing  and  cared  nothing  for  the  customs  and 
the  traditions  of  the  land.  This  was,  indeed,  the  profound 
and  abiding  tragedy  of  Irish  history,  and  its  bitter  fruits 
may  be  traced  even  to  the  present  hour.^ 

In  the  long  period  of  profound  calm  that  now  prevailed 
religious  divisions  gradually  softened  and  large  portions  of 
the  penal  laws  became  inoperative.  They  remained  on  the 
Statute-book,  but  they  were  looked  upon  by  enlightened 
Protestants  simply  as  a reserve  of  power  which  might  be 
employed  if  danger  arose.  The  seditious  newspaper 
and  the  seditious  agitator  were  as  yet  unknown.  The 
occasional  and  fitful  attempts  that  were  made  to  strengthen 
Protestantism  by  converting  Catholics  or  by  planting 
foreign  Protestant  settlements  among  them  were  much 
more  due  to  industrial  than  to  theological  considerations. 
They  sprang  from  the  conviction  that  Protestantism 
brought  with  it  a higher  level  of  industry,  civilisation  and 
order. 

The  tracts  of  Swift,  and  indeed  nearly  all  the  con- 
temporary letters,  describe  the  condition  of  the  great 
body  of  the  agricultural  population  as  scarcely  removed 
from  barbarism.  They  were  utterly  ignorant,  utterly 

* The  poems  of  O’Rahilly,  with  translation,  introduction  and  notes  by 
the  Rev.  Patrick  Dinneen,  have  been  printed  in  the  3rd  volume  of  the  Irish 
Texts  Society. 
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unguided  and  abjectly  poor.  Their  agriculture  was  not 
only  of  the  rudest,  but  also  of  the  most  wasteful  descrip- 
tion, fatally  impairing  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  they  had 
all  the  idleness  and  all  the  improvidence  of  savages.  The 
price  of  labour  was  extremely  low  and  saving  was  almost 
unknown.  On  the  other  hand  food  was  extraordinarily 
cheap  ; potatoes,  milk  and  turf  were  very  abundant,  and 
food  and  fire  were  nearly  the  only  wants  of  men  in  this 
stage  of  civilisation.  A few  hours’  labour  enabled  them 
to  erect  their  mud  hovels,  and  their  clothes  were  of  the 
humblest  description.  In  good  years  there  was  a rude 
plenty,  and  living  idle  lives  in  a temperate  and  healthy 
climate  they  were  in  general  physically  strong  and  con- 
stitutionally gay.  But  if  the  potatoes  failed  utter  famine 
at  once  ensued,  and  at  least  two  terrible  famines  desolated 
Ireland  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  swept  multitudes  away. 

The  one  really  profitable  agricultural  industry  was  that 
of  the  grazier,  and  immense  tracts  were  laid  out  in  pasture. 
Nature  had  made  Ireland  eminently  suited  for  it,  and  there 
was  an  enormous  and  profitable  export  of  beef  and  butter 
from  Cork.  Turning  land  into  pasture  was  not  only  the 
most  profitable  kind  of  farming,  it  had  also  the  great  advan- 
tage of  leaving  the  productive  energies  of  the  soil  unim- 
paired ; and  Catholics  especially  found  it  desirable,  as  it 
enabled  them  much  more  easily  than  in  other  kinds  of 
agriculture  to  evade  the  law  restricting  their  legal  profits. 
The  population  of  Ireland  was  still  very  scanty,  and  there 
were  vast  lonely  expanses  where  for  many  miles  scarcely 
a cottage  was  to  be  seen.  But  the  tendency  of  pasture  to 
encroach  on  arable  land  involved  many  evictions,  and  it 
was  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  chief  source  of  agrarian 
crime.  The  Houghers  of  Cattle,  who  were  formidable  in  the 
west  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
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Whiteboys,  who  became  so  formidable  about  the  middle 
of  the  century,  took  their  origin  chiefly  from  this  cause. 

The  picture  I have  drawn  of  Ireland  in  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  is  a very  dark  one,  but  it  is  possible 
to  portray  it  in  too  gloomy  colours.  If  her  remote 
situation  brought  with  it  many  evils,  it  at  least  saved  her 
from  the  foreign  invasions  which  had  desolated  some  of 
the  fairest  countries  in  Europe,  and  at  home  she  enjoyed 
several  generations  of  absolute  political  tranquillity. 
Nothing  in  the  Irish  history  of  the  first  eighty  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century  appears  more  remarkable  to  a 
modern  observer  than  her  perfect  quiet  at  times  when 
grave  dangers  menaced  England,  and  w^hen  she  was 
herself  almost  denuded  of  troops.  There  was  no  force 
resembling  the  modern  constabulary,  and  although  law- 
lessness as  distinguished  from  political  disaffection  was 
very  common,  the  resident  gentry  at  the  head  of  their  own 
tenantry  and  of  hastily  levied  volunteers  were  usually  able 
to  cope  with  disturbances  as  they  arose.  The  commercial 
policy  of  England — though  dictated  by  much  the  same 
maxims  as  that  of  other  countries — was  grossly  selfish  and 
ruinous  to  Irish  interests.  As  long  as  it  was  in  force  it  was 
impossible  for  Ireland  to  become  a really  wealthy  country, 
and  its  effects  would  have  been  still  worse  had  it  not  been 
mitigated  by  a large  smuggling  trade  in  wool.  On  the 
other  hand  England  asked  from  Ireland  no  direct  tribute. 
She  imposed  upon  her  no  part  of  the  burden  of  her  debt, 
and  she  undertook  her  whole  naval  defence.  In  the 
military  defence  of  the  Empire  Ireland  bore  rather  more 
than  her  share,  as  she  provided  a force  of  no  less  than 
12,000  men,  exclusively  Protestant.  This  force  was  chiefly 
paid  for  out  of  the  Irish  hereditary  revenue,  and  there 
were  great  abuses  in  the  manner  in  which  its  officers 
were  appointed  and  multiplied.  Civil  and  ecclesiastical 
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patronage  was  also  grossly  abused,  and  some  tens  of 
thousands  a year  were  expended  on  a most  profligate 
Pension  List.  But  the  government  of  Ireland,  considered 
as  a whole,  was  a very  cheap  one  ; taxation  was  exceedingly 
light ; for  a long  period  it  was  almost  wholly  unchanged, 
and  there  were  none  of  those  exemptions  in  favour  of 
the  rich  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  poor  that  were 
common  on  the  Continent.  The  hearth  tax,  which  was 
a duty  of  2s.  on  every  hearth,  was  the  one  tax  which  fell 
directly  on  the  poor,  and  until  near  the  close  of  the  century 
the  only  cabins  that  were  legall}^  exempted  from  it  were 
those  of  persons  who  lived  upon  alms  and  were  unable  to 
get  a livelihood  from  work,  and  very  poor  widows. 

The  country,  on  the  whole,  was  improving.  The  larger 
part  of  Connaught,  it  is  true,  and  some  remote  districts  of 
other  provinces  lay  almost  absolutely  outside  British  law ; 
but  there  was  a flourishing  and  civilised  population  in  the 
great  towns.  Dublin  ranked  second  among  the  cities  of 
the  Empire,  and  it  had  a brilliant  and  cultivated  society. 
Stately  mansions  were  arising ; there  was  a considerable 
amount  of  active  intellectual  life,  and  throughout  the  more 
civilised  portion  of  the  country  there  were  already  clear 
signs  of  increasing  though  moderate  prosperity.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  creeds  had  greatly  improved,  and  the  Irish 
landlords  and  large  middlemen  had  acquired  a real  influence 
over  their  tenants.  As  Protestants,  as  landlords,  and  as 
magistrates  they  had  an  almost  despotic  power.  Thrown 
very  much  on  their  own  resources  they  were  a military  class, 
and  they  put  down  disturbances  with  a high  hand  and  with 
little  regard  for  law,  but  the  manner  in  which  at  the  head 
of  their  own  tenantry  they  kept  Ireland  quiet,  combated 
the  Whiteboy  outbreaks,  and  at  a later  period  organised 
and  directed  the  volunteer  movement,  showed  that  they 
possessed  governing  qualities  of  no  mean  order.  They 
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were  ceasing  to  be  an  exotic  class,  and  had  taken  root  in 
the  soil ; they  knew  their  people ; they  had  qualities,  and 
also  failings,  which  were  congenial  to  them,  and  they  com- 
manded a large  amount  of  loyalty  and  devotion. 

The  government  was  a kind  of  tempered  despotism,  and 
the  most  vital  reforms  which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
English  Constitution  after  the  Commonwealth  and  after 
the  Revolution  of  1688  had  not  been  extended  to  Ireland. 
There  was  no  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  There  was  no  Annual 
Mutiny  Act.  The  judges  were  still  removable  at  pleasure. 
There  was  no  law  obliging  members  of  Parliament  who 
received  offices  of  profit  under  the  Crown  to  vacate  their 
seats.  The  Parliament  sat  for  a whole  reign,  and  that  of 
George  II.  continued  for  no  less  than  thirty-three  years. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  usually  absent  from  the 
country  about  three-quarters  of  his  time  of  office,  and  the 
practical  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Lords 
Justices,  consisting  of  the  Primate  and  a few  great 
officials.  The  Primate  was  always  an  Englishman,  and 
for  many  years  Primates  Boulter,  Hoadly,  and  Stone 
had  an  almost  despotic  influence.  The  English  Parlia- 
ment claimed  and  sometimes  exercised  the  right  of  legis- 
lating directly  for  Ireland  without  any  concurrence  of  the 
Irish  Parliament.  The  legitimacy  of  this  claim  was  a 
matter  of  constant  dispute.  An  Irish  Statute  of  Henry  VII. 
had,  it  is  true,  decreed  that  all  English  Statutes  which 
were  then  in  existence  w^ere  to  be  of  force  in  Ireland,  but 
the  school  of  Molyneux  strenuously  denied  that  the 
English  Parliament  could  by  its  own  authority  bind  Ire- 
land. It,  however,  not  unfrequently  did  so,  and  on  matters 
of  capital  importance.  Thus  an  English  Act  of  1690 
disqualified  Catholics  from  sitting  in  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland.  An  English  Act  of  1713  included  Ireland  in  the 
Schism  Act  against  Nonconformists.  An  English  Act  of 
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1719  not  only  asserted  the  right  of  the  English  Parliament 
to  legislate  for  Ireland,  but  also  deprived  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords  of  its  old  appellate  jurisdiction. 

But,  apart  from  this  occasional  exercise  of  a much  re- 
sented power,  the  English  Government  had  an  almost 
overwhelming  influence  over  the  Irish  Parliament,  owing 
to  the  extraordinary  powers  that  were  vested  in  the  Privy 
Councils  of  England  and  of  Ireland.  By  a law  passed 
under  Henry  VIL,  and  called  Poynings’  Act,  it  had  been 
enacted  that  the  Irish  Parliament  should  not  be  summoned 
till  the  measures  it  was  called  upon  to  pass  had  been 
approved  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England ; that  Parlia- 
ment could  neither  originate  nor  amend  any  Bills,  and 
that  its  sole  power  was  that  of  rejecting  or  accepting  the 
measures  thus  submitted  to  it.  Gradually  and  by  steps 
which  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  enumerate,  and  by 
some  legal  decisions  which  have  been  largely  disputed, 
the  Irish  Parliament  regained  in  a great  measure  the  right 
of  originating  Bills,  and  it  claimed,  though  for  a long 
time  unsuccessfully,  the  right  of  controlling  the  national 
purse.  Lord  Mountmorres  has  described  the  prevailing 
practice  in  Irish  legislation  as  it  existed  before  1782. 
Before  a Parliament  is  summoned,  he  tells  us,  it  was  the 
custom  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Irish  Council  should 
send  over  an  important  Bill  as  the  reason  for  summoning 
that  Assembly.  By  custom  this  Bill  was  always  a Money 
Bill,  ‘ and  it  was  constantly  rejected,  as  a Money  Bill  which 
originated  in  the  Council  was  contrary  to  a known  maxim 
that  the  Commons  hold  the  purse  of  the  nation.  . . . Propo- 
sitions for  laws,  or  heads  of  Bills  as  they  are  called,  origi- 
nated indifferently  in  either  House.  After  two  readings  and 
a committal  they  were  sent  by  the  Council  to  England,  and 
were  submitted,  usually  by  the  English  Privy  Council,  to 
the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General ; and  from  thence  they 
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were  returned  to  the  Council  of  Ireland,  from  whence  they 
were  sent  to  the  Commons  if  they  originated  there  (if  not  to 
the  Lords),  and  after  three  readings  they  were  sent  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords  where  they  went  through  the  same  stages ; 
and  then  the  Lord  Lieutenant  gave  the  royal  assent  in  the 
same  form  which  is  observed  in  Great  Britain.  In  all 
these  stages  in  England  and  Ireland,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  any  Bill  was  liable  to  be  rejected,  amended  or  altered, 
but  that  when  they  had  passed  the  Great  Seal  of  England 
no  alteration  could  be  made  by  the  Irish  Parliament.’  ^ 

The  ultimate  form,  therefore,  which  every  Irish 
measure  assumed  was  given  to  it  by  the  authorities  in 
England.  They  had  full  power  either  of  altering  or  re- 
jecting the  measures  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  that 
Parliament,  though  it  might  reject  Bills  which  were  re- 
turned to  it  from  England  in  an  amended  form,  had  no 
power  of  altering  them. 

In  addition  to  this  constitutional  subordination,  the 
subservience  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  secured  by  the 
nature  of  its  constituencies.  The  representation  of  the 
counties  appears  to  have  been  at  all  times  tolerably  sound, 
but  the  borough  system  had  been  developed  to  an  enormous 
extent  under  the  Stuarts,  and  chiefly  with  the  object  of 
securing  a complete  ascendency  to  the  Crown.  Out  of  the 
300  members  who  constituted  the  House  of  Commons,  no 
less  than  216  sat  for  boroughs  or  manors.  An  immense 
proportion  of  these  were  treasury  boroughs  or  boroughs  at 
the  disposal  of  persons  connected  with  the  Government, 
and  they  gave  the  administration  an  overwhelming  power. 
In  the  course  of  time,  however,  a large  proportion  of  these 
small  boroughs  fell  into  the  hands  of  great  resident  Irish 
noblemen  or  commoners,  and  this  fact  speedily  modified 
Irish  politics. 

* Lord  Montmorres’  History  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  i.  58-59. 
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A system  such  as  I have  described  had  little  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  representative  government,  especially  as  it 
was  only  at  very  long  intervals  that  even  the  more  inde- 
pendent members  came  into  contact  with  their  constituents, 
and  as  they  had  no  connection  with  the  Catholics  who 
formed  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  Irish  Parliament,  even  in 
its  worst  time,  contained  men  of  knowledge  and  ability 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  wants  and  circum- 
stances of  Ireland,  and  like  all  legislative  bodies  it  had 
a natural  tendency  to  extend  the  sphere  of  its  authority. 
In  the  later  years  of  George  II.  the  influence  of  Boyle, 
who  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  who 
afterwards  became  the  first  Lord  Shannon,  began  to  be  set 
up  in  opposition  to  that  of  Primate  Stone,  who  for  many 
years  had  directed  affairs  in  Ireland.  Boyle  was  the 
largest  borough  owner  in  Ireland,  and  he  grouped  around 
him  what  was  called  the  Irish,  as  distinguished  from 
the  English,  interest.  The  questions  that  divided  these 
parties  were  in  the  main  questions  of  patronage  and  power, 
but  there  was  some  real  national  significance  in  the  efforts 
of  a group  of  great  Irish  noblemen  to  put  an  end  to  a system 
under  which  the  most  important  and  most  lucrative  places 
in  Ireland  were  bestowed  on  men  of  another  country, 
who  were  often  habitual  absentees,  and  in  which  Irish 
interests  were  systematically  subordinated  to  English  ones. 

The  disputes  on  financial  questions  to  which  I have 
already  referred  took  a more  acute  form.  In  the  preceding 
years  a small  national  debt  had  grown  up  in  Ireland.  It 
had  risen  between  1715  and  1729  from  50,000L  to  rather 
more  than  220,000L,  and  for  some  years  it  continued  slowly 
to  increase.  After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  however,  a 
considerable  wave  of  prosperity  passed  over  the  country, 
and  in  1751  there  was  a large  surplus  in  the  Exchequer, 
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and  a violent  dispute  arose  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Parliament  about  its  disposal.  The  Crown  maintained  that 
it  should  be  considered  as  a part  of  the  hereditary  revenue, 
and  that  the  Commons  had  no  right  even  to  discuss  the 
disposition  of  it  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  King. 
In  order  to  establish  this  position  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
opened  the  session  of  1751  by  a speech  signifying  the  royal 
consent  to  the  appropriation  of  a portion  of  the  surplus  to 
the  liquidation  of  the  National  Debt.  The  House  passed  a 
Bill  with  that  object,  but  omitted  all  notice  of  the  royal 
assent.  In  England  the  Privy  Council  inserted  in  the  preamble 
of  the  Bill  an  alteration  signifying  that  such  an  assent  had 
been  given,  and  the  House  shrank  from  rejecting  the  Bill 
and  passed  it  in  its  altered  form.  In  1753  a similar 
dispute  arose,  but  the  opposition  had  grown  stronger  and  the 
indignation  against  the  conduct  of  the  English  Government 
was  very  intense.  When  the  Bill  was  returned  from  England 
with  the  same  alteration  as  in  1751,  it  was  fiercely  resisted, 
and  at  last  by  a majority  of  five  rejected  on  account  of  the 
alteration.  The  Government,  however,  dealt  with  the 
question  in  a very  peremptory  manner.  All  the  servants 
of  the  Crown  who  had  voted  in  the  majority  were  dismissed, 
and  a portion  of  the  surplus  was  applied  by  royal  authority 
and  without  parliamentary  sanction  to  the  liquidation  of 
the  debt. 

These  things  had  a very  considerable  influence  upon  Irish 
parliamentary  history  and  this  influence  was  by  no  means 
entirely  good.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Eevolution  there 
was  an  organised  opposition  in  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  it  was  supported  by  a really  popular  movement 
throughout  the  country.  The  price  of  boroughs  trebled  in 
a few  years  and  the  interest  in  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings immensely  increased.  On  the  other  hand  there  was 
much  more  parliamentary  corruption  and  the  national 
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expenditure  rapidly  rose.  The  House  of  Commons  having 
failed  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  surplus  in  the  Exchequer, 
resolved  that  no  such  surplus  should  again  exist ; it  began 
systematically  to  vote  large  bounties  and  grants  for 
manufactures  and  public  works,  and  it  was  its  special 
object  to  throw  the  additional  expenditure  on  the  hereditary 
revenue  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  King  again  to 
govern  without  the  assistance  of  Parliament.  It  effected 
this  object  by  voting  bounties  and  other  charges  without 
imposing  any  specific  taxes  for  paying  them,  thus  placing 
the  burden  on  the  revenue  at  large.  A curious  law  for  the 
encouragement  of  tillage  was  voted  and  accepted  by  the 
Viceroy,  granting  a bounty  in  perpetuity  on  the  carriage  of 
corn  to  the  Dublin  market,  and  in  a few  years  this  bounty 
amounted  to  an  annual  charge  of  more  than  50,000Z.  upon 
the  hereditary  revenue.  The  bounty  system  was  by  no 
means  wholly  evil,  for  in  a country  so  backward  and  so 
torpid  much  artificial  stimulus  to  industry  was  required, 
and  a large  number  of  the  enterprises  and  institutions 
assisted  by  the  Irish  Parliament  were  of  incontestable 
utility.  But  the  new  policy  was  a great  source  of  jobbery 
and  extravagance. 

The  Government  at  the  same  time  found  it  necessary 
to  bestow  much  more  attention  than  in  former  years  on 
the  management  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  large  sums 
were  expended  for  this  purpose.  Boyle  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  ascendency  he  desired,  but  he  w^as  bought  by 
a peerage,  and  pensions  and  honours  and  places  were  now 
habitually  bestowed  with  a sole  view  to  political  services. 
Power  had  passed  to  a great  extent  into  Irish  hands,  but  it 
was  chiefly  the  hands  of  a few  great  Irish  borough  owners 
who  obtained  the  name  of  ‘ undertakers  ’ because  they 
undertook,  in  consideration  of  obtaining  a large  share  of 
the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  to  carry  on  the  King’s  business 
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in  Parliament.  Parliamentary  corruption  had  not  been 
necessary  and  had  probably  not  been  largely  practised 
in  the  first  years  of  the  century,  but  great  sums  which 
would  once  have  been  devoted  chiefly  to  rewarding  English 
politicians  were  now  employed  in  securing  Irish  parlia- 
mentary influence.  Between  1755  and  1761  the  Pension 
List  rose  from  38,000?.  to  more  than  64,000?.  Even  in 
the  House  of  Commons  there  was  a strong  sense  of  the 
enormity  of  the  rise.  In  1756  a measure  for  obliging 
members  who  accepted  places  of  profit  or  pensions  from 
the  Crown  to  vacate  their  seats  was  only  rejected  by  eighty- 
five  to  fifty-nine,  and  in  the  following  year  resolutions 
against  the  abuses  in  the  Pension  List  were  carried  in  the 
House,  and  the  Commons,  with  the  Speaker  at  their  head, 
placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  King.  Whatever  doubt  there  might  be 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  members  of  Parliament,  there  was  at 
least  none  of  the  feeling  beyond  its  walls.  An  energetic 
and  enlightened,  though  as  yet  purely  Protestant,  public 
opinion  had  grown  up.  The  dread  of  revolution  and  con- 
fiscations which  had  once  dominated  over  all  other 
questions  of  internal  politics  had  passed  away.  The 
writings  of  Swift  and  Berkeley  had  sunk  deeply  into  Irish 
Protestant  opinion.  A determination  to  place  Irish  govern- 
ment on  the  same  constitutional  basis  as  the  government 
of  England,  to  obtain  for  the  Irish  Protestants  what 
English  Protestants  had  obtained  by  the  Eevolution  of  1688, 
and  to  make  the  Irish  Parliament  a really  representative 
and  independent  body  had  spread  far  and  wide,  and  when 
the  death  of  George  II.,  in  1760,  dissolved  the  Parliament 
which  had  lasted  through  a whole  generation,  all  the 
great  constitutional  questions  rose  rapidly  into  promi- 
nence. Meetings  and  associations  were  formed  demanding 
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septennial  Parliaments  ; the  reduction  of  the  Pension  List ; 
the  immovability  of  the  judges  ; the  enactment  of  a Habeas 
Corpus  Bill  and  the  independence  of  Parliament,  and  at  the 
election  which  took  place  in  the  following  year  a large 
number  of  members  were  returned  pledged  to  support  such 


measures. 
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HENEY  FLOOD 

It  was  in  the  last  year  of  the  long  Parliament  of 
George  II.  that  Henry  Flood,  the  subject  of  the  present 
biography,  first  appeared  in  the  field  of  politics.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench  in  Ireland. 
He  entered  Trinity  College  as  a fellow-commoner,  but 
terminated  his  career,  as  is  still  sometimes  done,  at  Oxford, 
where  he  applied  himself  with  much  energy  to  the  classics, 
and  especially  to  those  studies  which  are  advantageous  to 
an  orator  in  forming  a pure  and  elevated  style.  For  this 
purpose  he  learned  considerable  portions  of  Cicero  by 
heart.  He  wrote  out  Demosthenes  and  iEschines  on  the 
Crown,  two  books  of  the  ‘ Paradise  Lost,’  a translation  of 
two  books  of  Homer,  and  the  finest  passages  from  every 
play  of  Shakespeare.  Like  most  persons  who  combine 
great  ambition  with  great  powers  of  expression,  he  devoted 
himself  much  to  poetry,  his  principal  production  being 
an  ‘ Ode  to  Fame,’  which  appears  to  have  been  much 
admired  by  his  friends,  and  is  written  in  the  formal,  florid 
style  that  was  then  popular.  He  was  also  passionately 
devoted  to  private  theatricals,  which  were  very  fashionable 
in  Ireland  and  which  contributed  not  a little  to  form  his 
style  of  elocution. 

The  portraits  drawn  by  his  contemporaries  are  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  They  represent  him  as  genial,  frank, 
and  open  ; endowed  with  brilliant  conversational  powers, 
and  the  happiest  manner,  ‘ the  most  easy  and  best-tempered 
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man  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  most  sensible.’ ' His 
figure  in  early  manhood  was  exceedingly  graceful,  and  his 
countenance,  though  afterwards  soured  and  distorted  by 
disease,  of  corresponding  beauty.  He  was  of  a remark- 
ably social  disposition,  delighting  in  witty  society  and  in 
field-sports,  somewhat  prone  to  dissipation,  but  readil}^ 
conciliating  the  affection  of  all  classes.  Lord  Mount- 
morres,  who  knew  him  chiefly  in  his  later  years,  and  was 
inclined  to  judge  him  with  severity,  describes  him  as  a 
pre-eminently  truthful  man  and  exceedingly  averse  to 
flattery.  He  married  a member  of  the  great  house  of 
Beresford,  who  brought  him  a large  fortune,  and  as  his 
father  was  a man  of  wealth  and  position,  he  was  at  no 
time  embarrassed  by  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  was  en- 
abled to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  When  we  add  to  this  that  he  was  a man  of 
great  natural  eloquence,  indomitable  courage,  and  sin- 
gularly acute  judgment,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  possessed 
almost  every  requisite  for  a great  public  leader. 

He  entered  Parliament  in  1759  as  member  for  Kilkenny, 
being  then  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  and  took  his  seat 
on  the  benches  of  the  Opposition. 

It  was  not  probable  that  a Parliament  constituted  like 
that  of  Ireland  should  have  given  much  scope  for  elo- 
quence, and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  George  III. 
that  its  debates  were  reported,  but  the  Parliament  of 
George  II.  contained  at  least  one  orator  who  appears  to 
have  been  very  remarkable.  This  was  Anthony  Malone, 
the  father  of  the  well-known  editor  of  Shakespeare.  He 
was  a lawyer  in  large  practice,  a prominent  member  of 
more  than  one  Government,  and  though  no  fragments  of 
his  speeches  have  survived,  his  calm  and  perspicacious 
judgment  and  his  eminently  judicial  eloquence  made  a 


* Grattan. 
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deep  impression  on  some  of  the  most  enlightened  of  his 
contemporaries.  Grattan  describes  him  as  a ‘ man  of  the 
finest  intellect  that  any  country  ever  produced,’  and  he 
quotes  a remarkable  saying  of  Lord  Sackville,  who  was 
Irish  Secretary  in  1753,  that  the  elder  Pitt,  Murray,  and 
Malone  were  the  three  ablest  men  he  had  ever  known, 
and  that  of  these  three,  if  a question  had  to  be  argued 
before  twelve  wise  men,  he  would  have  preferred  Malone. 
Gerard  Hamilton,  another  very  able  Irish  Secretary,  has 
attested  the  extraordinary  power  of  his  speaking,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  question  of  making  an  Irishman  Chancellor 
was  first  raised.  Lord  Camden,  while  maintaining  that  an 
Englishman  should  always  be  chosen,  declared  that  if  this 
rule  were  broken  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  Malone 
placed  him  above  ail  competitors.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a man  of  high  and  independent  character,  and 
the  accusation  of  timidity  which  was  sometimes  brought 
against  him  was  probably  only  due  to  his  constitutional 
repugnance  to  violent  words  or  actions.  He  was  an  early 
advocate  of  the  mitigation  of  the  penal  code  against  the 
Catholics,  and  although  he  always  abstained  from  factious 
opposition,  he  was  twice  dismissed  from  a lucrative  office 
on  account  of  the  course  which  he  pursued.  He  was  de- 
prived of  the  office  of  Prime  Serjeant  on  account  of  his 
opposition  to  the  alteration  of  the  Money  Bill  in  1753,  and 
of  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  because  he 
objected  to  sending  over  a Money  Bill  originating  in 
England  as  the  ground  for  summoning  the  first  Parlia- 
ment of  George  III.  He  was,  however,  at  this  time  in  the 
decline  of  life,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any 
considerable  part  in  the  new  reign. 

Another  remarkable  man  was  Hely  Hutchinson,  who 
belonged  to  a later  generation,  and  whose  political  career 
was  almost  exactly  contemporary  with  that  of  Flood.  He 
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was  nearly  always  connected  with  the  Government,  and 
he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a very  inveterate  place- 
hunter.  Lord  North  is  reported  to  have  said  of  him  that,  ‘ if 
you  gave  him  England  and  Ireland  for  a domain,  he  would 
ask  the  Isle  of  Man  for  a potato-garden,’  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  few  Irishmen  have  obtained  and  com- 
bined so  many  important  posts.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  he  was  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  a dignity 
which  was  given  him  merely  for  his  political  services,  and 
which  he  held  in  conjunction  with  a seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  with  some  important  political  offices.  His 
administration  of  the  University  was  a very  stormy  one ; 
he  excited  many  jealousies  and  animosities,  and  he  was  at 
every  period  of  his  career  the  object  of  much  bitter  and 
probably  malevolent  criticism  ; but  Gerard  Hamilton  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  not  only  a very  able  but  also  a perfectly 
honest  politician,  and  both  Lord  Townshend  and  Lord 
Harcourt  have  spoken  of  his  great  abilities  and  experience, 
and  of  his  excellent  private  character. 

He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  steadiest  advo- 
cates of  a liberal  policy  towards  Catholics,  and  he  has  left 
emphatic  testimony  to  their  loyalty  during  the  period  of 
Jacobite  conspiracy.  He  was  probably  the  first  Irishman 
who  clearly  saw  that  a system  of  united  and  unsectarian 
education  was  one  of  the  chief  needs  of  Ireland.  During 
his  administration  Catholics  were  freely  admitted  by  conniv- 
ance as  students  into  Trinity  College,  and  he  lived  to  see 
one  of  his  favourite  objects  attained  when  the  degrees  of 
the  University  were  opened  to  them  in  1793.  Hutchinson 
would  gladly  have  gone  still  further.  He  was  keenly 
sensible  of  the  danger  of  an  ignorant,  separatist  priesthood, 
and  he  urged  that  a Catholic  faculty  of  theology  should  be 
established  in  Trinity  College,  and  that  while  on  all  secular 
subjects  Protestants  and  Catholics  should  compete  together 
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for  the  same  honours,  at  the  same  examinations  and  on 
the  same  terms,  full  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  Catholic  students  by  their  oto 
priests.  An  educated  priesthood  and  a wide-spread  system 
of  good  secular  education  was,  he  contended,  what  Ireland 
most  needed.  He  advocated  the  foundation  of  a number 
of  sizarships  in  Trinity  College  for  the  cheap  education  of 
the  poorer  Catholic  students,  and  the  establishment  of 
diocesan  schools  endowed  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  them  gratuitously  for  the  University.  He  spoke 
with  horror  of  the  laws  which  denied  education  to  the 
Irish  Catholics,  but  he  at  the  same  time  deprecated  the 
foundation  of  any  sectarian  colleges.  The  people  of  Ire- 
land, he  contended,  would  never  be  truly  knit  together 
without  a good  system  of  common  and  united  secular 
education,  freed  from  every  element  of  sectarianism,  but 
accompanied  by  ample  facilities  for  separate  religious 
instruction. 

On  another  great  subject  Hutchinson  was  far  in 
advance  of  his  age.  He  was  one  of  the  very  first  poli- 
ticians in  the  three  kingdoms  to  adopt  fully  the  doctrines 
of  Adam  Smith,  and  on  all  commercial  subjects  he  was  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  of  his  age.  The  palpa- 
bly ruinous  effects  of  the  commercial  restrictions  had  pre- 
pared the  mmds  of  intelligent  Irishmen  to  welcome  the  new 
teaching,  and  a small  but  remarkably  able  school  of  Irish 
economists  speedily  arose.  Hutchinson  was  their  most 
conspicuous  member.  His  treatise  on  ‘ the  commercial 
restraints  of  Ireland  ’ was  published  only  three  years  after 
the  ‘ Wealth  of  Nations.’  It  is  a work  of  great  ability  and 
contains  the  fullest  and  best  statement  of  this  class  of  Irish 
grievances.  In  the  discussion  of  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions, however,  to  which  Flood  devoted  himself,  Hutchinson 
did  not  take  any  conspicuous  place.  He  gave  several 
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Liberal  votes,  but  he  was  certainly  not  a keen,  he  was  pro- 
bably not  a very  convinced  reformer,  and  he  usually  acted 
with  the  Government.  He  was  a skilful  debater.  His 
speeches  were  always  marked  by  good  sense,  and  in  light 
sarcasm  and  raillery  he  was  superior  to  Flood,  but  in  the 
weightier  qualities  of  parliamentary  eloquence  he  appears 
to  have  been  decidedly  his  inferior. 

At  the  same  time  the  eloquence  of  Flood,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  description  of  contemporaries  and  from 
the  fragments  that  remain,  was  not  quite  equal  to  that  of 
some  later  Irish  orators.  He  was  too  sententious  and  too 
laboured.  He  had,  at  least  in  his  later  years,  but  little 
fire  and  imagination  ; his  taste  was  by  no  means  pure  ; 
and  his  language  though  full  of  force  and  meaning  was 
often  tinged  with  pedantry.  He  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest  of  parliamentary  reasoners.  To 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  speeches  of  Grattan, 
and  know  the  wonderful  force  with  which  that  orator 
condensed  an  argument  into  an  epigram,  and  disencumbered 
it  of  all  superfluous  matter,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
Flood  was  generally  considered  the  more  convincing 
reasoner  of  the  two.  He  was  a master  of  grave  sarcasm, 
of  invective,  of  weighty,  judicial  statement,  and  of  reply  ; 
and  he  brought  to  every  question  an  unusually  wide  range 
of  constitutional  knowledge,  and  a keen  and  prescient, 
though  somewhat  sceptical,  judgment.  He  was  indeed  far 
from  being  a mere  rhetorician,  and  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  extravagant  opinion  of  the  value  of  rhetoric. 
He  once  spoke  of  how  little  ‘ an  ability  of  expressing 
sentiments  clearly,  correctly  and  forcibly  ’ implies  ‘ quick- 
ness of  conception,  soundness  of  judgment  or  any  other 
natural  faculty  of  the  mind.’  He  is  said  to  have 
surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  irritating  and 
embarrassing  tactics  of  an  Opposition  leader.  There  was 
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an  air  of  solemn  dignity  in  his  manner  which  added 
much  to  the  effect  of  his  greater  speeches,  but  did  not  suit 
trivial  subjects.  Grattan  said  of  him,  that  ‘ on  a small 
subject  he  was  miserable.  Put  a distaff  in  his  hand,  and, 
like  Hercules,  he  made  sad  work  of  it ; but  give  him  a 
thunderbolt,  and  he  had  the  arm  of  a Jove.’ 

The  exertions  of  Flood  soon  produced  their  fruit. 
Public  opinion  began  to  show  itself  outside  the  walls  of 
Parliament,  and  a powerful  Opposition  was  organised 
within.  The  chief  objects  he  proposed  to  himself  were  the 
shortening  of  the  duration  of  Parliament,  the  reduction  of 
the  Pension  List,  the  creation  of  a constitutional  militia, 
and  the  independence  of  the  Irish  Parliament  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  Molyneux.  In  pursuing  the  first 
of  these  objects  he  found  a powerful  auxiliary  in  Charles 
Lucas,  a man  who  then  occupied  a prominent  position  in 
Irish  politics.  Lucas  had  been  originally  a Dublin 
apothecary.  He  w^as  a man  of  little  education  and  no 
property,  but  of  a strong,  shrewd,  coarse  intellect,  great 
courage,  and  indefatigable  perseverance  in  hunting  up 
and  exposing  abuses.  In  1741,  having  detected  as  he 
thought  some  encroachments  that  had  been  made  by 
the  aldermen  of  Dublin  on  the  general  elective  rights  of 
the  citizens,  he  entered  into  a long  and  acrimonious  con- 
troversy on  the  subject  which  lasted  for  many  years,  and  he 
at  the  same  time  took  an  active  part  in  general  politics. 
He  strongly  maintained  the  independence  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  on  the  principles  of  Molyneux,  but  he  de- 
nounced its  corruption  in  so  pointed  and  personal  a 
manner,  and  he  showed  himself  so  active  in  attacking 
local  abuses  that  he  made  himself  many  enemies.  The 
grand  jury  of  Dublin  ordered  his  addresses  to  be 
burnt,  and  the  House  of  Commons  in  1749  summoned 
him  to  appear  at  its  bar  for  libel,  proclaimed  him  an 
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enemy  to  the  country,  and  addressed  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  order  his  prosecution.  A warrant  was  issued  and 
Lucas  fled  to  England,  where  he  became  a physician 
and  practised  with  some  success,  and  he  wrote  in  exile 
an  appeal  to  the  people  of  both  countries,  as  well  as 
some  medical  works,  the  most  important  being  a treatise 
on  Bath  waters.  A nolle  prosequi  at  last  enabled  him  to 
return,  and  his  popularity  was  now  so  great  that  he  was 
elected  member  for  Dublin  in  1761.  He  had  lost  the  use 
of  his  limbs,  and  his  speeches — which  were  chiefly  remark- 
able for  their  violent  vituperation — were  all  delivered 
sitting.  He  denounced  the  pensioners  and  the  Government 
with  unsparing  bitterness,  but  there  was  no  one  against 
whom  his  sarcasm  was  more  envenomed  than  against  his 
own  colleague.  That  colleague  was  the  Eecorder  of  Dublin, 
the  father  of  Henry  Grattan,  Lucas  brought  forward  a 
Septennial  Bill,  but  it  never  became  law.  He  assisted 
Flood  in  Parliament  by  his  speeches,  but  exercised  a far 
greater  influence  outside  Parliament  by  articles  in  the 
‘ Freeman’s  Journal,’  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
founders.  He  died  in  1771.^ 

For  about  ten  years  the  independent  party  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  carried  on  a desultory  warfare  on  the  questions 
I have  enumerated.  Their  influence  was  shown  in  the 
creation  of  a strong  and  growing  public  feeling  outside 
Parliament,  and  of  a small  but  able  Opposition  within  its 
walls ; but  though  they  often  embarrassed  a minister 
and  sometimes  carried  a division,  their  measures  were 
always  ultimately  rejected  either  by  Parliament  or  the 
Privy  Council.  In  17 67,  however,  a great  and  unforeseen 
change  took  place  in  their  prospects,  in  consequence  of  the 

* His  pamphlets  and  addresses  have  been  collected  ; they  form  one  thick 
and  tedious  volume.  Some  of  his  speeches  may  be  found  in  Caldwell’s 
Debates.  There  is  an  excellent  account  of  Lucas  by  Mr.  Dunlop  in  the 
Biographical  Dictionary. 
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appointment  of  Lord  Townshend  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
of  the  new  line  of  policy  which  he  was  instructed  to  pursue. 

Lord  Townshend  was  brother  of  the  more  famous 
Charles  Townshend,  whose  brilliant  but  disastrous  career 
closed  almost  immediately  after  this  appointment.  A 
soldier  of  some  distinction,  with  considerable  talents  and 
popular  and  convivial  manners,  he  entered  upon  his  ad- 
ministration under  very  promising  circumstances.  His 
first  speech  from  the  throne  announced  and  favoured  the 
project  of  making  the  judges  irremovable ; and  a Bill  to 
that  effect  was  accordingly  carried  through  Parliament,  but 
it  was  returned  from  England  so  altered  that  it  was 
rejected  ; and  this  important  reform,  which  had  been 
obtained  in  England  at  the  Revolution,  was  not  extended 
to  Ireland  till  1782.  But  the  unpopularity  which  resulted 
from  this  failure  was  more  than  compensated  in  the 
following  year  by  the  enthusiasm  produced  by  the  con- 
cession of  one  of  the  strongest  wishes  of  the  Irish  Pro- 
testants. The  limitation  of  the  duration  of  Parliament 
was  justly  regarded  by  them  as  the  first  condition  of  all 
constitutional  progress,  and  Flood  had  given  it  a fore- 
most place  in  his  programme  of  reform.  The  members  of 
Parliament,  very  naturally,  disliked  it,  but  they  did  not 
venture  to  resist  the  popular  outcry  ; they  felt  secure  that 
if  they  passed  the  Bill  it  would  be  afterwards  rejected 
in  England ; and  they  were  not  averse  to  obtaining  in 
this  manner  some  popularity  with  their  constituents. 
This  little  comedy  was  played  three  times,  but  in  1768 
the  English  Cabinet  resolved  to  yield.  They  were  not 
uninfluenced  by  the  violent  commotion  I that  had  arisen  in 
Ireland,  by  the  unpopularity  produced  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Judges  Bill,  and  by  a belief  that  shorter  parliaments  would 
break  the  power  of  the  Irish  aristocracy,  and  they  espe- 
cially desired  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Lord  Townshend 
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for  obtaining  a measure  on  which  they  had  greatly  set 
their  hearts—  an  augmentation  of  the  army  on  the  Irish 
establishment  from  12,000  to  15,000.  The  limitation  Bill 
as  it  passed  through  Parliament  was  a septennial  one,  but 
it  was  changed  in  England  into  an  octennial  one,  which  was 
better  suit.ed  to  a Parliament  that  only  sat  every  second 
year,  and  in  that  form  it  became  law.  The  policy  of  Flood 
and  Lucas  had  so  far  triumphed,  and  the  Parliament 
became  in  some  real  sense  an  organ  of  the  popular  will. 
Townshend  had  also  held  out  hopes  that  the  English 
Government  were  prepared  to  consider  with  favour  the 
demand  for  a Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  for  the  creation  of  a 
national  militia. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant,  however,  who  was  the  object  of  a 
general  enthusiasm  in  the  beginning  of  1768,  was  des- 
tined to  become  one  of  the  most  unpopular  who  have  ever 
ruled  in  Ireland,  and  to  give  an  unprecedented  impulse  to 
the  national  spirit.  As  I have  already  said,  it  had  been  the 
custom  of  his  predecessors  to  reside  very  little  in  Ireland, 
and  the  management  of  Parliament  was  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  four  or  five  great  borough-owners,  who  undertook  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  Government  in  consideration  of 
obtaining  a monopoly  of  its  patronage.  This  system  Lord 
Townshend  resolved  to  destroy.  If  his  object  had  been 
simply  to  check  corruption,  or  to  make  Parliament  in  some 
degree  popular,  it  would  have  been  laudable,  and  a Lord 
Lieutenant  who  was  habitually  resident  was  sure  to  be 
acceptable  to  Dublin ; but  the  real  end  of  his  policy  was  of 
a different  nature.  The  great  Irish  families  were  grasping, 
rapacious  and  corrupt ; but  they  also  constituted  in  some 
measure  an  independent  Irish  party,  and  Lord  Townshend 
was  instructed  to  break  their  power,  to  restore  to  the 
Executive  the  patronage  and  influence  which  they  had 
gradually  intercepted,  to  make  the  Lord  Lieutenant  once 
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more  the  real  and  efficient  governor  of  the  country,  and 
the  Parliament  directly  and  exclusively  subservient  to  his 
influence. 

The  first  dispute  was  about  the  Augmentation  of  the 
Irish  army.  It  was  contended  in  opposition  to  it  that  the 
finances  of  the  country  were  not  in  the  position  to  sup- 
port a considerable  addition  to  the  expenditure ; that  the 
existing  force  of  12,000  men,  if  compared  with  the  army 
raised  in  England,  was  a more  than  sufficient  contribution 
on  the  part  of  Ireland  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire ; that 
there  was  an  enormous  amount  of  jobbing  in  the  Irish 
army  which  made  it  proportionately  much  more  expensive 
than  the  army  in  England ; that  while  the  new  troops 
were  mainly  intended  for  Colonial  garrisons,  Ireland  was 
bound  neither  by  sympathy  nor  interest  to  assist  in  the 
subjugation  of  America,  and  that  though  supported  by 
Irish  revenues,  the  Irish  army  was  raised  and  governed 
under  an  English  and  not  under  an  Irish  statute.  The 
Government  made,  however,  two  very  valuable  concessions. 
One,  which  was  especially  pleasing  to  the  Irish  country 
gentry,  was  that  Ireland  should  no  longer  be  liable  in  time 
of  war  to  be  left  denuded  of  troops,  for  it  was  to  be 
provided  that,  except  in  the  gravest  emergency,  12,000 
out  of  the  15,000  soldiers  could  not  be  removed  from 
Ireland  without  the  assent  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  The 
other  was  that  the  Irish  battalions  should  be  assimilated 
to  the  English  ones,  and  the  excessive  number  of  officers, 
and  especially  of  absentee  generals,  reduced.  On  the  whole 
the  measure  appears  to  have  been  received  under  these 
conditions  with  a considerable  amount  of  favour,  though 
Flood  remained  discontented,  but  the  Undertakers,  who 
had  hitherto  carried  on  the  Government,  after  much 
bargaining  about  terms  for  themselves,  refused  to  support 
it,  and  in  the  first  of  Lord  Townshend’s  Parliaments  they 
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succeeded  in  defeating  it.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Bill,  which  had  passed  through  the  Irish 
Parliament,  was  rejected  by  the  Privy  Council  in  England. 

Townshend  believed  that  the  Augmentation  Bill  when 
coupled  with  the  clause  securing  the  presence  of  12,000 
men  in  Ireland,  was  not  really  unpopular  with  the  indepen- 
dent country  gentlemen.  The  opposition  of  Flood  does  not 
appear  at  this  time  to  have  been  at  all  decided,  and 
Townshend  had  great  hopes  of  soon  bringing  him  into 
office.  Flood  had  vehemently  attacked  the  custom  of  ap- 
pointing Englishmen  to  the  chief  judicial  posts  in  Ireland, 
and  on  the  death  of  Chancellor  Bowes,  Townshend  did  his 
utmost  to  procure  an  Irishman  as  a successor,  but  the 
English  Cabinet,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Lord  Camden  and 
Lord  Northington,  refused  their  consent ; and  he  also  tried, 
though  equally  unsuccessfully,  to  induce  the  Government  to 
consent  to  some  relaxation  of  the  commercial  code.  But 
his  first  object  was  now  to  break  down  the  ascendency  of 
the  aristocracy  of  large  borough-owners  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  and  to  establish  the  full  and  entire  supremacy 
of  the  English  Executive.  The  constitutional  dependency 
of  the  Parliament  was  emphatically  asserted,  and  the  result 
of  this  policy  was  that  the  great  aristocratic  families  were 
thrown  into  a close  though  temporary  alliance  with  the 
party  of  Flood  and  of  the  Patriots. 

The  Octennial  Bill  having  been  carried.  Parliament 
was  dissolved  on  May  28,  1768,  but  the  new  Parliament 
did  not  meet  till  the  October  of  the  following  year.  During 
this  long  interval  there  had  been  a great  deal  of  bargaining 
with  a view  of  obtaining  a Government  majority.  Several 
supporters  of  Townshend  were  made  peers  or  baronets  or 
promoted  in  the  peerage.  It  was  clearly  shown  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  not  the  Irish  oligarchy  was  now  to  be 
the  true  source  of  Government  patronage.  There  was  much 
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negotiation  with  the  smaller  borough-owners  and  with  the 
independent  members.  The  Augmentation  Bill  was  made 
more  acceptable  by  an  express  stipulation  that  it  was  only 
in  the  case  of  invasion,  or  rebellion  in  Great  Britain  that 
the  12,000  men  could  be  withdrawn  without  the  consent  of 
the  Parliament,  and  that  the  Irish  army  should  be  estab- 
lished on  the  authority  of  an  Irish  and  not,  as  hitherto,  on 
the  authority  of  an  English  Act  of  Parliament.  By  this 
last  concession  Hely  Hutchinson  was  induced  to  support 
the  Government.  On  the  whole,  Lord  Townshend  believed 
that  he  had  secured  a majority  in  the  coming  Parliament, 
though  he  was  under  no  illusion  about  the  corrupt  motives 
that  governed  its  leading  members. 

His  hopes,  however,  were  soon  deceived.  The  struggle 
in  the  new  Parliament  began  upon  the  question  of  a Money 
Bill.  A large  proportion  of  the  Irish  members  had  always, 
as  I have  said,  aimed  at  obtaining  for  their  House  a complete 
control  of  the  national  purse,  and  the  practice  of  originat- 
ing or  altering  Money  Bills  in  England  had  always  been 
resented.  It  was  contended  by  some  on  very  doubtful 
grounds  that  this  practice  was  illegal ; by  others  that,  even 
if  strictly  legal,  it  was  incompatible  with  all  national 
independence,  and  that  the  Commons  should  resist  it  by  the 
exercise  of  their  undoubted  right  of  rejecting  any  Money 
Bill  which  did  not  originate  with  themselves.  A Money 
Bill  originated  by  the  Privy  Council  in  1769  was  rejected 
by  the  first  Octennial  Parliament,  as  a similar  Bill  had 
been  in  the  previous  Parliament ; but,  instead  of  following 
the  usual  course  of  doing  so  without  assigning  any  reason, 
the  new  Parliament  declared  in  its  resolution  that  the  Bill 
was  rejected  because  it  did  not  take  its  rise  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Having  taken  this  step,  the  House  proceeded 
to  prove  its  loyalty  to  the  Crown  by  voting  unusually  large 
supplies  and  by  passing  the  Augmentation  Bill ; but  no 
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sooner  had  these  votes  been  passed  than  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
went  down  to  the  House,  delivered  in  the  form  of  a speech 
an  angry  protest,  which  he  caused  to  be  inserted  in  the 
j ournals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  prorogued  the  Parlia- 
ment though  pressing  business  was  on  hand,  and  though 
several  temporary  statutes  were  expiring  and  required 
renewal. 

For  fourteen  months  it  was  not  again  summoned.  In 
the  meantime  the  Government  fought  their  battle  by 
numerous  dismissals,  and  by  the  most  lavish  corruption  in 
the  forms  of  peerages,  pensions  and  places.  It  was  after- 
wards a confession  or  a boast  of  Lord  Clare  that  not  less 
than  half  a million  of  money  was  spent  in  obtaining  a 
majority.  With  such  a Constitution  as  that  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  such  efforts  could  scarcely  fail.  When  the 
House  met  in  February  1771,  the  customary  congratulatory 
addresses  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  were  duly  carried,  though 
not  without  great  difficulty,  and  after  a powerful  opposition 
from  Flood  in  the  Commons  and  from  Charlemont  in  the 
Lords.  In  seventeen  divisions  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  first  two  days  of  the  session  the  Government 
triumphed,  but  Ponsonby,  the  Speaker,  resigned  his  office 
rather  than  present  the  address,  and  when  another  altered 
Money  Bill  was  afterwards  introduced,  it  was  rejected  on 
the  motion  of  Flood  without  a division.  The  Commissioners 
of  Eevenue,  who  were  not  allowed  to  sit  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  had  seats  in  that  of  Ireland,  and  Lord 
Townshend,  with  a view  to  increasing  his  parliamentary 
influence,  resolved  to  increase  their  number  from  seven  to 
twelve.  Flood  denounced  the  proposed  measure,  and  on  his 
motion  the  Parliament  passed  a resolution  asserting  the 
sufficiency  of  seven.  In  accordance  with  another  resolu- 
tion, the  opinion  of  the  House  was  formally  laid  before 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  carried  out  his  intention  in 
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defiance  of  it.  Every  nerve  was  strained  on  both  sides. 
Eepeated  votes  of  censure  were  brought  forward  and  some 
of  them  were  carried.  Sixteen  peers  drew  up  a protest  in 
terms  of  unexampled  violence  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
Viceroy,  and  outside  Parliament  public  feeling  was  fiercely 
roused.  Lord  Torashend  succumbed  to  the  storm.  He  was 
recalled  in  September  1772,  but  before  he  left  Ireland  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a vote  of  thanks  from  Parliament. 

During  the  course  of  this  contest  a series  of  political 
papers  appeared  in  Dublin,  under  the  title  of  ‘ Baratariana,’ 
which  produced  an  extraordinary  sensation,  and  are  not 
even  now  quite  forgotten.  They  consisted  of  a history  of 
Barataria,  being  a sketch  of  Lord  Townshend’s  administra- 
tion, with  fictitious  names ; of  a series  of  letters  modelled 
after  Junius  ; and  of  three  or  four  satirical  poems.  The 
history  and  the  poems  were  by  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  the 
dedication  and  the  letters  signed  ‘ Posthumus  ’ and 
‘ Pertinax  ’ by  Grattan,  and  those  signed  ‘ Syndercombe  ’ 
by  Flood.  Flood’s  letters  are  powerful  and  well-reasoned, 
though  very  violent,  but,  like  his  speeches,  they  are  too 
laboured  in  style,  and  they  certainly  give  no  countenance 
to  the  notion  started  at  one  time  that  he  was  the  author  of 
the  letters  of  Junius. 

Flood  had  now  attained  to  a position  that  had  as 
yet  been  unparalleled  in  Ireland.  He  had  shown  that 
great  abilities  unconnected  with  office  could  find  a real 
scope  for  action  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  He  had  proved 
himself  beyond  all  comparison  the  greatest  popular  orator 
that  his  country  had  as  yet  produced,  and  also  a consummate 
master  of  Parliamentary  tactics.  Under  Parliamentary 
conditions  that  were  exceedingly  unfavourable  and  in  an 
atmosphere  charged  with  corruption,  venality,  and  subser- 
viency, he  had  created  a party  before  which  ministers 
had  begun  to  quail,  and  had  inoculated  the  Protestant 
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constituencies  with  a genuine  spirit  of  liberty  and  of  self- 
reliance.  The  concession  of  the  Octennial  Act  was  mainly 
ascribed  to  his  efforts  ; he  had  done  more  than  any  previous 
Irishman  to  interest  the  country  in  parliamentary  discus- 
sions, and  he  had  placed  before  it  a programme  of  reforms 
which  gave  a direction  and  an  impulse  to  public  opinion.  No 
rival  had  as  yet  risen  to  detract  from  his  fame,  and  no  sus- 
picion rested  upon  his  conduct.  The  tide  now  began  to  turn. 
We  have  henceforth  to  describe  the  rapid  decadence  of  his 
power.  We  have  to  follow  him  descending  from  his  proud 
position,  eclipsed  by  a more  splendid  genius,  soured  by 
disappointment,  and  clouded  by  suspicion,  and  sinking, 
after  one  brilliant  flash  of  departing  glory,  into  a position  of 
comparative  insignificance. 

Lord  Harcourt  succeeded  Lord  Townshend  as  Viceroy. 
He  came  over  to  Ireland  some  time  before  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  which  did  not  take  place  till  October  1773. 
His  government  was  intended  to  be  a viceroyalty  of 
conciliation,  and  it  was  noticed  that  Flood,  as  well  as  the 
more  aristocratic  leaders  of  the  late  Opposition,  were 
present  at  his  first  levees.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
new  Lord  Lieutenant  was  to  win  the  support  of  Flood, 
of  whose  great  abilities  and  influence  in  Parliament  he 
formed  the  highest  estimate.  Blaquiere,  the  new  Chief 
Secretary,  was  authorised  to  offer  him  the  first  great  office 
that  became  vacant,  and  Harcourt  wrote  to  England  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  secure  Mr.  Flood  almost  at  any 
expense,  ‘ rather  than  risk  the  opposition  of  so  formidable 
a leader.’  These  overtures  were  successful,  and  having  at 
first  supported  the  Administration  as  an  independent 
member,  he  at  length  consented,  in  the  October  of  1775, 
to  accept  the  office  of  Vice-Treasurer,  with  a salary  of 
3,500A  a year,  and  a seat  in  the  Privy  Council. 

Of  all  the  steps  of  his  career  this  has  been  the  most 
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censured.  The  reasons,  however,  which  Flood  alleged  for 
joining  the  Government  are  on  record,  and,  besides  con- 
temporary letters  and  conversations  that  were  preserved, 
we  possess  his  own  very  elaborate  vindication  in  a speech 
which  he  delivered  in  1783  in  reply  to  the  invective  of 
Grattan.  These  reasons  seem  to  me  amply  sufiQcient  to 
exculpate  him  from  the  charge  of  corruption.  Flood  had 
never  been  a factious  or  systematic  opponent  of  Govern- 
ments. He  had  promised  his  warm  support  to  that  of 
Lord  Bristol,  who  had  accepted  the  Lord  Lieutenancy 
under  Lord  Chatham  ; his  persistent  hostility  to  Lord 
Townshend,  as  he  himself  explicitly  states,  only  dated 
from  the  prorogation,  and  it  was  confined  to  particular 
measures  of  a Viceroy  who  had  been  recalled.  He  desired, 
it  is  true,  to  make  the  Irish  Legislature  as  independent  as 
that  of  England,  and  it  was  an  intelligible  policy  to  stand 
apart  from  every  Government  which  refused  to  make  the 
concession  ; but  such  a policy  then  appeared  absolutely 
suicidal.  The  constitution  of  Parliament  and  the  charac- 
ter of  its  members  made  it  seem  utterly  impossible  that 
a measure  of  independence  could  be  carried  in  the  teeth  of 
the  Government,  and  if  it  were  carried  there  was  not  the 
faintest  probability  of  such  a movement  outside  the  walls 
as  would  compel  the  English  Parliament  to  yield  to  it.  It 
was  not  possible  for  Flood  or  for  any  man  to  predict  the 
wonderful  impulse  that  was  given  by  the  American  War 
and  by  the  arms  of  the  volunteers. 

Of  the  two  other  capital  objects  of  his  policy,  the  limita- 
tion of  Parliament  had  been  carried,  and  the  establishment 
of  a militia  had  for  the  present  become  impossible  and  un- 
necessary through  the  large  augmentation  of  the  regular 
army.  The  success  of  his  opposition  to  Lord  Townshend’s 
Administration  was  chiefly  due  to  the  accidental  alliance  of 
some  of  the  most  selfish  members  of  the  aristocracy  with 
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his  party,  and  even  then  two  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  were  carried.  When  Lord  Townshend  was 
recalled  the  ‘ Undertakers  ’ at  once  returned  to  their  old 
allegiance,  the  party  of  Flood  speedily  dwindled,  and  it 
appeared  evident  that  under  the  existing  constitution  of 
Parliament  this  party  could  not  reasonably  hope  to  do 
more  than  slightly  modify  the  course  of  events. 

Under  these  circumstances  Flood  contended  that  the  true 
policy  of  patriots  was  to  act  with  the  Government,  and  en- 
deavour to  make  its  measures  diverge  in  the  direction  of 
public  utility.  A patriot  in  office  would  be  obliged  to  waive 
the  discussion  of  some  measures  which  he  desired,  but  he 
could  do  more  for  the  popular  cause  than  if  he  were  lead- 
ing a hopeless  minority.  In  the  restricted  constitution  of 
Ireland  the  Privy  Council  was  a more  important  body  even 
than  the  Parliament,  for  it  was  there  that  the  principles 
on  which  the  country  was  governed  were  in  reality  deter- 
mined. A voice  in  that  body  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  a reformer.  Flood  himself  was  so  indisputably  the  first 
man  in  Parliament  that  he  reasonably  held  that  he  could 
greatly  influence  the  Government,  and  Lord  Harcourt  was 
an  honourable  and  liberal  man,  and  he  came  to  supersede 
the  Viceroy  whom  Flood  had  most  bitterly  opposed. 

At  such  a time,  and  estimating  the  strength  of  parties 
when  Ireland  was  in  its  normal  condition.  Flood  concluded 
that  the  discussion  of  the  independence  of  Parliament  might 
be  advantageously  postponed,  if  its  postponement  were 
purchased  by  some  minor  concessions  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  and  the  early  policy  of  Harcourt  showed  a 
great  disposition  to  make  them.  The  creation  of  five  new 
Commissioners  of  Eevenue  had  been  one  of  the  measures 
of  Lord  Townshend  which  Flood  had  most  vehemently 
opposed.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Administration 
was  to  abolish  these  commissioners  and  reunite  the 
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Boards  of  Customs  and  Excise  which  ToTOshend  had 
divided.  The  new  Government  recommended  an  absentee 
tax  of  in  the  pound  on  the  rents  of  absentee  proprietors. 
The  measure  w'as  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  Flood,  and 
was  defended  by  him  in  Parliament  with  extraordinary  ability. 
It  was  ultimately  rejected  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
and  the  Government  were  secretly  in  favour  of  that  rejection, 
but  they  were  at  least  its  ostensible  supporters  and  there 
was  much  hope  that  it  would  be  revived.  Some  prospect 
w^as  held  out  of  a relaxation  of  the  commercial  restrictions 
which  were  the  great  economical  grievance  of  Ireland,  and 
a measure,  which  Flood  w^armly  supported,  was  carried 
granting  certain  bounties  on  the  export  of  Irish  corn  to 
foreign  countries.  It  must  be  added  that  by  becoming 
Vice-Treasurer  Flood  restored  to  Ireland  a great  Irish  office 
which  had  hitherto  been  always  given  to  Englishmen. 
These  reasons,  he  said,  determined  him  to  accept  office, 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  questioning  his 
account,  though  in  his  negotiations  wdth  the  Government 
he  unquestionably  placed  his  pretensions  very  high,  and 
personal  considerations  played  an  unduly  prominent  part. 
It  may  I think  be  truly  said  that  the  faults  of  his  character 
were  not  those  of  corruption.  A certain  avarice  of  fame, 
an  excessive  solicitude  about  opinion,  made  him  often  jealous 
of  competitors,  fretful  and  uncertain  as  a colleague,  anxious 
to  identify  himself  with  all  great  measures,  and  prone  to 
exaggerate  his  share  in  their  success.  But  in  no  other  part 
of  his  life  was  he  open  to  a suspicion  of  being  governed  by 
love  of  money ; nor  was  he  in  this  respect  much  tempted, 
for  he  possessed  a large  private  fortune,  and  had  no 
children. 

Lord  Charlemont  protested  strongly  against  the  resolu- 
tion of  Flood,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  formed 
the  fatal  turning  point  of  his  life.  In  the  very  session  in 
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which  Flood  accepted  office,  Grattan  entered  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  he  soon  occupied  the  position  which  Flood 
would  naturally  have  held.  For  nearly  seven  years  Flood 
remained  in  office,  and  during  that  period  he  was  obliged 
to  keep  silence  on  those  great  constitutional  questions  which 
in  former  years  he  had  ceaselessly  expounded.  His 
character  was  no  longer  above  suspicion,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people — the  chief  element  of  his  power — 
had  passed  away.  The  popular  mind  detects  quickly  a 
change  of  opinion  or  of  political  attitude,  but  it  seldom 
cares  to  analyse  carefully  the  motives  that  may  have  pro- 
duced it.  The  absentee  tax  was  so  strongly  opposed  in 
England  that  it  was  not  revived.  The  Newfoundland 
fisheries,  it  is  true,  were  thrown  open  to  Ireland  and  a few 
slight  commercial  relaxations  were  granted,  but  they  were 
much  less  than  Flood  desired  or  than  the  necessities  of 
Irish  finances  demanded.  Supply  Bills  were  still  altered 
and  a Habeas  Corpus  Bill  was  again  rejected  in  England. 
The  same  fate  befell  another  Militia  Bill,  and  a Bill  for 
making  the  tenure  of  judges  secure.  A two  years’  embargo 
was  imposed  upon  Ireland  in  consequence  of  the  American 
war  ; and  in  this  unpopular  measure  Flood  was  compelled 
to  acquiesce.  Above  all,  the  Irish  Parliament  was  induced, 
though  with  some  difficulty,  to  commit  itself  decisively 
against  the  Americans  in  the  great  struggle  that  had 
begun. 

Like  very  many  politicians  of  his  time.  Flood  seems 
to  have  regarded  the  subjugation  of  America  as  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Empire.  ‘Destruction,’  he  once  pre- 
dicted in  a characteristic  sentence,  ‘ will  come  upon  the 
British  Empire  like  the  coldness  of  death.  It  will  creep 
upon  it  from  the  extreme  parts.’  With  the  assent  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  four  thousand  Irish  troops  were  sent 
to  fight  against  the  Americans.  The  inducement  was  that 
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the  pay  would  be  saved  to  Ireland ; the  objections  were, 
that  it  left  Ireland  without  the  stipulated  number  of  troops, 
and  in  a measure  defenceless,  and  that  this  extraordinary 
exertion  seemed  to  imply  an  extraordinary  amount  of  zeal 
against  a cause  which  was  coming  to  be  more  and  more  re- 
garded as  that  of  justice  and  of  freedom.  Flood  defended  the 
measure,  and  designated  the  troops  as  ‘ armed  negotiators.’ 
It  was  to  this  unfortunate  expression  that  Grattan  alluded 
when  he  described  him,  in  his  famous  invective,  as  standing 
‘ with  a metaphor  in  his  mouth  and  a bribe  in  his  pocket, 
a champion  against  the  rights  of  America — the  only  hope 
of  Ireland,  and  the  only  refuge  of  the  liberties  of  mankind.’ 
The  American  question  added  largely  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  closing  period  of  Lord  Harcourt’s  Administration. 
The  Presbyterians  in  the  north  were  generally  and  violently 
in  favour  of  the  Americans,  and  the  principles  that  were  at 
issue  in  the  struggle  had  a manifest  bearing  on  the  con- 
stitutional position  of  Ireland.  The  controversy  had  turned 
on  the  respective  powers  of  local  legislatures  and  of  the 
British  Parliament,  and  if  Great  Britain  established  her 
right  to  tax  America  without  her  consent  it  would  be 
impossible  to  resist  the  extension  of  the  same  principle  to 
Ireland.  A powerful  and  independent  body  in  the  House 
of  Commons  strenuously  resisted  the  determination  of  the 
majority  to  make  Ireland  an  active  party  against  the 
colonists,  and  the  exigency  of  the  struggle,  as  well  as  a 
dissolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  took  place  in 
the  spring  of  1776,  obliged  the  Viceroy  to  resort  even  more 
lavishly  than  his  predecessor  to  corruption.  Eighteen 
Irish  jleers  were  created  in  a single  day  and  twelve  peers 
were  promoted  in  the  peerage.  The  Pension  List  was  rapidly 
increasing ; 80,000^.  was  added  in  this  Administration 
to  the  public  expenditure,  and,  in  spite  of  increased  taxation, 
the  debt  rose  by  quick  strides  to  a million  of  pounds.  The 
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war  with  the  colonies,  and  still  more  the  rupture  with 
France,  had  produced  extreme  distress.  It  was  becoming 
evident  that  bankruptcy  must  speedily  arrive  unless  either 
some  great  economy  was  introduced  into  the  system  of 
government  or  some  new  sources  of  wealth  were  opened. 
In  the  opinion  of  all  the  best  judges  an  abolition  of  the 
commercial  disabilities  which  so  fatally  cramped  the 
industry  of  Ireland  was  the  one  real  remedy  for  the  dis- 
ease, but  such  a measure  would  have  to  encounter  the  full 
force  of  manufacturing  jealousy  in  England.  In  the 
autumn  of  1776  Lord  Harcourt  resigned,  and  was  replaced 
in  November  by  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire.  In  the 
early  part  of  that  year  it  appears  that  Flood  had  entered, 
though  without  success,  into  negotiations  for  obtaining  a 
seat  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  under  the  patronage 
of  Lord  North. 

Flood  appears  to  have  given  an  efficient  support  to  the 
Government  of  Lord  Harcourt  during  all  the  proceedings 
that  have  been  described,  though  he  afterwards  claimed  to 
have  tried  in  the  Privy  Council  to  give  a more  liberal  bias 
to  its  policy.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Administration 
of  Lord  Buckinghamshire  he  showed  himself  much  more 
alienated  from  the  Government.  He  disliked  the  new 
Chief  Secretary,  Sir  K.  Heron.  He  absented  himself  from 
the  meetings  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  complained  that  he 
was  treated  as  ‘ a mere  placeman.’  He  sat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  a silent,  moody,  disappointed  man,  scarcely 
ever  speaking,  rarely  voting,  and  manifesting  clearly  his 
discontent  with  his  position.  But  he  still  retained  his 
office,  and  by  doing  so  he  fatally  impaired  his  influence 
with  his  countrymen. 

A great  change  was  now  passing  over  the  spirit  of 
Ireland.  In  spite  of  the  augmentation  of  the  forces  which 
was  ruining  the  finances  of  Ireland,  the  country  was 
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almost  destitute  of  troops,  and  in  the  spring  of  1778 
France  had  allied  herself  with  the  revolted  colonies. 
Privateers  soon  began  to  hover  around  the  Irish  coast  and 
fears  of  invasion,  or  at  least  of  a French  predatory  descent, 
became  very  acute.  Protection  was  urgently  needed,  but 
the  Government  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  they 
had  neither  troops  nor  money  to  furnish  it.  The  Mayor  of 
Belfast  called  upon  the  Government  to  place  a garrison  in 
that  town  at  a time  when  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  a 
French  descent  was  impending,  and  was  informed  that  half 
a troop  of  dismounted  cavalry  and  half  a troop  of  invalids 
were  all  that  could  be  spared  to  defend  the  commercial 
capital  of  Ulster. 

Then  arose  one  of  those  movements  of  enthusiasm  that 
occur  two  or  three  times  in  the  history  of  a nation.  The 
cry  to  arms  passed  through  the  land,  and  was  speedily 
responded  to.  Beginning  among  the  sturdy  Protestants  of 
the  north,  the  movement  soon  spread,  though  in  a less 
degree,  to  other  parts  of  the  island,  and  all  along  the  coast 
associations  for  self-defence  were  formed  mider  the  guidance 
of  the  leading  gentry.  Nearly  all  the  gentry  of  Ireland 
threw  themselves  into  the  movement,  and  great  subscrip- 
tions were  made  to  purchase  arms  and  accoutrements.  The 
Catholics  were  not  yet  enrolled,  but  they  showed  warm 
sympathy  with  the  movement  and  subscribed  libei^lly 
towards  its  expense.  From  Howth  to  Connemara,  from  the 
Giant’s  Causeway  to  Cape  Clear,  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
had  passed,  and  the  creation  of  an  army  had  begun.  The 
military  authorities,  who  could  not  defend  the  country, 
could  not  refuse  to  arm  those  who  had  arisen  to  supply 
their  place.  In  a few  weeks  more  than  40,000  men  had 
assembled,  disciplined  and  appointed  as  a regular  army, 
fired  by  the  strongest  enthusiasm,  and  moving  as  a single 
man.  They  rose  to  defend  their  country  from  the  invasion 
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of  a foreign  army,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  they 
were  determined  to  demand  free  trade  for  their  own  people 
and  the  same  constitutional  rights  as  their  fellow  subjects 
in  England.  In  the  words  of  one  of  their  resolutions, 
‘ they  knew  their  duty  to  their  Sovereign,  and  they  were 
loyal ; they  knew  their  duty  to  themselves,  and  they  were 
resolved  to  be  free.’  They  were  guided  by  the  chastened 
wisdom,  the  unquestioned  patriotism,  the  ready  tact  of 
Charlemont.  Flood  was  conspicuous  among  their  colonels, 
and  though  his  reputation  was  much  injured  by  his 
ministerial  career,  he  still  carried  with  him  the  memory 
of  his  past  achievements  and  the  splendour  of  his  yet  un- 
fading intellect ; and  there,  too,  was  he  before  whose  genius 
all  other  Irishmen  had  begun  to  pale—  the  patriot  of  un- 
sullied purity — the  statesman  who  could  fire  a nation  by 
his  enthusiasm,  and  restrain  it  by  his  wisdom — the  orator 
whose  burning  sentences  became  the  very  proverbs  of  free- 
dom— the  gifted,  the  high-minded  Henry  Grattan. 

It  was  a moment  of  supreme  danger  for  the  Empire. 
The  energies  of  England  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  by  the 
war,  and  there  seemed  but  little  doubt  that  the  volunteers, 
supported  by  the  people,  could  for  a time  at  least  have 
wrested  Ireland  from  her  grasp.  A nation  unhabituated  to 
freedom,  and  exasperated  by  many  grievances,  had  suddenly 
acquired  this  power.  Could  its  leaders  restrain  it  within 
the  limits  of  moderation  ? Or,  if  it  was  in  their  power, 
was  it  in  their  will  ? 

The  voice  of  the  volunteers  soon  spoke  in  no  equivocal 
terms  on  Irish  politics.  They  resolved  that  ‘ Citizens,  by 
learning  the  use  of  arms,  forfeit  none  of  their  civil  rights ; ’ 
and  they  formed  themselves  into  a regular  Convention, 
with  delegates  and  organisation,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  condition  of  the  country.  Their  denunciations 
of  the  commercial  and  legislative  restrictions  grew  louder 
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and  louder  ; and  two  cannons  were  shown  labelled  with  the 
inscription  ‘ Free  Trade  or  this  ! ’ 

The  restrictions  on  trade  w^ere  made  the  special  objects 
of  attack.  I have  already  described  the  manner  in 
which — with  the  exception  of  the  linen  trade — every  import- 
ant branch  of  Irish  commerce  and  manufacture  was  crippled 
or  ruined  by  law,  and  very  few’  measures  of  relief  had  been 
carried  during  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Some  additional  encouragement  had  indeed  been 
given  to  Irish  linen.  Several  temporary  Acts  were  passed 
permitting  Irish  cattle,  salted  provisions,  and  tallow  to 
enter  England,  and  in  1765  Ireland  was  allowed  to  receive 
iron  and  timber  direct  from  the  colonies,  but  the  more 
important  disabilities  remained  unchanged.  In  1775,  how- 
ever, a strong  movement  for  free  trade  arose  in  Ireland, 
which  fully  triumphed  under  the  influence  of  the  volunteers 
in  1779.  In  the  first  of  these  years  Irish  vessels  were 
admitted  to  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  and  Greenland. 
In  1778  several  small  relaxations  were  made  in  the  pro- 
hibitory laws  which  excluded  Ireland  from  the  colonial 
trade.  In  the  beginning  of  1779  an  attempt  w^as  made  to 
allay  the  Irish  cry  for  the  repeal  of  all  commercial  dis- 
abilities by  granting  new  bounties  to  linen  and  to  hemp, 
and  by  permitting  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Ireland. 

The  time,  however,  for  such  compromises  had  passed,  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  public  feeling  ran  dangerously 
high.  The  English  manufacturers,  and  especially  the 
towns  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow^,  were  bitterly  opposed  to 
any  measure  of  free  trade,  and  their  opposition  hampered 
the  very  liberal  tendencies  of  Lord  North.  The  Irish  were 
in  arms,  and  they  demanded  nothing  less  than  to  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  English.  Numerous 
meetings  were  held,  and  resolutions  adopted,  pledging 
the  people  neither  to  import  nor  consume  any  article  of 
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English  manufacture  till  the  commercial  restrictions  were 
removed ; and  when  Parliament  met  in  October  1779, 
Grattan  moved  an  amendment  to  the  Address,  concluding 
with  a requisition  for  free  export,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  there  was  a revolt  in  the  ranks  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Prime  Serjeant,  Hussey  Burgh,  moved  an 
amendment  slightly  differing  in  its  terms  from  that  of 
Grattan,  but  concluding  with  a demand  for  ‘ free  export  and 
import.’  Flood,  who  was  still  a minister,  then  rose  and 
suggested  that  the  expression  ‘ free  trade  ’ should  be 
employed,  and  spoke  in  favour  of  the  amendment,  which 
was  carried  in  that  form,  the  great  body  of  the  country 
gentlemen  supporting  it.  A vote  of  thanks  was  unani- 
mously passed  to  the  volunteers ; the  two  Houses  then 
went  in  a body  to  present  their  address  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  the  volunteers  lined  the  road  and  presented 
arms  to  them  as  they  passed. 

The  reply  to  the  address  was  studiously  vague,  but  a 
spirit  was  now  aroused  in  the  country  with  which  it  would 
plainly  be  most  dangerous  to  palter.  Meetings  of  free- 
holders and  meetings  of  volunteers  were  everywhere  held, 
demanding  free  trade  and  calling  on  the  House  of  Commons 
to  vote  the  supplies  only  for  six  months.  The  House 
showed  itself  perfectly  willing  to  pursue  this  path.  A 
resolution  was  carried  against  the  Government  declaring 
the  inexpediency  of  granting  at  this  time  new  taxes,  and 
the  Government  were  again  defeated  on  a motion  granting 
the  appropriated  duties  for  six  months  only.  Burgh, 
in  a speech  which  was  long  remembered  as  a master- 
piece of  eloquence,  described  the  extreme  danger  of  the 
situation  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  speedy  and  ample 
concessions.  ‘ Talk  not  to  me,’  he  said,  ‘ of  peace  ; it  is 
not  peace  but  smothered  war.  England  has  sovm  her  laws 
in  dragons’  teeth  and  they  have  sprung  up  in  armed  men.’ 
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Nearly  at  the  same  time  a Bill  abolishing  the  sacramental 
test,  which  was  still  imposed  on  the  Irish  Protestant 
Dissenters,  was  carried  through  Parliament  with  a general 
concurrence. 

Burgh  resigned  his  office  almost  immediately  after  his 
great  speech,  but  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  though  resenting 
bitterly  his  revolt,  concurred  fully  with  his  estimate  of  the 
danger  of  the  situation.  Lord  North  had  already  shown 
himself  more  liberal  on  commercial  questions  than  other 
English  ministers,  but  he  had  been  overborne  by  the 
demonstrations  which  had  taken  place  in  the  chief  manu- 
facturing towns  of  England.  The  question,  however,  had 
now  become  much  more  pressing.  The  attitude  of  the 
volunteers  and  the  urgent  warnings  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment prevailed,  and  a series  of  English  measures  were 
carried  which  removed  the  chief  grievances  of  which  the 
Irish  complained.  The  Acts  prohibiting  them  from  exporting 
their  woollen  and  glass  manufactures  were  repealed,  and  the 
whole  colonial  trade  was  thrown  open  to  Ireland,  on  the 
sole  condition  that  duties  equal  to  those  paid  in  British  ports 
should  be  imposed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  on  the  exports 
and  imports  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  were  at  the  same  time 
allowed  to  import  foreign  hops,  to  become  members  of  the 
Turkey  Company,  and  to  carry  on  a direct  trade  between 
Ireland  and  the  Levant  sea. 

The  importance  of  these  measures  in  her  commercial 
history  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  They  enabled  the 
country  for  the  first  time  for  many  generations  to  develop 
freely  its  internal  resources,  and  they  were  the  source  of 
the  great  growth  of  prosperity  which  Ireland  subsequently 
enjoyed.  No  demand  could  be  more  legitimate  than  that 
which  was  now  conceded,  but,  like  so  many  Irish  demands, 
it  was  conceded  reluctantly  and  to  a menace  of  force,  and 
it  left  an  evil  example  behind  it. 
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The  events  that  have  been  described  rendered  the  position 
of  Flood  as  minister  still  more  irksome  than  it  had  been, 
and  at  last  he  took  the  step  which  it  was  plainly  his  duty 
to  have  taken  before — threw  up  his  office  and  rejoined  his 
old  friends.  The  ministers  marked  their  displeasure  at 
his  conduct  by  dismissing  him  from  the  Council,  and  he 
never  regained  his  former  position  in  the  patriotic  party. 
He  found  that  his  long  services  had  been  forgotten  during 
his  long  silence,  that  the  genius  of  Grattan  had  obtained  a 
complete  ascendency,  and  that  the  questions  he  had  for  so 
many  years  discussed  were  taken  out  of  his  hands.  He  felt 
the  change  acutely,  and  it  exercised  a perceptible  influence 
upon  his  temper.  He  seconded  a motion  of  Grattan  for 
substituting  a limited  for  a perpetual  Mutiny  Act.  In  1779 
Yelverton  brought  forward  a Bill  for  the  repeal  of  Poyn- 
ings’  Law  ; and  Flood,  while  supporting  the  measure,  com- 
plained bitterly  that  ‘ after  a service  of  twenty  years  in  the 
study  of  this  particular  question  ’ he  had  been  superseded. 
He  added  : ‘ The  honourable  gentleman  is  erecting  a temple 
of  liberty.  I hope  that  at  least  I shall  be  allowed  a niche 
in  the  fane.’  Yelverton  retorted  by  reminding  them  that 
by  the  civil  law  ‘ if  a man  should  separate  from  his  wife, 
desert,  and  abandon  her  for  seven  years,  another  might 
then  take  her  and  give  her  his  protection.’ 

I pass  over  the  events  that  immediately  followed  the 
discussions  of  the  volunteers,  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
Irish  independence,  as  belonging  more  especially  to  the  life 
of  Grattan.  The  next  prominent  transaction  in  which 
Flood  appears  was  the  fatal  controversy  on  the  subject  of 
Simple  Repeal.  How  far  in  this  matter  he  was  actuated  by 
personal  motives,  and  how  far  by  pure  patriotism,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine.  This  much  may  be  said  in  his 
favour — that  he  supported  every  step  of  his  policy  by 
specious  if  not  by  conclusive  arguments,  and  that  he  carried 
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with  him  a large  section  of  the  intellect  of  the  country. 
The  broad  question  on  which  he  differed  from  Grattan  was 
the  advisability  of  continuing  the  Volunteer  Convention. 
Grattan  wished  Ireland  to  subside  into  its  normal  condition 
as  soon  as  the  independence  of  the  Parliament  had  been 
declared ; he  felt  the  extreme  danger  of  having  the 
representatives  of  an  armed  force  organised  like  an  inde- 
pendent Parliament,  and  overawing  all  other  authority  in 
the  land.  He  considered  that  parliamentary  reforms 
should  emanate  from  Parliament  alone,  and  should  be  the 
result  of  no  coercion  except  that  of  public  opinion.  Flood, 
on  the  other  hand,  perceived  that  Ireland  was  in  a position, 
with  reference  to  England,  such  as  she  might  never  occupy 
again  ; he  believed  that  by  continuing  the  Convention  a 
little  longer,  guarantees  of  Irish  independence  might  be 
obtained  which  it  w^ould  be  impossible  afterwards  to  over- 
throw ; and  that  Parliament  might  be  so  reformed  as  to  be 
made  completely  subject  to  public  opinion,  and  therefore 
completely  above  the  danger  of  ministerial  intrigue.  He  fore- 
saw what  Grattan  at  that  time  does  not  appear  to  have  fore- 
seen, that  the  English  ministers  would  never  cordially  accept 
the  new  position  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  existing  borough 
system  gave  them  every  facility  for  keeping  its  Parliament 
in  a state  of  permanent  debility  and  subservience,  and,  if 
necessary,  of  some  day  putting  an  end  to  its  existence. 

The  Simple  Repeal  controversy  may  be  thus  shortly 
stated  : English  statesmen  maintained,  and  Irish  Liberals, 
from  Molyneux  to  Grattan,  denied,  that  Poynings’  Law 
made  the  Irish  Parliament  entirely  and  legitimately  sub- 
servient to  English  control,  and  that  the  British  Parlia- 
ment had  full  authority  to  bind  Ireland  by  its  laws.  The 
Parliament  of  England  fixed  the  sense  by  a Declaratory  Act, 
asserting  the  dependence  of  that  of  Ireland,  and  it  was  on 
these  two  enactments  that  its  authority  in  Ireland  rested. 
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In  1782  the  Irish  Parliament  asserted  its  own  independence, 
and  the  English  Parliament  repealed  its  Declaratory  Act. 
The  question  at  issue  was  whether  this  was  sufficient,  or 
whether  an  express  renunciation  should  be  exacted  from 
England. 

Grattan  argued  that  the  principle  of  dependence  was 
embodied  in  the  Declaratory  Act,  and  therefore  that  its 
repeal  w^as  a resignation  of  the  pretended  right ; that  when 
a man  of  honour  affirms  that  he  possesses  a certain  power, 
and  afterwards  solemnly  retracts  his  declaration,  it  is 
equivalent  to  a distinct  disavowal,  and  that  the  same  laws 
of  honour  apply  to  nations  and  to  individuals  ; that  to 
require  an  express  renunciation  from  England  after  what 
she  had  done  would  be  to  exhibit  a distrustful  and  an  over- 
bearing spirit,  and  would  keep  alive  the  ill-feeling  between 
the  two  countries  which  it  was  most  important  to  allay ; 
that  it  would  also  stultify  the  Irish  National  Party,  for  it 
would  imply  that  England  actually  possessed  the  right  she 
was  called  upon  to  renounce. 

To  these  reasonings  it  was  replied  that  the  declaratory  law 
did  not  make  a right,  and  that  therefore  its  repeal  could 
not  unmake  it ; that  though  the  Irish  maintained  that 
England  had  never  possessed  the  right  in  question,  the 
English  Parliament  had  asserted  its  authority,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Declaratory  Act  was  not  necessarily  anything 
more  than  the  withdrawal  of  that  assertion  as  a matter  of 
expediency  for  the  present ; that  an  express  renunciation 
would  be  a charter  of  Irish  liberties  such  as  no  legal 
quibble  could  evade  ; and  that  if  England  had  no  desire  to 
reassert  her  claim  she  could  have  no  objection  to  make  it. 
It  was  added  that  the  history  of  English  dealings  with 
Ireland  showed  plainly  how  necessary  it  was  to  leave  no 
loophole  or  possibility  of  encroachment.  It  was  a peculi- 
arity of  the  Irish  question  that  the  independence  of  the 
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Irish  Parliament  was  bitterly  disliked  in  England,  on 
different  grounds,  by  the  most  opposite  parties.  The  high 
prerogative  party  objected  to  it  as  a measure  of  political 
emancipation,  and  as  likely  to  prove  some  day  incompatible 
with  the  connection.  The  trading  classes,  who  constituted 
the  chief  strength  of  the  Whig  Party,  were  equally  opposed 
to  it  through  their  jealousy  of  Irish  trade. 

In  addition  to  these  general  considerations,  several 
circumstances  had  occurred  in  England  which  greatly  dis- 
turbed the  public  mind.  Lord  Abingdon,  in  the  English 
House  of  Lords,  had  drawn  a distinction  between  a right  to 
internal  and  a right  to  external  legislation,  and  had  argued 
that,  while  England  had  relinquished  the  former,  she  liad 
retained  the  latter,  and  Fox  had  used  language  much  to 
the  same  effect.  Lord  Beauchamp  had  written  a pam- 
phlet maintaining  that  simple  repeal  unaccompanied  by 
a renunciation  was  insufficient.  An  English  law  with  re- 
ference to  the  importation  of  sugar  from  St.  Domingo  had 
been  drawn  up  in  terms  that  seemed  applicable  to  Ireland, 
and  Lord  Mansfield  had  decided  an  old  Irish  law  case. 

The  Simple  Repeal  question  was  not  started  by  Flood, 
but  it  gained  its  importance  chiefly  from  his  adhesion  to 
the  party  who  were  yet  unsatisfied.  He  brought  forward 
their  arguments  with  his  usual  force,  and  concluded  his 
speech  with  an  appeal  of  great  solemnity,  which  bears 
every  mark  of  earnest  feeling.  ‘Were  the  voice,’  he  said, 
‘ with  which  I now  utter  this  the  last  effort  of  expiring 
nature ; were  the  accent  which  conveys  it  to  you  the 
breath  that  was  to  waft  me  to  that  grave  to  which  we  all 
tend,  and  to  which  my  footsteps  rapidly  accelerate,  I would 
go  on,  I would  make  my  exit  by  a loud  demand  for  your 
rights  ; and  I call  upon  the  God  of  truth  and  liberty,  who 
has  so  often  favoured  you,  and  who  has  of  late  looked  do^vn 
upon  you  with  such  a peculiar  grace  and  glory  of  protection. 
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to  continue  to  you  His  inspirings,  to  crown  you  with 
the  spirit  of  His  completion,  and  to  assist  you  against  the 
errors  of  those  that  are  honest,  as  well  as  against  the 
machinations  of  those  that  are  not.’  Most  of  the  volun- 
teers, headed  by  the  lawyer  corps,  whose  opinion  on  such  a 
question  naturally  carried  great  weight,  supported  Flood, 
and  the  popularity  of  Grattan  in  the  country  waned  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  risen.  It  became  customary  to  say  that 
nothing  had  really  been  gained  until  the  formal  renuncia- 
tion had  been  made ; and  at  last  Fox  brought  forward  in 
England  the  required  Eenunciatory  Act. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  these  discussions  that  the 
famous  collision  between  Flood  and  Grattan  took  place. 
It  had  been  for  some  time  evident  to  close  observers 
that  it  must  come  sooner  or  later.  For  several  years  the 
friendship  between  them  had  been  growing  colder  and 
colder,  and  giving  way  to  feelings  of  hostility.  Flood 
felt  keenly  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  superseded 
as  leader  of  the  National  Party.  He  could  not  reconcile 
himself  to  occupying  a second  place  to  a man  so  much 
younger  than  himself,  after  having  been  for  so  long  a 
period  the  most  conspicuous  character  in  the  country. 
The  particular  subject  of  the  independence  of  Parliament 
he  had  brought  forward  again  and  again  wEen  Grattan 
was  a mere  boy,  and  it  seemed  to  him  hard  that  another 
should  reap  the  glory  of  his  long  and  thankless  labour. 
He  had  sat  in  Parliament  for  sixteen  years  before  Grattan 
had  entered  it.  He  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle  at  a 
time  when  the  prospects  of  the  cause  seemed  hopeless ; and 
if  less  brilliant  than  his  rival,  he  was  deemed  by  most  men 
fully  his  equal  in  solid  capacity,  and  greatly  his  superior  in 
knowledge  and  experience. 

Grattan,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  Flood’s  adhesion 
to  the  Harcourt  Administration  and  his  conduct  on  the 
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American  question  as  acts  of  apostasy,  and  his  agitation  of 
Simple  Repeal  as  a struggle  for  a personal  triumph  at  the 
expense  of  the  interests  of  the  country.  He  dreaded  the 
permanence  of  the  Volunteer  Convention,  the  increase  of 
ill-feeling  between  the  two  countries,  and  a needless  and 
dangerous  agitation  of  the  public  mind.  Ill-health  and  the 
position  he  had  so  long  held  had  given  Flood  a somewhat 
authoritative  and  petulant  tone,  which  contrasted  remark- 
ably with  his  urbanity  in  private  life  ; and  Grattan,  on  his 
side,  was  embittered  by  the  sudden  decay  of  his  popularity, 
and  by  several  slight  and  not  very  successful  conflicts  with 
his  rival. 

The  position  of  Flood  during  these  proceedings  was  a 
very  ambiguous  one,  and  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  real 
certainty  of  the  motives  that  actuated  him.  He  seemed 
determined  that  the  controversy  between  England  and 
Ireland  should  not  terminate,  and  he  brought  forward 
question  after  question  of  the  most  dangerous  description. 
He  was  one  of  the  small  minority  who  objected  to  the 
address  moved  by  Grattan  on  May  27,  1782,  declaring 
that  all  constitutional  questions  between  the  two  nations 
were  at  an  end.  He  opposed  the  formation  of  certain 
^ fencible  regiments,’  which  would  have  been  much  like  the 
militia  he  had  always  advocated,  because  they  would  tend 
to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  the  volunteers,  and  he 
again  and  again  brought  forward  or  supported  measures 
for  military  retrenchment,  reducing  the  Irish  army  below 
the  15,000  men  provided  under  Lord  Tovmshend.  Such 
a measure,  though  it  had  been  supported  by  Grattan  at 
an  earlier  date,  seemed  to  him  most  impolitic,  dangerous, 
and  ungrateful  immediately  after  the  concession  of  full 
independence  by  the  British  Government,  and  the  question 
of  Simple  Repeal  stirred  up  all  the  jealousies  which  a 
few  months  before  seemed  likely  altogether  to  subside. 
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Portland  and  Temple,  who  held  in  succession  the  vice- 
royalty at  this  critical  period,  both  formed  a very  unfavour- 
able impression  of  the  character  of  Flood,  though  they 
both  rated  very  high  his  ability  and  his  influence.  ‘ His 
ambition,’  Portland  wrote  to  Shelburne,  ‘ is  so  immeasurable 
that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  any  engagement 
he  may  be  induced  to  form.’  Temple  urged  that  the  most 
strenuous  opposition  should  be  given  to  the  policy  of  Flood 
as  the  slightest  concession  would  only  increase  his  demands  ; 
he  spoke  of  ‘ the  universal  dislike  that  the  nobility  and 
persons  of  property  bear  to  him,’  and  he  described  him  as 
‘ the  only  person  in  his  party  whom  any  contingency  of 
circumstances  might  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  buy,’  but 
he  states  that  Flood’s  doctrines  were  daily  becoming 
more  popular  and  his  ascendency  over  the  volunteers 
more  formidable.  He  notices  the  support  which  Flood’s 
doctrine  received  from  Belfast ; he  declared  that  the 
Presbyterians  in  the  north  of  Ireland  were  ‘ totally  re- 
publican and  averse  to  English  government,’  and  the  whole 
situation  was  described  in  his  confidential  letters  as  almost 
desperate.  ‘ The  representations  of  perfect  content  and 
pacification  so  much  heard  in  England  are  treacherously 
and  insidiously  false.’  ‘ The  country  is  too  wild  to  act 
from  reflection,  and  till  you  can  oppose  Parliament  effec- 
tually to  the  volunteers  nothing  can  be  done.’  ‘ Those  to 
whom  the  people  look  up  with  confidence  are  not  the 
Parliament,  but  a body  of  armed  men  composed  chiefly  of 
the  middling  and  lower  orders,  influenced  by  no  one,  but 
leading  those  who  affect  to  guide  them.’  ‘ There  is  hardly 
a magistrate  who  will  enforce  or  a man  who  will  obey  any 
law  to  which  he  objects.’  ‘It  is  my  unalterable  opinion 
that  the  concession  is  but  the  beginning  of  a scene  which 
will  close  for  ever  the  account  between  the  two  king- 
doms.’ 
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Temple  was  not  a man  of  great  ability  or  foresight, 
and  he  had  but  a very  slight  experience  of  Irish  affairs. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  deny  the  great  danger  of  the 
situation,  and  difficult  to  acquit  Flood  of  having  been 
largely  actuated  by  personal  motives.  No  man  was  more 
attached  to  him  than  Charlemont,  but  he  clearly  recog- 
nised the  strong  personal  element  in  Flood’s  later  policy. 

‘ Ambition,’  he  says,  ‘ though  tempered  by  many  amiable 
and  estimable  qualities,  was  ever  his  ruling  passion.’ 
He  was  always  ‘ suspicious,  intractable,  too  fond  of  pre- 
eminence.’ He  had  expected  when  leaving  office  under 
Lord  Harcourt  to  find  himself  at  the  head  of  his  party, 
but  he  found  himself  wholly  displaced  by  Grattan,  and 
his  new  policy  seemed  intended  to  regain  his  popularity. 
Portland  hoped  to  restore  him  to  the  side  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  offering  to  replace  him  in  the  Privy  Council 
without  office,  but  the  negotiation  w’as  clumsily  con- 
ducted and  the  offer  was  scornfully  rejected.  When  North- 
ington,  succeeding  Temple,  became  Viceroy  in  the  brief 
Coalition  Ministry,  new  overtures  were  made  unofficially 
to  Flood  through  Edward  Malone  and  through  Markham, 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  it  w’as  clearly  intimated  to 
him  that  he  might  have  a leading  place  in  the  new 
Administration. 

In  estimating  his  true  character  it  must  be  noticed 
that  he  entirely  refused  these  overtures.  Charlemont, 
who  knew  him  well,  has  said  of  him  that  ‘ avarice 
made  no  part  of  his  character.’  Nor  is  there  any 
evidence  that  he  ever  asked  for  or  desired  a peerage, 
which  was  the  usual  reward  of  a wealthy  politician 
who  was  negotiating  with  Governments.  Nothing  in  the 
Irish  history  of  the  latter  half  of  the  century  is  more 
conspicuous  than  the  lavishness  with  which  peerages  were 
then  granted  as  a means  of  parliamentary  management. 
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It  was  stated  that  between  1762  and  1783  inclusive,  thirty- 
three  barons,  sixteen  viscounts,  and  twenty-four  earls  had 
been  added  to  the  Irish  peerage.  But  Flood,  though  from 
his  fortune  and  political  position  he  might  most  easily 
have  attained  this  dignity,  never  aspired  to  it.  The 
ambition  of  power,  which  was  largely  patriotic  but  also 
in  some  measure  personal,  was  his  guiding  influence,  and 
the  question  of  Simple  Repeal  and  the  Renunciation  Act 
which  had  been  granted  by  England,  and  which  was 
regarded  as  a confirmation  of  the  justice  of  his  view,  had 
placed  him  once  more  in  a position  of  great  power  and 
wide,  though  certainly  not  unchallenged,  popularity. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  needed  but  little  to 
produce  an  explosion,  and  that  little  was  supplied  by  a 
discourteous  and  unfair  allusion  to  Flood’s  illness  which 
escaped  from  Grattan  in  the  heat  of  the  debate.  The 
question  before  the  House  was  the  necessity  of  reducing  the 
Irish  army,  to  which  Grattan  strongly  objected  and  which 
Flood  vehemently  advocated.  Flood  rose  indignantly,  and, 
after  a few  words  of  preface,  launched  into  a fierce  diatribe 
against  his  opponent.  His  task  was  a difficult  one,  for  few 
men  presented  a more  unassailable  character.  Invective, 
however,  of  the  most  extravagant  description  was  the  custom 
of  the  time,  and  invective  between  good  and  great  men  is 
necessarily  unjust.  He  dwelt  with  bitter  emphasis  on  the 
grant  the  Parliament  had  made  to  Grattan.  He  described 
him  as  ‘ that  mendicant  patriot  who  was  bought  by  his 
country,  and  sold  that  country  for  prompt  payment ; ’ and 
he  dilated  with  the  keenest  sarcasm  upon  the  decline  of 
his  popularity.  He  concluded,  in  a somewhat  exultant 
tone  : ‘ Permit  me  to  say  that  if  the  honourable  gentleman 
often  provokes  such  contests  as  this,  he  will  have  but  little 
to  boast  of  at  the  end  of  the  session.’  Grattan,  however, 
was  not  unprepared.  He  had  long  foreseen  the  collision. 
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and  had  embodied  all  his  angry  feelings  in  one  elaborate 
speech.  Employing  the  common  artifice  of  an  imaginary 
character,  he  painted  the  whole  career  of  his  opponent  in 
the  blackest  colours,  condensed  in  a few  masterly  sentences 
all  the  charges  that  had  ever  been  brought  against  him, 
and  sat  down,  having  delivered  an  invective  which,  for 
concentrated  and  crushing  power,  but  also  for  outrageous 
violence,  is  almost  or  altogether  unrivalled  in  modern 
oratory. 

Thus  terminated  the  friendship  between  two  men  who 
had  done  more  than  any  who  were  then  living  for  their 
country,  who  had  known  each  other  for  twenty  years,  and 
whose  lives  are  imperishably  associated  in  history.  Flood 
afterwards  presided  at  a meeting  of  the  volunteers,  where  a 
resolution  complimentary  to  Grattan  was  passed ; Grattan, 
in  his  pamphlet  on  the  Union,  and  more  than  once  in 
private  conversation,  gave  noble  testimony  to  the  great- 
ness of  Flood ; but  they  were  never  reconciled,  and 
their  cordial  co-operation  was  henceforth  almost  an  im- 
possibility. 

The  dissension  between  the  Parliament  and  the  volun- 
teers had  now  become  very  marked,  and  it  was  evident  that 
there  was  at  least  one  important  man  among  the  latter  who 
desired  open  war  with  England.  It  is  curious  that  he 
should  have  been  by  birth  an  Englishman,  and  by  position 
a bishop.  The  Earl  of  Bristol  and  Bishop  of  Derry  was 
son  of  that  Lord  Hervey  who  was  long  remembered  only  as 
the  object  of  the  fiercest  of  all  the  satires  of  Pope,  but 
who  was  revealed  to  a later  generation  in  altogether  a 
new  light,  by  the  publication  of  those  masterly  memoirs  in 
which  he  had  described  the  Court  and  much  of  the  State 
policy  of  George  II.  The  character  of  the  Bishop  has  been 
somewhat  differently  painted,  but  its  chief  ingTedients  are 
sufficiently  evident,  whatever  controversy  there  may  be 
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about  the  proportions  in  which  they  were  mixed.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a man  of  respectable  learning  and  of 
real  public  spirit.  He  expended  large  sums  on  public  works 
of  undoubted  utility  ; his  ecclesiastical  patronage  is  said  to 
have  been  excellently  administered,  and  he  was  an  advocate 
of  the  abolition  of  all  religious  disqualifications  in  politics  ; 
but  he  was  at  the  same  time  utterly  destitute  of  the  dis- 
tinctive virtues  and  probably  also  of  the  beliefs  of  a clergy- 
man, and  he  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  politicians  of 
his  time.  Vain,  impetuous,  and  delighting  in  display  ; with 
an  insatiable  appetite  for  popularity,  and  utterly  reckless 
about  the  consequences  of  his  acts,  he  exhibited,  though  an 
English  peer  and  an  Irish  bishop,  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  most  irresponsible  adventurer.  Under  other  circum- 
stances he  might  have  been  capable  of  the  policy  of  an 
Alberoni.  In  Ireland,  for  a short  time,  he  rode  upon  the 
crest  of  the  wave  ; and  if  he  had  obtained  the  control  he 
aspired  to  over  the  volunteer  movement,  he  would  probably 
have  headed  a civil  war.  But  though  a man  of  indisput- 
able courage,  and  of  considerable  popular  talents,  he  had 
neither  the  caution  of  a great  rebel  nor  the  settled  principles 
of  a great  statesman.  His  habits  were  extremely  convivial ; 
he  talked  with  reckless  folly  to  his  friends,  and  even  to 
British  officers,  of  the  appeal  to  arms  which  he  meditated  ; 
and  he  exhibited  a passion  for  ostentation  which  led  men, 
probably  with  good  reason,  to  question  his  sanity.  ‘ He 
appeared  always,’  says  Barrington,  ‘ dressed  with  peculiar 
care  and  neatness,  generally  entirely  in  purple,  and  he 
wore  diamond  knee  and  shoe  buckles  ; but  what  I most 
observed  was,  that  he  wore  white  gloves  with  gold  fringe 
round  the  wrists,  and  large  gold  tassels  hanging  from  them.’ 
The  ostentation  he  manifested  in  his  dress  he  displayed  in 
every  part  of  his  public  life.  A troop  of  horse,  commanded 
by  his  nephew,  used  to  accompany  him  when  he  went  out. 
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and  to  mount  guard  at  his  door.  On  one  occasion  he  drove 
in  royal  state  to  a great  meeting  which  was  held  at  the 
Rotunda,  escorted  by  a body  of  the  volunteers,  who  sounded 
their  trumpets  as  they  passed  the  Parliament  House,  much 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  assembled  members. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  influence  of  the  Bishop  with 
the  volunteers,  though  very  great,  was  not  absolute.  He 
desired  to  become  their  president,  but,  though  he  had  many 
partisans.  Lord  Charlemont  was  elected  to  the  place ; and 
in  the  Volunteer  Convention,  which  had  now  assembled,  the 
practised  oratory  of  Flood  obtained  a complete  ascendency. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  volunteers  should  have  created  much  alarm  and 
many  wishes  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Convention.  But 
for  this  measure  Flood  was  not  prepared.  He  maintained 
that  two  great  dangers  had  menaced  the  independence  of 
Parliament,  that  it  might  be  evaded  by  a legal  quibble,  and 
that  it  might  be  betrayed  by  the  corruption  of  its  members. 
By  obtaining  from  England  a distinct  renunciation  of  all 
supremacy  he  had  provided  effectually  against  the  first  of 
these  dangers.  By  reforming  the  Parliament,  he  sought  to 
guard  against  the  latter.  But,  in  order  that  a Reform  Bill 
should  be  brought  forward  with  any  chance  of  success,  he 
believed  it  to  be  essential  that  it  should  he  supported  by  all 
the  threatening  weight  of  the  Volunteer  Convention. 

Had  he  succeeded  in  carrying  the  reform  he  meditated 
the  conditions  of  Irish  government  would  have  been  wholly 
changed.  Whether  a democratic  Protestant  Parliament 
such  as  Flood  desired  would  have  worked  harmoniously 
with  the  Government  of  England — whether  it  would  have 
the  power  or  the  wish  to  deal  liberally  with  the  great 
Catholic  questions  that  would  inevitably  arise - -may,  in- 
deed, be  gravely  doubted.  But  we  should  at  least  have  been 
spared  the  long  night  of  corruption  that  overcast  the 
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splendour  of  Irish  liberty.  It  is  possible  that  the  blood  of 
1798  might  not  have  flowed.  If  a Legislative  Union  had 
proved  inevitable  it  would  have  had  the  sanction  of  free 
constituencies,  and  it  might  have  been  remembered  only 
with  gratitude  or  with  content. 

The  Eeform  Bill  was  drawn  up  by  Flood,  and  was  first 
submitted  to  the  Volunteer  Convention  for  their  sanction. 
It  was  discussed  there  at  great  length  and  with  much  detail, 
and  immediately  after  the  Convention  had  agreed  to  it 
Flood  went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  introduce  it, 
while  the  Convention  resolved  to  continue  its  sittings  till 
Parliament  had  decided  the  question.  The  Bill  was  thus 
avowedly  the  product  of  an  armed  body,  and  it  was  clearly 
upon  the  intimidation  of  this  body  that  its  supporters  relied 
for  their  success.  In  one  respect  it  was  glaringly  defec- 
tive. It  proposed  to  extend  the  franchise,  but  it  gave  no 
political  power  to  the  Catholics.  On  this  point  both  Flood 
and  Charlemont  were  strenuously  opposed  to  Grattan.  It 
was  their  profound  conviction  that  in  the  peculiar  situation 
of  Ireland  it  was  essential  to  the  healthy  working  of  local 
government  and  to  the  security  of  property  that  political 
power  should  rest  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants. 
They  were  prepared  to  extend  to  the  Catholics  full  religious 
liberties  and  every  economical  privilege  which  did  not  carry 
with  it  political  power,  but  they  maintained  that  arms  and 
votes  must  be  rigidly  withheld.  Charlemont  predicted  that 
at  least  a century  must  pass  before  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
Catholics  could  be  so  assimilated  by  education  to  their 
fellow-countrymen  that  they  might  be  safely  entrusted  with 
the  rights  of  citizens.  Flood  strongly  maintained  that  it 
was  of  the  highest  possible  importance  that  the  question  of 
Catholic  franchise  should  not  even  be  raised.  In  language 
which  has  the  accent  of  the  most  deep-felt  conviction, 
he  urged  that  the  first  condition  of  the  existence  of  an 
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independent  Constitution  in  Ireland  was  that  it  should  rast 
on  an  exclusively  Protestant  basis,  and  that  a total  convulsion 
must  follow  if  the  vast,  anarchical,  Catholic  element  was 
admitted  to  equal  powers  vith  the  Protestants.  The  laws 
that  followed  the  Revolution,  he  contended,  ‘ were  not  laws 
of  persecution  hut  of  political  necessity ; ’ though  the  time 
had  come  for  bestowhig  the  amplest  measure  of  religious 
and  personal  libert}^  it  was  still  true  that,  if  the  Constitution 
of  Ireland  was  to  be  preserved  and  to  be  reformed,  it  could 
only  be  done  on  the  condition  of  excluding  the  Catholics 
from  all  power  in  the  State ; and  when,  m 1782,  a measure 
had  been  brought  forward  to  enable  Catholics  to  purchase 
estates,  he  strongly  supported  an  amendment  excepting 
all  borough  rights  by  which  members  might  be  retmmed 
to  Parliament. 

With  this  grave  exception,  the  volunteer  Reform  Bill 
was  a comprehensive  and  also  a moderate  and  reasonable 
one,  and  would  have  effectually  cured  the  great  evils  of  the 
Legislatm'e.  It  proposed  to  open  the  close  boroughs  by 
giving  votes  to  all  Protestant  forty-shilling  freeholders, 
and  to  leaseholders  of  thirty-one  years,  of  which  fifteen 
were  unexpired.  It  provided  that  in  the  case  of  decayed 
boroughs  the  franchise  should  be  extended  to  the  adjoining 
parishes  ; that  pensioners  who  held  their  pensions  dui'ing 
pleasure  should  be  altogether  excluded  from  Parliament ; that 
those  who  accepted  a pension  for  life  or  a Government  place 
should  vacate  their  seate ; that  each  member  should  take 
an  oath  that  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  bribery  at  his 
election  ; and  that  the  duration  of  Parliament  should  be 
limited  to  three  years. 

It  was  m truth  a night  of  momentous  importance  to 
the  country  when  Flood  brought  forward  m Parliament  the 
volunteer  Reform  Bill,  and  the  crowded  benches  and  the 
anxious  faces  that  surromided  him  showed  how  fully  the 
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magnitude  of  the  struggle  was  appreciated.  The  elation  of 
recovered  popularity  and  the  proud  consciousness  of  the 
grandeur  of  his  position  dispelled  the  clouds  that  had  so  long 
hung  over  his  mind,  and  imparted  a glow  to  his  eloquence 
worthy  of  his  brightest  days.  He  had  too  much  tact, even 
to  mention  the  volunteers  in  his  opening  speech ; but  the  uni- 
form he  wore,  the  fire  of  his  eye,  and  the  almost  regal  majesty 
of  his  tone  and  of  his  gesture  reminded  all  who  heard  him  of 
the  source  of  his  inspiration.  He  was  opposed  by  Yelverton, 
the  Attorney-General.  Yelverton  was  at  all  times  a power- 
ful speaker,  but  on  this  night  he  seems  to  have  made  his 
greatest  effort.  He  called  upon  the  House  to  reject  the  Bill 
without  even  examining  its  intrinsic  merits,  as  coming 
from  the  emissaries  of  an  armed  body  ; he  denounced  it  as 
an  insult  and  a menace,  as  a manifest  infringement  of  the 
privileges  of  Parliament ; and  he  appealed  to  all  parties  to 
rally  round  the  liberties  of  their  country,  so  lately  rescued 
from  English  domination,  and  now  threatened  by  a military 
council.  Flood,  in  his  reply,  rested — perhaps  rather  dis- 
ingenuously— on  his  not  having  spoken  of  the  volunteers. 
He  had  not  mentioned  them,  but  if  they  were  attacked 
he  was  prepared  to  support  them  ; and  then  he  digressed, 
with  the  adroitness  of  a skilful  debater,  into  their 
defence.  He  reminded  his  hearers  how  much  they  owed 
to  that  body ; how  the  volunteers  had  emancipated  their 
trade  and  struck  off  their  chains ; how  absurd,  how 
ungrateful  it  would  be  to  assail  their  deliverers  as  enemies, 
and  to  brand  them  as  hostile  to  liberty.  Yet  it  was  not  for 
the  volunteers  that  he  asked  reform  ; he  would  rather 
place  the  question  on  its  own  merits.  ‘ We  come  to  you,’ 
he  said,  ‘ as  members  of  this  House ; in  that  capacity 
we  present  you  with  a Eeforni  Bill.  Will  you  receive  it 
from  us  ? ’ 

He  was,  however,  but  feebly  supported  and  strongly 
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opposed.  Many  members  dreaded  reform  on  personal 
grounds,  and  were  doubtless  glad  of  a plausible  pretext  for 
opposing  it.  Others  believed  that  the  Convention  was 
the  most  pressing  danger.  Lord  Charlemont,  the  leader 
of  the  volunteers,  who,  though  not  a-  member,  had  much 
weight  in  the  Lower  House,  was  timid,  vacillating,  and 
perplexed.  The  Government  exerted  all  its  influence 
against  Flood,  and  a majority,  actuated  by  various 
motives,  rejected  the  Bill.  The  numbers  were  158  to  49, 
and  it  is  said  that  more  than  half  the  majority  were  place- 
men. A resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  dignity  of  the 
House  required  asserting,  which  was  tantamount  to  a 
censure  of  the  volunteers,  was  then  moved  and  carried. 
Grattan  voted  with  Flood  on  the  reform  question,  and 
against  him  on  the  subsequent  resolution.  Lord  Charle- 
mont adjourned  the  Convention  sine  die,  and  its  members 
separated  with  an  alacrity  and  a submission  that  furnished 
the  most  eloquent  refutation  of  the  charges  of  their  oppo- 
nents. Before  separating.  Flood  moved  and  carried  an 
address  from  the  volunteer  delegates  to  the  King  expres- 
sive of  their  duty  and  loyalty,  recounting  their  services  in 
protecting  the  kingdom  when  his  Majesty’s  forces  were 
inadequate  to  the  task,  and  in  maintaining  the  laws  and 
police  more  perfectly  than  in  any  other  period  within  the 
memory  of  man,  and  imploring  his  Majesty  ‘ that  their 
humble  wish  to  have  certain  manifest  perversions  of  the 
parliamentary  representation  of  this  kingdom  remedied  by 
the  Legislature  in  some  reasonable  degree  might  not  be 
imputed  to  any  spirit  of  innovation  in  them,  but  to  a sober 
and  laudable  desire  to  uphold  the  Constitution  . . . and  to 
perpetuate  the  cordial  union  of  both  kingdoms.’ 

The  conduct  of  Flood  in  this  transaction  has  given  rise 
to  much  controversy.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
existence  of  an  assembly  consisting  of  the  representatives 
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of  a powerful  military  force,  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  political  questions,  was  extremely  menacing, 
both  to  the  Parliament  and  the  connection.  If  the  Bishop 
of  Derry  had  obtained  the  presidency  matters  would  pro- 
bably have  been  pushed  to  a rebellion.  This  period  was 
perhaps  the  only  one  in  Irish  history  when  the  connection 
between  the  two  countries  might  very  possibly  have  been 
dissolved,  and  when  the  dissolution  would  not  have  at  once 
involved  Ireland  in  anarchy  or  civil  war.  In  the  prostrate 
condition  to  which  England  had  been  reduced  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  she  could  have  resisted  an  organised 
army,  which  rose  at  last  to  more  than  100,000  men, 
which  was  commanded  by  the  men  of  most  property  and 
influence  in  the  country,  and  was  supported  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  nation.  Such  an  organisation  seemed  more 
powerful  than  that  which  had  just  wrested  the  colonies 
from  her  grasp.  Had  the  severance  been  effected,  Ireland 
possessed  a greater  amount  of  legislative  talent  than  at  any 
former  period,  and  it  was  believed  that  her  newly  emancipated 
Parliament  only  needed  a reform  to  become  an  efficient  organ 
of  national  representation.  There  was  then  no  serious  con- 
flict of  classes,  and  the  Catholic  question,  though  it  caused 
division  among  politicians,  was  not  yet  a source  of  pressing- 
danger  to  the  country.  The  Catholics  had  neither  education, 
leaders,  nor  ambition.  They  were  perfectly  peaceful,  and 
indeed  quiescent.  The  most  obnoxious  of  the  penal  laws 
had  already  been  repealed.  The  volunteers  had  passed  a 
resolution  approving  of  that  repeal.  The  rising  school  of 
politicians  were  in  favour  of  gradually  granting  political 
power  to  the  Catholics,  and  the  cause  had  no  more  unhesi- 
tating supporter  than  the  Bishop  of  Derry. 

Flood,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  desire 
to  produce  rebellion,’  and  he  was  no  friend  of  Catholic 

‘ See,  however,  on  the  other  side,  a curious  traditionary  anecdote  related 
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Emancipation.  His  object  was  to  overawe  the  Parliament 
by  the  menace  of  military  force,  in  order  to  induce  it  to 
reform  itself.  It  is  sufficiently  manifest  that  such  an 
attempt  was  extremely  dangerous  and  unconstitutional,  but 
he  held  it  to  be  a desperate  remedy  applied  to  a desperate 
disease.  It  was  a matter  of  life  or  death  to  the  Irisli 
Constitution  that  the  system  of  corruption  and  rotten 
boroughs  which  gave  the  Castle  a sure  and  overwhelming 
majority  should  be  ended,  and,  as  a great  majority  of  the 
members  had  a personal  interest  in  its  permanence,  some 
degree  of  intimidation  was  absolutely  necessary.  Even  the 
British  Reform  Bill  of  1832  would  never  have  been  passed 
if  the  country  had  been  tranquil.  But  the  abuses  of  the 
unreformed  British  Parliament,  great  as  they  were,  were 
almost  insignificant  compared  with  those  of  the  Parliament 
in  Dublin.  It  was  computed  that  out  of  the  300  members, 
200  sat  for  pocket  boroughs,  that  124  members  were 
nominated  by  53  peers  and  91  others  by  52  commoners. 

After  the  experience  of  the  last  few  months  the  policy 
of  the  Convention  was  almost  inevitable.  There  was,  no 
doubt,  a considerable  difference  between  the  display  of  force 
to  carry  free  trade  and  legislative  independence  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  Parliament,  and  the  display 
of  a similar  force  to  overawe  the  Parliament ; but  the 
necessity  of  a Reform  Bill  was  urgent,  and  if  Charlemont, 
Grattan,  and  Flood  had  been  cordially  united,  it  would 
probably  have  been  forced  through  Parliament. 

Whether,  however,  the  volunteers,  flushed  with  a new 
conquest,  would  have  consented  to  disband  may  reasonably 
be  doubted.  Fox,  in  a very  earnest  letter,  urging  the 
Irish  Government  to  resist  the  volunteer  demand  to  the 
uttermost,  said,  ‘ The  question  is  not  whether  this  or  that 

by  O’Connell,  on  the  authority  of  Bartholomew  Hoare,  a friend  of  Flood,  and 
preserved  in  O’Neill  Daunt’s  Ireland  and  her  Agitators,  pp.  4,  5. 
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measure  shall  take  place,  but  whether  the  Constitution  of 
Ireland,  which  Irish  patriots  are  so  proud  of  having 
established,  shall  exist,  or  whether  the  Government  shall 
be  as  purely  military  as  ever  it  was  under  the  Praetorian 
bands.’  The  defensive  utility  of  the  volunteers  had 
terminated  with  the  peace,  and  their  desire  of  encroaching 
on  the  political  sphere  had  grown. 

I venture,  however,  to  think  that  the  probabilities  were, 
on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  the  peaceful  dispersion  of  the 
force  when  its  work  was  accomplished.  The  French 
Eevolution,  which  has  given  so  violent  and  democratic 
a tendency  to  popular  movements,  had  not  yet  taken 
place.  The  volunteers  were  still  guided  by  the  rank  and 
property  of  the  country,  and  these  were  amply  represented 
in  the  Convention.  Above  all,  the  moderation  of  the 
assembly  in  selecting  Charlemont  for  its  head,  and  in 
dispersing  peacefully  after  its  defeat,  may  be  taken  as  a 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  patriotism  of  its  members.* 

All  the  leading  men,  however,  were  somewhat  below  the 
occasion.  Grattan  was  not  a member  of  the  Convention. 
He  would  not  co-operate  with  Flood,  and  he  utterly  dis- 
approved of  the  continuance  of  the  Convention,  and  of  all 


’ In  his  speech  on  the  Union  Lord  Clare  summed  up  his  opinion  in  these 
remarkable  words  : — ‘ On  the  old  Irish  volunteers  I desire  to  be  understood 
not  to  convey  anything  like  a censure.  Their  conduct  will  remain  a problem 
in  history  ; for  without  the  shadow  of  military  control,  to  their  immortal 
honour  it  is  known  that,  from  their  first  levy  till  they  disbanded  themselves 
no  act  of  violence  or  outrage  was  charged  against  them,  and  they  certainly 
did  on  every  occasion  when  their  services  were  required  exert  themselves 
with  effect  to  maintain  the  internal  peace  of  the  country.  The  gentlemen 
of  Ireland  were  all  in  their  ranks  and  maintained  a decided  influence  upon 
them.  But  I shall  never  cease  to  think  that  the  appeals  made  to  that  army 
by  the  angry  politicians  of  that  day  were  dangerous  and  ill-judged  in  the 
extreme,  and  that  they  established  a precedent  for  rebellion  which  has  since 
been  followed  up  with  full  success.’  Jeremy  Bentham,  as  I have  elsewhere 
noticed,  has  expressed  a strong  opinion  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  Flood  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  same  view  has  lately  been  taken  by  Mr.  Dunlop  in  his 
Life  of  Grattan. 
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attempts  to  overawe  the  Legislature.  Charlemont  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  the  volunteers  chiefly  in  order  to 
moderate  them,  and  his  opinion  on  the  question  at  issue 
was,  in  reality,  little  different  from  that  of  Grattan.  The 
Bishop  of  Derry  was  violent,  vain  and  foolish.  Flood  was 
Imt  too  open  to  the  imputation  of  having  stirred  up  the 
question  of  Simple  Repeal  through  envy  at  the  triumph  of 
Grattan,  and  of  aggrandising  the  power  of  the  Convention, 
in  which  he  was  almost  supreme,  through  jealousy  of 
Parliament,  in  which  his  influence  had  diminished.  No 
step  whatever  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  obtain 
petitions  or  demonstrations  to  support  the  Bill,  and  at  the 
very  time  when  Flood  was  pushing  the  country  to  the  verge 
of  a civil  war,  he  was  damping  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Catholics  by  carefully  excluding  them  from  his  scheme  of 
reform. 

The  effects  of  this  episode  upon  the  country  were  very 
injurious.  Violent  riots  broke  out  in  Dublin,  and  the  mob 
forced  its  way  into  the  Parliament  House.  The  Parliament 
seemed  to  show  some  spirit  in  refusing  even  to  entertain  a 
Bill  emanating  from  a military  force,  but,  as  it  refused  with 
equal  pertinacity  to  yield  to  subsequent  Reform  Bills  which 
were  brought  forward  without  military  assistance,  and  with 
the  support  of  petitions  from  twenty-six  counties,  it  neither 
received  nor  deserved  credit.  The  Volunteer  Convention 
dissolved  itself ; but  the  volunteers  themselves,  with 
diminished  importance,  and  under  the  guidance  of  in- 
ferior men,  continued  for  many  years  in  a divided  and 
broken  state,  and  the  United  Irishmen  rose  out  of  their 
embers. 

The  Bishop  who  had  occupied  so  prominent  a place  m 
the  movement  afterwards  retired,  on  the  plea  of  ill-health, 
to  Italy,  where  he  lived  for  many  years  a wild  and  scan- 
dalous life,  retaining  the  emoluments  but  utterly  neglecting 
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the  duties  of  his  bishopric,  scoffing  openly  at  religion,  and 
adopting  without  disguise  the  lax  moral  habits  of  Neapolitan 
society.  His  wealth,  his  good-nature,  his  munificent 
patronage  of  art,^  and  his  brilliant  social  qualities  seem  to 
have  made  him  popular,  and  in  his  old  age  he  was  a lover  of 
Lady  Hamilton,  to  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  write  in  a 
strain  of  most  unepiscopal  fervour.  He  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French  in  1799,  and  was  imprisoned  at  Milan  for 
eighteen  months.  Flis  last  appearance  in  Irish  politics  is 
a letter  written  by  him  in  1799,  authorising  Lord  Abercorn 
to  place  his  name  on  an  address  in  favour  of  the  Legislative 
Union.  He  died  near  Rome  in  1803.^ 

It  was  on  November  28,  1783,  that  Flood  introduced 
the  Volunteer  Reform  Bill  into  the  Irish  House  of  Commons. 
In  the  preceding  month  he  had  already  made  arrangements 
with  the  Duke  of  Chandos  for  the  purchase  of  a seat  for 
Winchester  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  It  was  one 
of  the  curious  anomalies  of  the  Constitution  that  it  was 
possible  for  a man  to  be  simultaneously  member  of  the  two 
Parliaments,  and  during  the  last  seven  years  of  his  political 
life  Flood  held  this  position.  His  enemies  imagined  that 
one  of  the  motives  which  made  him  endeavour  to  force  by 
intimidation  the  reform  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  that 
he  might  come  into  the  British  House  as  a natural  leader 


* We  have  an  amusing  illustration  of  his  art  taste  in  an  engraving  of  one 
of  the  most  indecent  of  the  pictures  of  Albano,  ‘ Actaeon  discovering  Diana 
and  her  Nymphs  just  emerging  from  the  bath,’  which  is  dedicated  to  ‘ the 
Earl  of  Bristol  and  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry ; ’ underneath  are  the  Bishop’s 
arms  surmounted  by  the  mitre,  and  a little  below  the  mitre  is  the  Bishop’s 
motto — ‘ Je  ne  I’oublierai  jamais.’ 

^ There  is  much  curious  information  about  the  latter  years  of  this 
eccentric  Bishop  in  the  Memoirs  of  Lady  Hamilton]  in  those  of  the 
Comtesse  de  Lichtenau,  and  in  the  personal  Memoirs  of  Pryse  Lockhart 
Gordon,  i.  172-177.  Mr.  Classon  Porter  has  collected  much  information 
about  him  in  a paper  called  ‘ Frederick  Augustus  Hervey,’  reprinted  from  the 
Belfast  Northern  Whig.  See,  too,  the  chapter  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Litton 
Falkiner  in  his  admirable  Studies  on  Irish  History . 
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on  the  question  of  reform.  However  this  may  Ije,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  in  either  country  Flood’s  later  years 
added  to  his  reputation.  He  introduced  in  1784  the 
Reform  Bill  of  the  preceding  year  into  the  Irish  Parliament. 
The  Volunteer  Convention  was  no  longer  sitting,  and 
addresses  from  all  over  the  country  poured  in  in  favour  of 
the  Bill.  Flood  seems  to  have  introduced  it  with  great 
eloquence  and  also  with  great  moderation,  contending, 
however,  that  it  was  contrary  to  every  principle  of  right 
and  justice  that  individuals  should  be  permitted  to  send 
into  the  House  two,  four,  or  six  members,  and  ‘ to  make  a 
traffic  of  venal  boroughs  as  if  they  w^ere  household  utensils.’ 
The  Bill  was  not  thrown  out  as  in  the  previous  year  in  its 
first  stage.  It  was  debated  at  great  length  and  with  much 
ability,  and  few  of  the  debates  in  the  Irish  House  are  more 
instructive  to  a student  of  Irish  parliamentary  history,  but 
at  last,  between  three  and  four  on  a Sunday  morning,  the 
House  by  a majority  of  seven ty-f our  refused  to  commit  it. 
It  found  eighty-five  supporters. 

Flood  did  not  after  this  event  intervene  frequently  in 
Irish  debates,  but  his  occasional  appearances  were  almost 
uniformly  in  hostility  to  the  Government.  He  took  a 
considerable  part  in  the  movement  for  protective  duties  on 
Irish  industries.  It  w^as  a question  w’hich  obtained  con- 
siderable magnitude  on  account  of  a severe  period  of  com- 
mercial depression  in  1783  and  1784,  but  it  was  also  very 
dangerous,  as  it  was  likely  to  lead  to  a war  of  tariffs  with 
England  and  a revival  of  commercial  jealousy  between  the 
two  countries.  He  in  the  same  spirit  opposed  Pitt’s  com- 
mercial propositions  in  1785,  not  merely  in  the  amended 
form  in  which  they  were  ultimately  defeated  in  Ireland,  but 
even  in  their  first  form  which  was  accepted  by  Grattan 
and  most  of  his  friends.  From  first  to  last  he  consistently 
contended  that  Irish  trade  could  only  flourish  if  largely 
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supported  by  bounties  and  protective  laws,  and  that  the 
Irish  Parliament  should  never  relinquish  or  restrict  its 
powers  of  imposing  such  laws.  He  again  more  than  once 
dwelt  upon  his  old  subjects  of  the  necessity  of  retrenchment, 
and  especially  of  military  retrenchment  in  Ireland ; he 
spoke  at  great  length  and  with  much  learning  on  a legal 
question  of  the  rights  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench 
which  appeared  to  have  been  strained  by  an  undue 
extension  of  the  doctrine  of  contempt  of  Court ; and  he 
again  urged  the  necessity  for  parliamentary  reform.  He 
never,  however,  appears  to  have  modified  his  belief  that  the 
strictly  Protestant  character  of  the  Irish  Constitution  in 
Church  and  State  must  be  jealously  maintained,  and  that 
no  Catholic  element  should  be  admitted  to  power.  A 
small  number  of  able  and  independent  men  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  always  looked  up  to  him  as  their  leader,  and 
on  the  Catholic  question  his  views  were  substantially 
identical  with  those  of  John  Foster,  one  of  the  ablest 
Irishmen  of  his  day.  But  his  position  was  becoming  more 
and  more  isolated.  The  maintainers  of  the  existing  form 
of  government  regarded  him  as  a violent,  factious,  and 
dangerous  demagogue.  The  reformers  believed  that  no 
Irish  Reform  was  feasible  or  likely  to  be  enduring  which 
did  not  include  the  Catholics.  After  1786  Flood  appears 
to  have  no  longer  attended  the  Irish  Parliament,  though  he 
still  retained  his  seat.  His  name  at  least  no  longer 
appears  in  its  debates. 

In  the  British  Parliament  also  his  career  was  very 
disappointing.  As  far  back  as  1767  he  had,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Lord  Charlemont,  been  engaged  in  a 
negotiation  for  a seat  in  that  House,  and  he  was  at  that 
time  an  ardent  admirer  of  Lord  Chatham.  At  the  close  of 
the  Harcourt  Administration,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he 
was  anxious  to  enter  the  House  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
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North  and  prepared  to  support  the  American  policy  of  that 
statesman.  His  election  for  Winchester  in  1783  was  a 
mere  matter  of  purchase,  for  he  had  given  4,000?.  for  a 
seat  which  he  only  held  for  a single  year. 

His  failure  in  the  British  House  is  well  known.  His 
habits  had  been  already  formed  for  an  Irish  audience,  and, 
as  Grattan  said  of  him,  ‘he  was  an  oak  of  the  forest 
too  great  and  too  old  to  be  transplanted  at  fifty.’  He 
was  also  guilty  of  extraordinary  imprudence.  He  began 
by  proclaiming  openly  that  he  would  not  identify  himself 
with  either  of  the  great  parties  in  Parliament.  It  was 
a foolish  but  also  a characteristic  step,  for  he  had  of  late 
years  shovm  an  ever-increasing  tendency  to  play  an 
isolated  part.  In  Ireland  this  had  done  much  to  deprive 
him  of  the  confidence  of  all  parties,  and  in  England  he 
prejudiced  both  sides  of  the  House  against  him,  and  deprived 
himself  of  the  support  which  is  of  such  great  consequence 
to  a debater.  He  spoke  first  on  the  India  Bill,  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Coalition  Ministry. 
He  had  but  just  arrived  in  London,  and  the  subject  as  he 
himself  acknowledged  was  one  on  which  he  knew  very  little, 
but  he  rose,  as  a practised  speaker  often  does,  in  a Parlia- 
ment with  which  he  is  familiar  to  make  a few  remarks 
in  a conversational  tone,  to  detect  some  flaw  in  a preceding 
speaker’s  argument,  or  to  throw  light  upon  some  particular 
section  of  the  subject,  without  intending  to  make  an 
elaborate  speech,  or  to  review  the  entire  question.  Imme- 
diately from  the  lobbies  and  the  coffee-room  the  members 
came  crowding  in,  anxious  to  hear  a new  speaker  of  whom 
great  expectations  were  entertained.  He  seems  to  have 
thought  that  it  would  be  disrespectful  to  those  members  to 
sit  down  at  once,  so  he  continued  extempore,  and  soon 
showed  his  little  knowledge  of  the  subject.  When  he  con- 
cluded there  was  a universal  feeling  of  disappointment.  A 
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member  named  Courtenay  rose,  and  completed  his  discomfi- 
ture by  a virulent  and  satirical  attack,  which  the  rules  of 
the  House  prevented  him  from  answering.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  Courtenay  was  an  Irishman.  He 
confessed  afterwards  to  Lord  Byron  that  he  had  been 
actuated  by  a personal  motive.^ 

A few  days  after  his  first  speech  Flood  took  an  occasion 
of  entering  into  an  elaborate  eulogy  of  the  Irish  volunteers, 
and  deprecating  the  sending  of  any  greater  number  of 
English  soldiers  to  Ireland,  and  he  moved  a reduction 
of  the  army  estimates.  In  the  new  Parliament  of  1784, 
after  a bitter  quarrel  with  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  he  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  his  seat  for  Winchester  to  a con- 
nection of  the  duke,  and  as  he  would  neither  enrol  himself 
as  a follower  of  Pitt  or  of  Fox  he  had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  another  seat,  but  he  was  returned  for  Seaford  on  a 
petition  in  1785.  He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have 
taken  any  part  in  the  English  debates  till  the  commercial 
treaty  with  France,  which  was  carried  in  1787.  He  op- 
X>osed  that  treaty  in  a long  and  elaborate  speech,  which 
is  well  reported  and  which  gives  a good  idea  of  his  style 
of  speaking.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  speech  of  a very  able 
man,  who  brought  to  bear  on  his  subject  a wide  range  of 
historical  knowledge,  much  skill  and  ingenuity  of  reason- 
ing and  much  felicity  of  language;  but  it  is  pervaded 
throughout  with  the  chief  economical  errors  which  it 
was  the  great  work  of  Adam  Smith  to  refute.  No  one 

‘ Wraxall,  speaking  of  Flood’s  failure,  says : ‘ The  slow,  measured,  and 
sententious  style  of  enunciation  which  characterised  his  eloquence,  however 
calculated  to  excite  admiration  it  might  be  in  the  senate  of  the  sister 
kingdom,  appeared  to  English  ears  cold,  stiff,  and  deficient  in  some  of  the 
best  recommendations  to  attention.’  This  passage  is  very  curious,  as 
showing  how  little  the  present  popular  conception  of  Irish  eloquence  pre- 
vailed in  the  last  century.  Phillips  states  {Recollections  of  Curran,  p.  117) 
that  Flood’s  health  was  at  this  time  utterly  broken,  and  he  attributes  it  to 
the  dissipation  of  his  youth. 
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maintained  more  emphatically  that  England  and  France  must 
always  be  natural  enemies — that  the  benefit  of  one  must 
necessarily  be  the  disadvantage  of  the  other — that  trade 
between  two  nations  can  never  be  mutually  beneficial — that 
the  old  mercantile  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  trade  should 
be  the  foundation  of  commercial  policy — that  the  great 
object  of  a wise  statesman  should  be  to  acquire  for  his 
country  as  many  monopolies  as  possible,  and  that  this  is  the 
real  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  acquisition  of  colonies. 
He  was  on  stronger  ground  when  he  compared  the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France  with  the  abortive  commercial 
treaty  with  Ireland,  and  urged  that  the  English  manu- 
facturers who  had  looked  with  such  jealousy  on  the  first 
should  be  inexorably  opposed  to  the  second.  ‘If  a com- 
mercial treaty  with  Ireland  was  thought  to  be  so  destructive 
to  the  trading  interest  of  this  country,  what  must  it  be  with 
one  that  has  five  times  her  credit,  eight  times  her  popula- 
tion, and  forty  times  her  capital  ? ’ 

Wilber  force,  in  answering  this  speech,  spoke  warmly  of 
its  eloquence  and  power,  and  in  a subsequent  altercation 
with  William  Grenville,  who  had  reproached  him  with  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  rejection  of  the  Irish  commercial 
propositions  in  1785,  Flood  seems  to  have  brilliantly  held 
his  own  ; but  his  success  on  this  occasion  did  not  again 
soon  tempt  him  into  the  arena.  With  the  exception  of  a 
speech  against  an  India  Bill  in  1788,  he  never  appears  to 
have  spoken  till  March  1790,  when  he  introduced  a Reform 
Bill  in  a speech  which  w^as  much  and  justly  admired,^ 
though  it  advocated  a cause  which  in  the  existing  state  of 
English  public  opinion  was  absolutely  hopeless. 

His  proposal  was  that  one  hundred  members,  chosen 
by  county  household  suftrage,  should  be  added  to  the 

* I have  given  an  analysis  of  it  in  my  Hist,  of  England,  vi.  50-51 
(Cabinet  ed.). 
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House.  Burke  said  that  by  this  speech  Flood  had  retrieved 
his  reputation.  Fox  declared  that  the  scheme  was  the  best 
that  had  been  proposed,  and  Pitt  based  his  opposition  to  it 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  disturbed  state  of  public  affairs. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  praises  in  some  degree  allayed 
the  mortification  produced  by  his  previous  disappointment. 
In  his  reply  upon  this  question  he  alluded  in  touching 
terms  to  the  isolation  of  his  position.  ‘ I appeal  to  you,’ 
he  said,  ‘ whether  my  conduct  has  been  that  of  an  advocate 
or  an  agitator  ; whether  I have  often  trespassed  upon  your 
attention  ; whether  ever  except  on  a question  of  importance, 
and  whether  I then  wearied  you  with  ostentation  or  prolixity. 
I am  as  independent  in  fortune  as  the  honourable  member 
himself.  I have  no  fear  but  that  of  doing  wrong,  nor 
have  I a hope  on  the  subject  but  that  of  doing  some  service 
before  I die.  The  accident  of  my  situation  has  not  made 
me  a partisan  ; and  I never  lamented  that  situation  till 
now  that  I find  myself  as  unprotected  as  I fear  the  people 
of  England  will  be  on  this  occasion.’  In  the  dissolution  of 
1790  he  lost  his  seats  in  both  Parliaments,  and  he  then 
withdrew  to  Farmley,  his  country  house  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny.  He  is  said  in  his  last  years  to  have  retired  much 
from  society,  and  his  temper  became  gloomy  and  morose. 
He  died  in  December  1791,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year. 

When  he  felt  death  approaching  he  requested  his 
attendant  to  leave  the  room,  and  he  drew  his  last  breath 
alone.  Faithful  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  he  left  an 
estate  of  about  5,000Z.  a year  to  descend,  after  the  death  of 
his  wife,  to  Dublin  University,  to  be  employed  in  the 
foundation  of  an  Irish  professorship  and  the  acquisition  of 
Irish  manuscripts.  The  will,  however,  was  challenged  in 
the  law  courts  and  finally  overthrown. 

The  impression  Flood  made  upon  those  who  had  known 
him  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  Irish  career  was  far  deeper 
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than  that  which  he  has  left  in  history.  No  one  can  read 
the  confidential  Government  letters  without  perceiving  what 
a great  part  he  played  in  Irish  parliamentary  life,  how 
much  the  Government  dreaded  his  opposition,  how  anxious 
they  were  even  at  the  time  when  they  distrusted  him  the 
most  to  secure  his  support.  Charlemont,  who  differed 
strongly  from  his  policy  in  some  periods  of  his  career, 
never  lost  his  respect  and  admiration  for  him,  and  in  the 
Memoirs  which  he  wrote,  and  which  were  not  intended  for 
publication,  he  pronounced  Flood  to  be  ‘a  man  of  consum- 
mate ability,’  ‘ who  for  the  fourteen  first  years  of  his 
parliamentary  life  had  uniformly  acted  the  most  patriotic 
part,  actively  and  incessantly  exerting  those  wonderful 
talents  with  which  he  was  endowed  to  the  honour  and 
benefit  of  his  country.’  Peter  Burrowes,  who  was  an 
excellent  judge  of  eloquence,  and  who  through  his  whole  life 
was  the  warm  friend  and  admirer  of  Grattan,  neverthe- 
less pronounced  Flood  to  be  ‘ perhaps  the  ablest  man 
Ireland  ever  produced,  indisputably  the  ablest  man  of  his 
own  times.’  Langrishe,  Curran,  and  Barrington  formed  a 
very  similar  estimate  of  his  powers,  and  Sir  Lawrence 
Parsons,  who  was  himself  one  of  the  most  sagacious 
members  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  has  written  about  him  in 
still  warmer  terms.  ' The  impartial  judgment  of  subsequent 
ages,’  he  wrote,  ‘ will  consider  him  as  unrivalled  in  his  ovti 
country  ; and  had  it  been  his  fortune  to  have  moved  upon 
a theatre  as  capacious  as  his  own  mind,  his  celebrity  would 
not  have  been  exceeded  by  any  man  in  any  other.’ 

Posterity  has  not  ratified  this  judgment,  and  there  is 
something  very  melancholy  in  the  life  of  Flood.  From  his 
earliest  youtli  his  ambition  seems  to  have  been  to  identify 
himself  with  the  independence  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 
But  though  he  attained  to  a position  which,  before  him, 
had  been  unknown  in  Ireland,  though  the  unanimous 
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verdict  of  his  contemporaries  pronounced  him  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  intellects  that  ever  adorned  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, and  though  there  is  perhaps  no  act  of  his  life  which 
may  not  be  at  least  plausibly  defended,  yet  his  career 
presents  one  long  series  of  disappointments  and  reverses. 
At  an  age  when  most  statesmen  are  in  the  zenith  of  their 
influence  he  sank  into  political  impotence.  The  party  he 
had  formed  discarded  him  as  its  leader.  The  reputation  he 
so  dearly  prized  was  clouded  and  assailed  ; the  principles  he 
had  sown  germinated  and  fructified  indeed,  but  others 
reaped  their  fruit,  and  he  is  now  scarcely  remembered 
except  as  the  object  of  a powerful  invective  in  Ireland,  and 
as  an  example  of  a deplorable  failure  in  England.  A few 
pages  of  oratory,  which  probably  at  best  only  represent  the 
substance  of  his  speeches,  a few  youthful  poems,  a few 
laboured  letters,  and  a biography  so  meagre  and  so  unsatis- 
factory that  it  scarcely  gives  us  any  insight  into  his 
character,  are  all  that  remain  of  Henry  Flood.  The  period 
in  which  he  lived,  a jealous,  exacting,  and  uncertain  temper, 
and  two  or  three  lamentable  mistakes  of  judgment,  were 
fatal  to  his  reputation ; and  he  laboured  for  a people  who 
have  usually  been  peculiarly  indiflerent  to  the  reputation  of 
their  great  men.  We  may  say  of  him  as  Grattan  said  of 
Kirwan  : ‘ The  curse  of  Swift  was  upon  him,  to  have  been 
born  an  Irishman  and  a man  of  genius,  and  to  have  used 
his  talents  for  his  country’s  good.’ 
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HENKY  GKATTAN 

A PAPER  was  found  in  Swift’s  desk  after  his  death,  contain- 
ing a list  of  his  friends,  classified  as  grateful,  ungrateful, 
and  indifferent.  In  this  list  the  name  of  Grattan  occurs 
three  times,  and  each  time  it  is  marked  as  grateful.  The 
family  was  one  of  some  weight  in  the  country,  and  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch  was  Eecorder 
and  member  for  Dublin.  As  I have  already  had  occasion 
to  observe,  Dr.  Lucas  w^as  his  colleague  and  his  opponent, 
and  a bitter  animosity,  both  personal  and  political,  sub- 
sisted between  them.  The  Eecorder  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  a violent  and  overbearing  temper,  firmly  wedded 
to  his  own  opinions,  and  exceedingly  intolerant  of  con- 
tradiction. He  was  greatly  exasperated  with  his  son  for 
adopting  what  would  be  now  called  Liberal  politics,  and  he 
carried  his  resentment  so  far  as  to  mark  his  displeasure 
in  his  will.  Henry  Grattan  was  born  in  the  year  1746. 
From  his  earliest  youth  he  manifested  the  activity  of  his 
intellect,  and  the  force  and  energy  of  his  character.  Some 
foolish  nursery  tales  having  produced  in  his  mind  those 
superstitious  fears  that  are  so  common  among  children,  he 
determined  when  a mere  boy  to  emancipate  himself  from 
their  control,  and  was  accustomed  to  go  at  midnight  mto  a 
churchyard  near  his  father’s  house,  where  he  remained 
till  every  qualm  of  terror  had  subsided.  He  had  a 
distinguished  career  at  Dublin  University,  and  acquired  a 
passion  for  the  classics,  and  especially  for  the  great  orators 
of  antiquity,  that  never  deserted  him  through  life.  Long 
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before  he  obtained  a seat  in  Parliament  he  had  begun  to 
cultivate  eloquence.  His  especial  models  were  Bolingbroke 
and  Junius,  and  his  method  was  constant  recitation.  He 
learnt  by  heart  certain  passages  of  his  speeches,  and 
continually  revolved  them  in  his  mind  till  he  had  eliminated 
all  those  almost  imperceptible  prolixities  that  exist  in  nearly 
every  written  composition.  By  this  method  he  brought  his 
sentences  to  a degree  of  nervousness  and  of  condensation 
that  is  scarcely  paralleled  in  oratory.  Several  anecdotes  are 
told  of  the  difficulties  into  which  his  passion  for  recitation 
brought  him.  On  one  occasion  his  landlady  in  England 
requested  his  friends  to  remove  that  mad  young  gentleman 
who  was  always  talking  to  himself,  or  addressing  an 
imaginary  person  called  Mr.  Speaker.  On  another,  when 
apostrophising  a gibbet  in  Windsor  Forest,  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  a tap  on  the  shoulder,  and  a curious  inquiry 
as  to  how  he  had  got  down.  His  letters  written  at  this 
time  show  that  he  was  subject  to  violent  fits  of  despondency, 
and  they  betray  also  a morbidness  that  is  singularly  unlike 
his  character  in  after  years. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  University  he  was  called  to 
the  Bar,  and  resided  for  some  time  in  the  Temple,  where  he 
probably  occupied  himself  much  more  in  the  study  of 
oratory  than  of  law.  He  had  obtained  access  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  had  come  completely  under  the  spell  of  Lord 
Chatham’s  eloquence.  He  wrote  an  elaborate  character  of 
Chatham  which  was  inserted  in  ‘ Baratariana  ’ ; and  in  a 
letter  written  some  years  later  he  gives  a long  and  very 
minute  description  of  his  style  of  speaking.  The  following 
extract  will  be  read  with  pleasure,  as  forming  a vivid 
description  of  perhaps  the  greatest  of  British  orators  : ‘ He 
was  very  great,  but  very  odd  ; he  spoke  in  a style  of  con- 
versation ; not,  however,  what  I expected.  It  was  not  a 
speech,  for  he  never  came  with  a prepared  harangue.  His 
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style  was  not  regular  oratory,  like  Cicero  or  Demosthenes, 
but  it  was  very  fine  and  very  elevated,  and  above  the 
ordinary  subjects  of  discourse.  . . . Lord  Mansfield,  per- 
haps, would  have  argued  the  case  better ; Charles 
Tovmshend  would  have  made  a better  speech ; but  there 
was  in  Lord  Chatham  a grandeur  and  a manner  which 
neither  had,  and  which  was  peculiar  to  him.  What  Cicero 
says  m his  “Claris  Oratoribus  ” exactly  applies:  “Formae 
dignitas,  corporis  motus,  plenus  et  artis  et  venustatis,  vocis 
etsua vitas  et  magnitude.”  His  gesture  was  always  graceful. 
He  was  an  incomparable  actor  ; had  it  not  been  so  he 
would  have  appeared  ridiculous.  His  address  to  the 
tapestry  and  to  Lord  Effingham’s  memory  required  an 
incomparable  actor,  and  he  was  that  actor.  His  tones  were 
remarkably  pleasing.  I recollect  his  pronouncing  one  word 
— effete — in  a soft,  charming  accent.  His  son  could  not 
have  pronounced  it  better.  He  was  often  called  to  order. 
On  one  occasion  he  said,  “ I hope  some  dreadful  calamity 
will  befall  the  country  that  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  King  ; ” 
and  then  he  introduced  the  allusion  to  the  figure  drawing 
the  curtains  of  Priam,  and  gave  the  quotation.  He  was 
called  to  order.  He  stopped  and  said,  “ What  I have  spoken 
I have  spoken  conditionally,  but  now  I retract  the  condition. 
I speak  absolutely,  and  I do  hope  that  some  signal  calamity 
'svill  befall  the  country  ; ” and  he  repeated  what  he  had  said. 
He  then  fired  and  oratorised,  and  grew  extremely  eloquent. 
Ministers,  seeing  what  a difficult  character  they  had  to  deal 
vith,  thought  it  best  to  let  him  proceed.  On  one  occasion, 
addressing  Lord  Mansfield,  he  said,  “Who  are  the  evil 
advisers  of  his  Majesty  ? Is  it  you  ? is  it  you  ? is  it  you  ? ” 
(pointing  to  the  Ministers,  until  he  came  near  Lord 
Mansfield).  There  were  several  lords  round  him,  and 
Lord  Chatham  said,  “ My  lords,  please  to  take  your  seats.” 
When  they  had  sat  dovii,  he  pointed  to  Lord  Mansfield  and 
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said,  “ Is  it  you  ? Methinks  Felix  trembles.”  It  required  a 
great  actor  to  do  this.  Done  by  anyone  else  it  would  have 
been  miserable.  . . . When  he  came  to  the  argumentative 
part  of  his  speech,  he  lowered  his  tone  so  as  to  be  scarcely 
audible  ; and  he  did  not  lay  so  much  stress  on  those  parts 
as  on  the  great  bursts  of  genius  and  the  sublime  passages. 
He  had  studied  action,  and  his  gesture  was  graceful,  and 
had  a most  powerful  effect.  His  speeches  required  good 
acting,  and  he  gave  it  to  them.  Their  impression  was 
great.  His  manner  was  dramatic.  In  this  it  was  said 
that  he  was  too  much  of  a mountebank,  but,  if  so,  it  was 
a great  mountebank.  Perhaps  he  was  not  so  good  a 
debater  as  his  son,  but  he  was  a much  better  orator,  a 
better  scholar,  and  a far  greater  mind.  Great  subjects, 
great  empires,  great  characters,  effulgent  ideas,  and 
classical  illustrations  formed  the  material  of  his  speeches.’  ^ 

It  is  curious  that  Grattan,  who  was  so  sensible  to  the 
advantages  of  a graceful  delivery  in  others,  should  have 
been  always  remarkable  for  the  extreme  singularity  and 
awkwardness  of  his  own.  Byron,  who  otherwise  admired 
his  speaking  exceedingly,  called  it  a ‘ harlequin  manner.’  ^ 
O’Connell  said  that  he  nearly  swept  the  ground  with  his 
gestures,  and  the  motion  of  his  arms  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  rolling  of  a ship  in  a heavy  swell,  and  to  the 
action  of  the  mower  as  his  scythe  cuts  through  the  long 
grass. 

While  the  genius  of  Chatham  had  stimulated  the 
ambition  of  Grattan  to  the  highest  degree,  the  friendship 
of  Flood  was  directing  his  enthusiasm  in  the  channel  of 
Irish  politics.  These  two  men,  afterwards  such  bitter 

‘ Grattan^s  Life,  by  his  son,  i.  234-238. 

2 This  was  in  prose.  In  his  poetry  he  described  Grattan  as : 

‘ With  all  that  Demosthenes  wanted  endued, 

And  his  rival  or  victor  in  all  he  possessed.’ 

The  Irish  Avatar. 
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rivals,  were  at  first  intimate  friends  ; and  the  experience 
and  the  counsel  of  Flood  had  undoubtedly  great  influence 
in  moulding  the  character  of  Grattan.  They  declaimed 
together,  they  acted  together  in  private  theatricals,  they 
wrote  together  in  ‘ Baratariana,’  and  they  discussed  to- 
gether the  prospects  of  their  party. 

In  1775  Lord  Charlemont  brought  Grattan  into  Par- 
liament. The  circumstances  were,  in  some  respects,  very 
favourable,  for  the  patriotic  party  had  lost  its  leader,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  assert  its  principles  with  effect.  Grattan 
cannot  with  any  justice  be  accused  of  having  supplanted 
Flood.  He  simply  occupied  the  position  which  was  vacant, 
and  which  his  extraordinary  eloquence  naturally  gave  him. 
Whatever  opinion  might  be  entertained  among  his  hearers 
of  the  wisdom  of  his  political  views,  or  of  his  judgment,  there 
could  be  no  question  that  he  was  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  career  by  far  the  greatest  orator  of  the  day. 
When,  therefore,  the  party  found  themselves  deserted  by 
their  old  leader,  they  naturally  rallied  around  the  one  man 
who  could  supply  his  place. 

The  eloquence  of  Grattan,  in  his  best  days,  w^as  in  some 
respects  perhaps  the  finest  that  had  been  heard  in  either 
country  since  the  time  of  Chatham.  Considered  simply  as 
a debater,  he  was  certainly  inferior  to  both  Fox  and  Pitt, 
and  perhaps  to  Sheridan ; but  he  combined  two  of  the  very 
highest  qualities  of  a great  orator  to  a degree  that  was 
almost  unexampled.  No  British  orator,  except  Chatham, 
had  an  equal  power  of  firing  an  educated  audience  with  an 
intense  enthusiasm,  or  of  animating  and  inspiring  a nation. 
No  British  orator  except  Burke  had  an  equal  power  of  sow- 
ing his  speeches  with  profound  aphorisms  and  associating 
transient  questions  with  eternal  truths.  His  thoughts 
naturally  crystallised  into  epigrams  ; his  arguments  were 
condensed  with  such  admirable  force  and  clearness  that 
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they  assumed  almost  the  appearance  of  axioms  ; and  they 
were  often  interspersed  with  sentences  of  concentrated 
poetic  beauty,  which  flashed  upon  the  audience  with  all  the 
force  of  sudden  inspiration,  and  which  were  long  remem- 
bered and  repeated.  Some  of  his  best  speeches  combined 
much  of  the  value  of  philosophical  dissertations  with  all 
the  charm  of  the  most  brilliant  declamation.  I know, 
indeed,  none  in  modern  times,  except  those  of  Burke,  from 
which  the  student  of  politics  can  derive  so  many  maxims 
of  political  wisdom,  and  none  which  are  more  useful  to 
those  who  seek  to  master  that  art  of  condensed  energy  of 
expression  in  which  he  almost  equalled  Tacitus.  His  elo- 
quence had  nothing  of  the  harmonious  and  unembarrassed 
flow  of  Pitt  or  of  Plunket ; and  he  had  no  advantages  of 
person  and  no  grace  and  dignity  of  gesture;  but  his  strange 
writhing  contortions,  and  the  great  apparent  effort  he  often 
displayed,  added  an  effect  of  surprise  to  the  sudden  gleams 
of  luminous  argument,  to  the  severe  and  concentrated 
declamation,  to  the  terseness  of  statement  and  the  exqui- 
site felicities  of  expression  with  which  he  adorned  every 
discussion.  O’Connell,  comparing  him  to  Pitt,  said  that 
he  wanted  the  sustained  dignity  of  that  speaker,  but  that 
Pitt’s  speeches  were  always  speedily  forgotten,  while 
Grattan  was  constantly  saying  things  that  were  remembered. 
His  speeches  show  little  wit  and  no  great  skill  in  the  lighter 
forms  of  sarcasm ; but  he  was  almost  unrivalled  in  delinea- 
tions of  character,  and  in  brief,  keen  arguments.  In  carry- 
ing on  a train  of  sustained  reasoning  he  was  not  so  happy. 
Flood  is  said  to  have  been  his  superior ; and  none  of  his 
speeches  in  this  respect  are  comparable  to  that  of  Fox  on 
the  Westminster  scrutiny. 

The  extraordinary  excellence  of  his  speaking  consisted 
much  more  in  its  positive  merits  than  in  its  purity  or  free- 
dom from  defects.  There  was  no  conscious  affectation  in 
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liis  nature,  but  he  had  an  intense  mannerism,  which 
appeared  equally  in  his  speaking  and  in  his  private  life,  in 
almost  everything  he  said  or  wrote.  He  rarely  said  simple 
things  in  a simple  way  ; and  the  quaint  peculiarities  of  his 
diction  were  as  conspicuous  in  his  conversation  and  in 
his  unstudied  replies  as  in  his  elaborate  orations.  His 
compositions  were  almost  always  overloaded  with  epigram 
and  antithesis,  and  his  metaphors  w’ere  often  forced,  some- 
times confused  and  inaccurate,  and  occasionally  even 
absurd.  His  invective,  though  very  powerful,  w’as  some- 
times grossly  and  extravagantly  exaggerated.  But  few 
speakers  of  any  age  or  country  have  equalled  him  in  origin- 
ality, in  fire,  and  in  persuasive  force.  In  one  respect  he 
would  probably  have  had  even  more  influence  in  our  day 
than  in  his  own,  for  the  reporter’s  pen  would  have  concealed 
most  of  his  defects  and  magnified  most  of  his  merits.  The 
political  orator  now  speaks  less  to  those  who  are  assembled 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament  than  to  the  public  outside. 
The  charm  of  manner,  the  music  of  the  modulated  tone,  have 
lost  much  of  their  old  supremacy,  while  the  power  of  con- 
densed and  vivid  expression  has  acquired  an  increased  value. 
The  speaker  who  can  furnish  the  watchwords  of  party,  the 
epigrams  of  debate,  will  now  exercise  the  greatest  and  most 
abiding  influence.  A hundred  pens  will  reproduce  his 
words,  and  they  will  be  repeated  when  the  most  brilliant 
displays  of  diffusive  rhetoric  are  forgotten. 

Much  of  the  great  influence  of  the  speaking  of  Grattan 
was  due  to  moral  causes.  There  was  a transparent  sim- 
plicity and  rectitude  of  purpose,  a manifest  disinterestedness, 
a fervid  enthusiasm  of  patriotism  in  his  character,  which 
added  greatly  to  the  effect  of  his  eloquence,  and  gave  him 
an  ascendency  that  was  exercised  by  none  of  his  contempo- 
raries in  Ireland.  From  the  very  beginning  of  his  career 
his  eloquence  became  the  great  vivifying  energy  in  the 
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patriotic  party,  and  every  question  received  a new  impulse 
from  his  advocacy. 

I have  already  enumerated  the  principal  objects  of  the 
party  with  which  Grattan  was  connected.  He  assisted 
Burgh  and  Flood  in  carrying  the  free-trade  question  to  a 
triumphant  issue.  He  endeavoured,  though  for  a time  un- 
successfully, to  place  the  Irish  army  under  the  control  of  the 
Parliament ; and,  above  all,  he  gave  an  unprecedented  im- 
pulse to  the  great  cause  of  parliamentary  independence.  In 
April  1780  he  moved  ‘ that  no  person  on  earth,  save  the 
King,  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  has  a right  to  make 
laws  for  Ireland.’  This  motion  he  introduced  with  a speech 
of  splendid  eloquence,  and  the  effect  produced  by  it  was  very 
great.  Flood,  however,  perceived  that  it  was  premature  and 
would  have  been  defeated,  and  at  his  suggestion  it  was 
withdrawn,  but  the  true  sentiments  of  the  Parliament 
are  sufficiently  shown  in  the  letters  of  Lord  Bucking- 
hamshire, who  was  then  Viceroy,  to  the  Government  in 
England.  ‘ It  is  with  the  utmost  concern,’  he  wrote,  ‘ I 
must  acquaint  your  lordship  that,  although  so  many  gentle- 
men expressed  their  concern  that  the  subject  had  been 
introduced,  the  sense  of  the  House  against  the  obligation 
of  any  statutes  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  within 
this  kingdom  is  represented  to  me  to  have  been  almost 
unanimous.’ 

Shortly  after  this  debate  the  Volunteer  Convention 
assembled  at  Dungannon  to  throw  their  influence  into  the 
scale.  Grattan,  in  co-operation  with  Flood  and  Charlemont, 
drew  up  a series  of  resolutions  which  were  adopted  unani- 
mously, asserting  the  Irish  independence  ; and  Grattan, 
alone,  drew  up  another  resolution  expressing  the  gratification 
with  which  the  volunteers  had  witnessed  the  relaxation  of 
the  penal  code.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  this  last  resolution.  It  marked  the  solemn 
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union  between  the  two  great  sections  of  Irishmen  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  recognition  of  their  political 
claims.  It  showed  that  the  old  policy  of  governing  Ireland 
by  the  division  of  her  sects  had  failed ; and  that  if  the 
independence  of  Parliament  were  to  be  withheld,  it  must  be 
withheld  in  opposition  to  a nation  united  and  in  arms. 

The  Government  at  length  yielded.  The  Duke  of 
Portland  was  sent  over  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  permission 
to  concede  the  required  boon.  At  the  last  moment  an 
effort  was  made  to  procure  a delay,  but  Grattan  refused  to 
grant  it ; and  on  the  16th  of  April,  1782,  amid  an  outburst 
of  almost  unparalleled  enthusiasm,  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence was  brought  forward.  On  that  day  a large  body 
of  the  volunteers  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  Parliament 
House  of  Ireland,  and  it  was  through  their  parted  ranks 
that  Grattan  passed  to  move  the  emancipation  of  his  country. 
Never  had  a great  orator  a nobler  or  a more  pleasing  task. 
It  was  to  proclaim  that  the  strife  of  six  centuries  had 
terminated,  and  that  a new  era  had  dawned  upon  Ireland. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Irish  patriot  the  promised  land  seemed 
reached.  The  dream  of  Swift  and  Molyneux  was  realised. 
The  blessings  of  independence  were  reconciled  with  the 
blessings  of  connection  ; and  in  an  emancipated  Parliament 
he  saw  the  guarantee  of  the  future  prosperity  of  his  country 
and  the  Shekinah  of  liberty  in  the  land. 

The  colours  have  now^  faded  from  the  picture,  and  after 
all  the  deceptions  and  changes  of  later  Irish  history  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  the  hopes  that  at  this  time  centred  in 
Ireland  on  a Parliament  which  'was  purely  Protestant  and 
essentially  aristocratic.  It  was  impossible,  indeed,  not  to 
perceive  that  there  was  still  much  to  be  done — disqualifica- 
tions to  be  removed,  anomalies  to  be  rectified,  corruption 
to  be  overcome  ; but  Grattan,  at  least,  firmly  believed  that 
Ireland  possessed  the  vital  force  necessary  for  all  this  ; that 
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the  progress  of  a healthy  public  opinion  would  regenerate 
and  reform  the  Irish  Parliament ; and  that  every  year 
the  sense  of  independence  would  quicken  the  sympathy 
between  the  people  and  their  representatives.  It  was, 
indeed,  a noble  triumph,  and  the  orator  was  worthy  of  the 
cause.  In  a few  glowing  sentences  he  painted  the  dreary 
struggle  that  had  passed,  the  magnitude  of  the  victory  that 
had  been  achieved,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  prospects  that 
were  unfolding.  ‘ I am  now,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘ to  address  a 
free  people.  Ages  have  passed  away,  and  this  is  the  first 
moment  in  which  you  could  be  distinguished  by  that 
appellation.  I have  spoken  on  the  subject  of  your  liberty 
so  often  that  I have  nothing  to  add,  and  have  only  to 
admire  by  what  heaven -directed  steps  you  have  proceeded 
until  the  whole  faculty  of  the  nation  is  braced  up  to  the  act 
of  her  own  deliverance.  I found  Ireland  on  her  knees  ; I 
watched  over  her  with  a paternal  solicitude  ; I have  traced 
her  progress  from  injuries  to  arms,  and  from  arms  to 
liberty.  Spirit  of  Swift,  spirit  of  Molyneux,  your  genius 
has  prevailed  ! Ireland  is  now  a nation.  In  that  charac- 
ter I hail  her,  and,  bowing  in  her  august  presence,  I say 
Esto  perpetua  ! ’ 

The  concession  was  made  with  an  ungrudging  hand, 
and  in  a few  years  most  of  the  badges  of  subserviency 
which  the  Irish  Protestants  had  worn  were  discarded. 
Between  1768  and  1782  the  duration  of  Parliament  was 
limited  to  eight  years  ; the  commercial  restrictions  which 
excluded  Ireland  from  foreign  and  from  colonial  trade,  and 
which  crippled  her  most  important  manufactures,  were 
almost  all  abolished ; the  judges  were  made  immovable  ; 
the  perpetual  Mutiny  Act  was  repealed,  and  the  Irish  army 
placed  under  the  full  control  of  the  Irish  Parliament ; the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  had 
been  destroyed  in  1719,  was  restored  ; the  Act  asserting 
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the  right  of  the  British  Parliament  to  make  la^YS  for  Ire- 
land was  repealed.  The  power  of  the  two  Privy  Councils 
to  suppress  or  alter  Irish  Bills  was  also  given  up,  and  the 
principle  that  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland 
were  alone  competent  to  make  laws  for  Ireland  was  fully 
recognised.  Immediately  after  the  concession  of  independ- 
ence a day  of  thanksgiving  was  appointed  to  consecrate  the 
triumph,  and  a vote  for  the  support  of  twenty  thousand 
sailors  for  the  English  navy  was  agreed  upon.  This  last 
was  almost  the  first  measure  of  the  emancipated  Parlia- 
ment. In  this,  as  in  every  other  period  of  his  career, 
Grattan  was  anxious  to  show  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner  the  sympathy  of  Ireland  with  England,  and  the 
compatibility  of  an  ardent  love  of  independence  with  a 
devoted  attachment  to  the  connection.  He  said  himself, 
^ I am  desirous  above  all  things,  next  to  the  liberty  of  the 
country,  not  to  accustom  the  Irish  mind  to  an  alien  or  sus- 
picious habit  with  regard  to  Great  Britain.’  The  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  address  to  the  Throne,  warmly  acknow'- 
ledged  the  completeness  of  what  had  been  done.  ‘We  do 
assure  his  Majesty,’  it  said,  ‘ that  no  constitutional  ques- 
tion between  the  two  nations  will  any  longer  exist  which 
will  interrupt  this  harmony,  and  that  Great  Britain,  as  she 
has  approved  of  our  firmness,  so  may  she  rely  on  our 
affection.’  The  address  was  carried  with  only  two  dis- 
sentient votes. 

While  the  greatest  Irishmen  in  Ireland  were  thus  work- 
ing out  the  freedom  of  their  country,  the  greatest  Irishman 
in  England  wTote  to  encourage  them  and  to  express  his 
approval  of  the  work.  ‘ I am  convinced,’  wrote  Burke  to 
Lord  Charlemont,  ‘ that  no  reluctant  tie  can  be  a strong- 
one,  and  that  a natural,  cheerful  alliance  will  be  a far 
more  secure  link  of  connection  than  any  principle  of  sub- 
ordination borne  with  grudging  and  discontent.’  The 
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Whig  Party,  who  were  for  a brief  period  in  power,  appeared 
to  have  concurred  in  this  view  ; and  Fox,  in  one  of  his 
speeches  in  1797,  expressed  it  very  unequivocally.  ‘ I 
would  have  the  Irish  Government,’  he  said,  ‘ regulated  by 
Irish  notions  and  Irish  prejudices,  and  I am  convinced  that 
the  more  she  is  under  Irish  government  the  more  she  will 
be  bound  to  English  interests.’ 

The  Parliament  at  this  time  determined  to  mark  its 
recognition  of  the  services  of  Grattan  by  a grant  of  100,000/. 
Grattan,  however,  refused  to  receive  so  large  a sum,  and 
was  with  some  difficulty  induced  to  accept  half.  This  grant 
enabled  him  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  service  of 
the  country  without  practising  at  the  Bar,  to  which  he  had 
been  called. 

I need  not  revert  at  length  to  the  question  of  Simple 
Repeal,  which  I have  already  so  fully  considered.  The 
arguments  on  each  side  of  that  controversy  must  be 
admitted  to  have  been  very  nicely  balanced,  and  the 
authorities  were  also  very  evenly  divided.  Grattan 
reckoned  among  the  supporters  of  his  view  Charlemont, 
Fox,  the  Irish  chief  justices  and  chief  baron,  and  several 
other  Irish  legal  authorities.  He  had,  however,  injured  his 
cause  greatly  by  bringing  forward  a resolution  declaring 
that  all  who  asserted  that  England  had  authority  over 
Ireland  were  enemies  to  the  country — a resolution  which  was 
wholly  indefensible,  which  Flood  triumphantly  assailed, 
and  which,  after  a short  discussion,  was  withdrawn.  A 
dangerous  reaction  of  opinion  had  undoubtedly  ‘set  in. 
Two  or  three  unfortunate  incidents  in  England  strengthened 
the  suspicion  that  the  English  Government  did  not  mean  to 
accept  loyally  the  new  Constitution  of  Ireland,  and  the 
attitude  of  Flood  and  of  the  Volunteer  Convention  excited 
just  alarm.  The  British  Government,  however,  dealt  most 
wisely  and  most  liberally  with  the  question.  Though 
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maintaining  with  Grattan  that  the  repeal  of  the  Declaratory 
law  had  fully  established  the  legislative  independence 
of  Ireland,  they  frankly  consented  to  allay  the  doubts  that 
had  arisen  by  a Renunciation  Act  meeting  fully  the  demands 
of  Flood.  It  declared  that  the  ‘ right  claimed  by  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  be  bound  onl}^  by  laws  enacted  by  his  Majesty 
and  the  Parliament  of  that  Kingdom  in  all  cases  whatever, 
and  to  have  all  actions  and  suits  at  law  or  in  equity,  which 
may  be  instituted  in  the  Kingdom,  decided  by  his  Majesty’s 
Courts  therein  finally  and  without  appeal  from  thence,  shall 
be,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  established  and  ascer- 
tained for  ever,  and  shall  at  no  time  hereafter  be  questioned 
or  questionable.’  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  a fuller 
or  more  honourable  disclaimer  of  power,  and  it  was  made, 
not  at  a time  of  great  national  danger,  but  at  the  very 
period  when  the  re-establishment  of  peace  had  restored  the 
full  power  of  England. 

The  British  Government  could  not  have  met  more  fully 
the  demands  of  Ireland,  nor  could  the  guarantees  of  the 
independence  of  the  Irish  Parliament  appear  on  paper  more 
complete.  Yet  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  wise  men 
perceived  that  the  Constitution  that  was  being  established 
contained  within  it  serious  elements  of  danger  or  decay.  A 
Parliament  in  which  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
seats  were  nomination  boroughs  under  the  control  of  the 
Treasury  or  of  a few  private  individuals  was  not  really 
representative,  and,  although  it  had  clearly  shown  that  on 
certain  questions  it  had  a will  of  its  own  and  could  faithfully 
reflect  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  }"et  it  was  certain  in  normal 
times  to  relapse  into  a condition  of  systematic  dependence. 
If  a real  reform  of  Parliament  changed  the  system ; 
especially  if  the  gi’eat  mass  of  the  unrepresented  Catholics 
were  introduced  into  the  Constitution,  or  if  seditious  or 
anti -English  elements  obtained  predominant,  or  even 
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considerable,  influence  in  Parliament,  the  conditions  of  Irish 
parliamentary  life  would  fundamentally  change,  and  the 
difficulty  of  making  the  machine  work  in  harmony  with  the 
British  Government  would  be  enormously  increased. 

But,  apart  from  these  considerations,  the  Constitution  of 
1782  was  not  likely  to  prove  workable.  One  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  a Parliament  is  to  supervise  and 
control  the  Executive.  In  England  the  Executive  is  virtually 
the  child  of  Parliament,  as  the  ministers  can  only  be 
selected  among  the  men  who  are  pleasing  to  it,  and  who 
have  become  pleasing  to  it  by  a long  career  in  English 
politics,  and  a vote  of  censure  by  the  House  of  Commons 
can  at  any  time  displace  them.  But  the  Irish  Executive 
was  appointed  by  the  English  Government,  and  depended 
for  its  continuance  on  the  votes  of  the  English  Parliament, 
and  a Government  which  had  the  full  confidence  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  might  at  any  time  be  overthrown 
by  an  English  party  vote  on  some  purely  English  question. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  appointed  in  England,  and 
received  his  instructions  from  English  ministers ; his 
Chief  Secretary  was  the  leader  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  and  both  of  them  were  usually  perfect  strangers 
to  Ireland  till  they  received  their  offices  and  were  placed  at 
the  head  of  Irish  affairs.  The  two  countries  were  so  closely 
connected  that  it  was  impossible  for  Ireland  to  escape 
English  party  tendencies,  and  some  of  the  Irish  borough- 
owners  were  English  noblemen  with  English  political 
influence.  It  was  quite  possible  that  opposite  parties  might 
at  the  same  time  predominate  in  the  two  countries,  but  it 
remained  with  the  English  ministers  to  appoint  the  men 
who  administered  affairs  and  distributed  patronage  in  Ire- 
land, and  it  was  only  by  the  extreme  measure  of  refusing 
supplies  that  the  Irish  Parliament  could  in  any  degree 
control  them.  If  the  royal  veto  were  exercised  in  Ireland 
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it  could  only  be  on  the  advice  of  the  British  ministers, 
and  while  the  Irish  Parliament  had  obtained  the  most 
complete  control  over  the  resources  of  Ireland,  the  Irish 
Government  depended  on  and  fluctuated  ^vith  English  party 
changes. 

In  foreign  policy  the  dangers  were  still  greater.  If  the 
Sovereign  made  war,  it  must  be  on  the  advice  of  his 
British  ministers,  but  Ireland  was  at  once  bound  by  the 
declaration,  while  in  the  long  course  of  discussion  and 
negotiation  that  preceded  the  declaration  she  had  no  part. 
These  things  were  carried  on  by  diplomatists  appointed  by 
a British  Government,  and  by  debates  and  votes  in  a 
British  Parliament,  and  it  was  more  than  probable  that  the 
question  at  issue  would  be  one  in  which  Ireland  had  no 
interest.  She  had,  however,  one  power  which  would  have 
great  efficacy,  but  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  danger  to 
the  Empire.  If  she  disapproved  of  a war  or  of  an  alliance 
she  might  refuse  to  vote  supplies.  She  might  withdraw 
her  forces  from  the  field,  make  a tacit  arrangement  of 
neutrality  with  the  enemy,  refuse  to  take  any  part  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  or  in  the  general  defence  of  the 
Empire.  It  is  true  that  this  had  never  happened,  that  with 
a loyal  Parliament  it  was  not  likely  to  happen,  and  that  in 
every  struggle  in  which  England  had  been  hitherto  engaged 
the  Irish  Parliament  supported  her  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
l)ower.  But  in  the  forecasts  of  the  future  this  danger  could 
not  be  omitted,  and  it  might  be  brought  about  not  merely  by 
positive  sedition  in  Ireland,  but  even  by  a strong  party 
spirit  running  on  questions  of  foreign  policy  in  opposite 
directions  in  the  two  islands.  The  fifteen  thousand  men 
supported  by  the  Irish  Parliament  formed  a very  admirable 
contribution  on  the  part  of  Ireland  to  the  defence  of  the 
Empire,  but  there  was  a party  led  by  Flood,  who  main- 
tained that  a large  military  retrenchment  was  imperatively 
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needed  in  order  to  bring  the  finances  of  the  country  into  a 
proper  condition. 

The  difficulties  relating  to  commerce  were  also  very 
serious.  In  the  period  of  the  servitude  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  England  had  exercised  her  power  with  the 
object  of  securing  for  herself  an  absolute  monopoly  in  the 
chief  branches  of  the  manufactures  and  commerce,  and 
Irish  competition  had  been  deliberately  crushed.  This 
system  had  now  been  given  up.  Trade  with  England  could 
only  be  carried  on  with  the  concurrence  of  the  British 
Parliament,  but  in  her  trade  with  foreign  powers  Ireland  was 
absolutely  free.  She  had  been  granted  free  trade  with  the 
English  colonies  of  Africa  and  America  on  the  sole  condition 
of  establishing  the  same  duties  and  regulations  as  those  to 
which  the  English  trade  was  subject,  and  she  had  full  power 
of  encouraging  her  own  manufactures  and  commerce  either 
by  bounties  or  by  protective  laws.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  was  quite  possible  that  Irish  commerce  might  come  into 
direct  collision  with  that  of  England  ; that  Ireland  might 
come  into  closer  commercial  relations  with  another  power 
and  might  even  learn  to  look  upon  England  as  her  most 
formidable  rival.  As  we  have  already  seen,  there  was  a 
party  which  contended  that  in  the  situation  of  Ireland 
strong  protective  legislation  w^as  a necessity  if  she  was  to 
maintain  any  manufacturing  prosperity  in  face  of  the  vast 
capital  and  the  old  establishments  of  England,  and  such  a 
policy  would  inevitably  lead  to  political  estrangement. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ireland  had  no  power  of  protecting  her 
own  commerce.  She  had  no  diplomacy,  and  if  there  were 
negotiations  to  be  carried  on,  or  disputes  to  be  settled  with  a 
foreign  power,  she  could  only  act  through  British  diplomats. 
She  had  no  fleet  to  enforce  her  demands,  nor  did  she  make 
an}^  regular  contribution  to  the  British  navy  which  protected 
her  commerce.  Yelverton,  it  is  true,  had  endeavoured  to 
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induce  the  Irish  Parliament  to  establish  a fleet  (ft  its  own, 
but  the  measure  was  looked  on  with  disfavour  by  the 
English  ministers,  who  much  preferred  that  it  should  on 
critical  occasions  make  some  grant  to  the  British  fleet. 
They  w’ould,  indeed,  gladly  have  seen  the  provision  repealed 
which  prevented  12,000  of  the  15,000  soldiers  raised  in 
Ireland  from  being  removed  from  the  country  without  the 
consent  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 

These  considerations  seem  sufflcient  to  show  that  with- 
out some  supplementary  legislation  the  Constitution  of  1782 
was  not  likely  to  prove  permanent.  The  difflculties  were 
perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated  by  English  statesmen,  but 
they  were  certainly  real,  and  they  might  easily  become  fatal 
if  Irish  national  feelings  \vere  ever  alienated  from  England. 
As  long  as  the  Irish  Parliament  consisted  of  men  who  were 
heartily  loyal  to  the  Empire,  it  was  not  likely  that  the 
connection  would  ever  break  down  on  mere  questions  of 
machinery.  At  the  same  time,  the  chief  governors  of 
Ireland  at  the  period  when  the  independence  of  the  Irish 
Legislature  was  declared  were  exceedingly  desponding.  The 
Duke  of  Portland,  who  was  Viceroy  when  the  legislative 
independence  of  Ireland  was  declared,  said  in  a confidential 
despatch  that  unless  some  closer  tie  of  connection  was 
established  between  the  two  countries  than  now  existed,  it 
was  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  not  be  good  policy  for 
England  to  abandon  Ireland  altogether.  Temple,  who 
succeeded  Portland,  predicted  that  the  concession  which 
had  been  made  would  sooner  or  later  close  for  ever  the 
accounts  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Rutland,  who  suc- 
ceeded Temple,  foretold  that  without  a legislative  union 
Ireland  would  not  remain  twenty  years  connected  with 
Great  Britain. 

In  the  opinion  of  English  statesmen  ‘ a superintending 
power  and  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  in  all  matters  of 
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State  and^general  commerce  ’ ought  to  be  acknowledged,  and 
Ireland  ought  to  bind  herself  to  pay  a fixed  proportion 
tow^ards  the  expense  of  protecting  and  defending  the 
Empire.  Fox  himself,  while  recognising  the  completeness 
and  finality  of  the  surrender  of  all  British  legislative  and 
judicial  supremacy  over  Ireland  that  had  been  made  in  1782 
and  1783,  acknowledged  that  it  was  only  with  extreme 
reluctance  and  through  irresistible  necessity  that  he  had 
consented  to  the  surrender  of  the  right  of  external  and 
commercial  legislation  which  left  the  Empire  without 
one  general  superintending  authority  to  embrace  and 
comprehend  the  whole  system  of  its  navigation.  It  was 
his  hope,  and  it  was  the  hope  of  other  serious  politicians, 
that,  while  the  constitutional  questions  between  the  two 
countries  were  regarded  as  finally  settled,  a treaty  might 
be  made  wBich  would  strengthen  the  bond  of  connection 
by  assimilating  and  defining  their  commercial  arrangements 
and  adjusting  other  matters  that  might  arise  for  their 
reciprocal  advantage  and  their  common  defence. 

In  December  1783,  Pitt’s  ministry  began,  and  the  state 
of  Ireland  was  one  of  the  first  subjects  to  which  his 
attention  was  directed.  It  was  in  some  respects  very 
critical.  Two  bad  harvests  and  a period  of  severe 
commercial  depression  had  caused  great  distress,  with  the 
natural  accompaniment  of  considerable  discontent.  The 
Irish  Parliament  adopted  the  policy  which  it  usually 
adopted  in  time  of  famine,  of  imposing  an  embargo  on  the 
export  of  corn,  flour,  and  potatoes,  and  at  the  same  time 
encouraging  by  a bounty  the  importation  of  foreign  food. 
The  finances  of  the  country,  though  not  very  seriously 
affected,  were  by  no  means  good,  for  the  public  charges  now 
exceeded  the  revenue  by  about  150,000Z.  a year.  The 
prices  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life  w^ere  unusually  high, 
and  in  the  commercial  centres  there  was  much  distress. 
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All  this  strengthened  the  force  of  the  protectioftist  party, 
which  was  supported  by  Flood,  and  which  insisted  that 
Ireland  could  never  resist  the  overwhelming  competition  of 
English  manufactures  unless  her  own  manufactures  obtained 
by  protective  duties  a decided  preference,  at  least  in  the 
home  market.  Trade  outrages  of  a serious  kind  had  become 
frequent  in  Dublin.  A violent  and  seditious  press  had  grovm 
up,  and  an  alarming  change  had  taken  place  in  the  volun- 
teer movement.  The  Volunteer  Convention,  presided  over 
by  Charlemont  in  November  1783,  had  for  a time  seemed 
likely  to  become  a kind  of  second  Parliament ; but  it  was 
at  least  a highly  respectable  body  which  was  thoroughly 
loyal  to  the  connection,  and  it  probably  represented  more 
truly  than  the  Parliament  of  College  Green  the  sentiments  of 
the  Protestant  gentry  of  Ireland.  On  its  dissolution  most 
of  the  better  class  of  the  volunteers  retired  into  private  life. 
The  organisation,  however,  had  not  come  to  an  end,  and  there 
were  alarming  signs  in  1784  that  dangerous  demagogues  or 
outlaws  were  availing  themselves  of  the  title  of  volunteers 
to  obtain  arms,  and  were  drilling  for  their  own  purposes 
many  of  the  lower  class  of  the  people  who  were  chiefly 
Roman  Catholics.  Some  political  movement  was  mixing 
with  this.  The  cry  of  Catholic  franchise  was  again  raised. 
Parliamentary  reform  of  a democratic  type  was  held  up 
as  an  ideal  to  be  obtained  by  the  menace,  if  not  by  the 
exercise,  of  force,  and  it  was  believed  that  there  were  men 
who,  under  the  pretext  of  parliamentary  reform,  were  really 
aiming  at  the  separation  of  the  two  countries. 

Pitt  was  an  earnest  parliamentary  reformer.  He  in- 
herited from  his  father  the  belief  that  unless  the  British 
Parliament  was  fundamentally  reformed  British  liberty 
could  not  long  survive,  and  he  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  the  Irish  Parliament  needed  reform  much  more  than 
the  English  one.  Till  the  French  Revolution,  and  its  close 
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connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  right  of  every 
citizen  to  political  power,  threw  him,  like  the  majority  of 
his  fellow-countrymen,  into  opposition  to  all  constitutional 
change,  his  sincerity,  at  least  as  an  English  parliamentary 
reformer,  is  beyond  dispute ; and  those  who  read  his 
confidential  correspondence  with  the  Irish  Government  in 
1784  can  as  little  doubt  his  earnest  desire  to  carry  out  some 
measure  of  parliamenary  reform  in  Ireland.  Though  much 
more  liberal  towards  Catholics  than  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries, he  admitted  that  at  this  period  it  must  be  on 
a purely  Protestant  basis,  and  he  was  well  aware  of  the 
special  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  Ireland.  The  Irish 
Government  was  strongly  opposed  to  it.  Rutland,  who  was 
then  Lord  Lieutenant,  wrote  that  it  would  be  a measure  ‘ of 
extreme  danger,’  though  he  frankly  acknowledged  that  the 
existing  system  of  government  did  not  bear  the  smallest 
resemblance  to  representation. 

If  Pitt  persisted  in  his  desire  to  reform  the  Parliament, 
Rutland  agreed  with  him  that  the  least  dangerous  course 
would  be  an  addition  to  the  number  of  county  members  ; 
but  he  declared  himself  unable  to  see  how  quiet  and  good 
government  could  exist  in  Ireland  under  a popular  form  of 
government,  and  he  feared  that  any  substantial  change 
of  parliamentary  influence  would  seriously  strengthen  the 
dangerous  elements  in  the  nation — the  Dissenters,  who  were 
deeply  imbued  with  republican  principles — the  Catholics, 
who  might  easily  attain  a predominance  in  a democratic 
Parliament.  Orde,  the  Chief  Secretary,  held  very  similar 
views.  He  was  persuaded  that  there  was  a party  in  Ire- 
land who  had  ‘ a settled  resolution  to  attempt  a perfect 
separation  between  the  two  countries  ’ and  with  whom 
parliamentary  reform  was  merely  a pretext,  or  a step 
towards  attaining  their  object.  Fitzgibbon  had  recently 
become  Attorney-General,  and  his  first  principle  of  Irish 
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government  was  that  the  English  Cabinet  must  by  all  means 
secure  and  maintain  a complete  command  over  the  Irish 
Parliament. 

Pitt,  however,  was  not  convinced  by  these  representa- 
tions. He  was  willing  to  adjourn  the  question  of  reform 
tijl  the  commercial  arrangements  had  been  carried,  but  he 
was  convinced  that  some  reform  must  be  carried  in  both 
countries ; that  if  it  were  carried  in  England  it  would  be 
impossible  to  resist  it  in  Ireland ; and  that,  as  soon  as 
a commercial  treaty  had  taken  away  from  Ireland  all 
pretext  for  considering  her  interests  as  separate  from  those 
of  England,  a prudent  and  temperate  reform  in  that 
country  would  strengthen  both  the  connection  and  the 
Protestant  interest.  He  naturally  looked  on  the  recent 
proceedings  of  the  volunteers  with  great  alarm.  He  said 
very  reasonably  that  he  did  not  in  the  least  object  to 
meetings  outside  Parliament  for  petitioning  for  parliamen- 
tary reform,  or  for  communicating  political  sentiments  or 
for  organising  lawful  measures.  But  all  this  was  wholly 
different  from  what  had  recently  taken  place  in  Ireland ; 
and  he  fully  agreed  with  Fox  that  the  position  the 
Volunteer  Convention  had  assumed  of  an  armed  and 
rival  Parliament  was  absolutely  incompatible  with  parlia- 
mentary government,  and  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  no  concession  should  be  made  to  it. 
From  this  point  of  view  he  naturally  welcomed  the  divi- 
sion which  had  taken  place  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic 
claims.  ‘ Too  much  pains,’  he  wrote,  ‘ cannot  be  taken 
to  encourage  the  salutary  jealousy  of  the  designs  of  the 
Catholics  which  begins  to  show  itself.  That  capital  line  of 
division  will  rend  asunder  the  whole  fabric  which  has  been 
rearing.  Finally,  too,  in  my  opinion,  the  Protestant  interest 
must  be  the  bond  of  union  between  Ireland  and  this 
country.’  His  own  conclusion  was  that  parliamentary 
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reform  must  be  carried,  and  ought  to  be  carried,  in  both 
countries,  but  the  Cabinet  determined  to  postpone  an  Irish 
Eeform  Bill  till  after  commercial  relations  between  the 
two  countries  had  been  established  on  a treaty  basis,  and 
if  possible  till  after  a Eeform  Bill  had  been  carried  in 
England. 

In  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  policy  Grattan  was 
prepared  to  support  him.  At  the  time,  it  is  true,  of  the 
declaration  of  Irish  independence,  he  had  refused  to  permit 
any  delay  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a negotiation 
about  the  exact  limits  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
commercial  relations,  declaring  that  the  constitutional 
question  of  the  independence  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
must  be  first  and  decisively  settled ; but  when  this  was 
conceded  he  was  willing  and  eager  to  enter  into  any 
negotiations  that  might  tend  to  strengthen  the  bond  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  In  all  his  policy  at  this  period 
he  steadily  acted  on  his  avowed  principle  of  discouraging 
everything  that  might  tend  to  alienate  Ireland  from  Great 
Britain.  He  moved  the  address  declaring  that  no  further 
constitutional  question  existed  to  disturb  the  harmony  of 
the  two  countries.  He  opposed  not  only  the  revival  of  the 
constitutional  question  by  Flood,  but  also  the  continuation 
of  the  Volunteer  Convention  after  the  attainment  of  the 
independence  of  the  Parliament  had  been  acknowledged. 
Though  an  ardent  parliamentary  reformer,  he  refused  to 
place  the  question  in  the  forefront  as  long  as  it  emanated 
from  an  armed  body.  After  the  Convention  had  dissolved 
itself,  he  opposed  in  the  strongest  terms  the  continuation  of 
the  volunteers,  and  especially  the  growing  habit  of  enlisting 
men  of  the  lowest  orders,  governed  by  irresponsible  dema- 
gogues ; and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  strenuously  opposed  the 
proposals  of  Flood  for  diminishing  the  Irish  army.  He 
was  no  less  firm  in  opposing  the  policy  of  protective  duties 
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and  non -importation  agreements,  maintaining  that  a war  of 
tariffs  between  England  and  Ireland  would  provoke  political 
dangers  that  would  far  outweigh  any  possible  commercial 
advantages.  The  House  of  Commons  by  large  majorities 
rejected  the  resolutions  in  favour  of  protective  duties,  but 
they  were  defended  by  powerful  arguments  and  had  much 
support  in  the  country.  Something,  however,  it  was  felt 
must  be  done,  and  the  Irish  House  took  the  initiative  in 
proposing  it.  An  address  to  the  King  was  voted  in  May 
1784  in  which,  after  warm  protestations  of  loyalty  and 
gratitude,  the  House  expressed  a hope  that  a well-digested 
plan  for  a liberal  arrangement  of  commercial  intercourse 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  might  be  brought  forward 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and  expressed  their  opinion  that 
such  a plan,  formed  upon  the  broad  basis  of  reciprocal 
advantage,  would  greatly  strengthen  the  union  between  the 
countries. 

It  was  thus  in  full  accordance  with  the  Irish  Parliament 
that  Pitt  resolved  to  introduce  his  commercial  propositions. 
He  acted  with  great  deliberation,  and  after  much  confidential 
communication  with  the  Irish  Government.  The  difficulties 
to  be  met  were  of  two  kinds.  As  Pitt  intended  to  open  to 
Ireland  the  great  benefit  of  the  English  market,  and  to 
secure  Ireland  for  all  future  time  from  the  restrictive  trade 
laws  which  had  been  so  injurious  to  her  in  the  past,  he 
justly  urged  that  she  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  make 
‘ some  fixed  mode  of  contribution  in  proportion  to  her 
growing  means  to  the  general  expenses.’  His  object,  he  said, 
was  to  make  ‘ England  and  Ireland  one  country  in  effect, 
though  for  local  concerns  under  distinct  legislatures,  one  in 
communication  of  advantages,  and  of  course  in  the  par- 
ticipation of  burdens.’  It  is  true  that  Ireland  already 
supported  an  army  of  15,000  men,  3,000  of  whom  were 
at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Executive,  while  the 
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remainder  could  be  moved  from  Ireland  with  the  assent 
of  the  Irish  Parliament ; but  she  contributed  nothing  to 
the  navy  which  protected  her  shores  and  her  commerce, 
and  the  Irish  Parliament  might  at  any  time  reduce 
its  military  establishment  and  alter  its  conditions. 
What  was  needed  was  that  the  contribution  of  Ireland 
should  be  placed  beyond  the  fluctuations  of  Irish  parties 
and  politics  ; that  it  should  be  under  the  complete  control 
of  the  Supreme  Executive  of  the  Empire,  and  that  it  should 
be  framed  in  such  a manner  as  to  rise  and  fall  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  Irish  wealth.  Considering 
that  a free  trade  with  England  would  certainly  add  largely 
to  the  wealth  of  Ireland,  such  a demand  seemed  very 
reasonable,  and  it  would  incalculably  strengthen  and  con- 
solidate the  Empire. 

The  Irish  Government  admitted  this,  but  they  urged 
that  there  were  great  difficulties  to  be  apprehended. 
Beyond  all  things  the  Irish  Parliament  was  sensitive  to  any 
encroachment  on  its  independence,  and  if  the  contribution 
could  be  represented  as  a tribute  paid  by  Ireland  to  England 
it  would  never  pass.  The  war  of  the  American  revolution 
had  specially  turned  on  a question  of  this  nature,  and  it 
had  created  a public  opinion  which  looked  with  extreme 
jealousy  on  any  contribution  that  did  not  depend  on  the 
legislation  of  the  country  that  paid  it.  When  Lord  North 
had  thrown  open  to  Ireland  the  plantation  trade,  no  such 
stipulations  had  been  annexed  to  it,  and  the  rejection  of  the 
Irish  Reform  Bill  and  the  refusal  of  protective  duties  had 
made  Irish  opinion  at  this  time  peculiarly  suspicious  and 
irritable. 

The  other  great  difficulty  to  be  encountered  was  the 
protectionist  spirit.  The  necessity  for  Haws  protecting 
native  industry  against  foreign  competition  had  long  been 
accepted  almost  as  an  axiom  both  in  England  and  on  the 
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Continent,  and  it  was  under  this  system  that  the  gre?lt 
English  industries  had  grown  up.  The  new  scheme 
would  for  ever  prevent  Ireland  from  protecting  her 
nascent  industries  by  such  laws,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
some  important  Irish  economists  would  secure  for  ever  the 
monopoly  of  English  capitalists  in  her  market.  In  England, 
however,  the  dread  of  free  trade  was  still  stronger.  The 
broad  current  of  economical  opinion  was  in  favour  of 
monopolies,  and  Pitt  and  Adam  Smith  were  on  these 
questions  far  in  advance  of  their  time.  English  manu- 
facturers greatly  feared  that  Ireland  might  become  a most 
formidable  competitor  in  the  English  market.  She  was,  it 
is  true,  far  inferior  in  capital,  in  skill,  and  probably  in 
industry,  but  she  had  the  advantage  of  much  cheaper 
labour,  and  her  industry  was  burdened  by  much  lower 
taxes. 

Pitt  very  skilfully  met  the  first  difficulty  by  throwing 
the  contribution  of  Ireland  on  the  hereditary  revenue,  and 
by  devoting  it  to  the  support  of  the  navy.  It  had  always 
been  an  Irish  grievance  that  the  hereditary  revenue  was 
not  under  the  control  of  the  Parliament,  but  entrusted  to 
the  general  direction  of  the  Crown.  By  providing  that 
when  it  rose  beyond  a certain  point  the  surplus  should  be 
always  applied  to  the  navy,  the  Irish  Parliament  would 
obtain  an  assurance  that  all  future  increase  in  this  revenue 
would  be  applied  to  a purpose  in  which  Ireland  had  a real 
and  great  interest,  for  the  navy  would  always  be  necessary  to 
protect  her  coast  and  commerce.  The  arrangement  was  also 
peculiarly  just,  as  the  hereditary  revenue  consisted  mainly 
of  customs  and  excise  duties,  which  is  not  only  a form  of 
revenue  that  most  accurately  measures  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  but  is  also  that  which  would  be  most  promptly  and 
directly  affected  by  extensions  of  trade.  The  precise  line 
beyond  which  the  hereditary  revenue  was  to  be  allocated 
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to  the  navy  was  not  at  first  determined,  but  it  was 
ultimately  settled  at  a sum  slightly  higher  than  what  the 
hereditary  revenue  at  present  produced.  The  payment  to 
the  navy  therefore  depended  upon  the  increase  of  that 
revenue.  ‘ If  Ireland  does  not  grow  richer  and  more 
populous,’  Pitt  wrote,  ‘ she  will  by  this  scheme  contribute 
nothing.  If  she  does  grow  richer  by  the  participation  of 
our  trade,  surely  she  ought  to  contribute,  and  the  measure 
of  that  contribution  cannot  with  equal  justice  be  fixed  in 
any  other  proportion.’  As  the  whole  arrangement  was  only 
to  take  place  with  the  assent  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  it 
seemed  difficult  to  raise  any  constitutional  grievance  out 
of  it. 

The  commercial  benefits  were  to  be  granted  with  a most 
liberal  hand.  Lord  North  had  already  given  Ireland  full 
rights  of  direct  trade  with  the  plantations,  and  Pitt  proposed 
to  extend  this  liberty  of  trading  to  foreign  and  colonial 
goods  carried  through  England,  and  to  establish  complete 
reciprocity  of  trade  between  England  and  Ireland.  All 
Irish  goods  might  be  imported  into  England  and  all 
English  goods  into  Ireland  either  freely  or  on  duties  that 
were  the  same  in  either  country.  When  the  duties  in  the 
two  countries  were  unequal  they  were  to  be  equalised  by 
reducing  the  higher  duty  to  the  level  of  the  lower ; except 
in  a few  specified  cases,  there  were  to  be  no  new  duties  on 
importations  or  bounties  on  exportations,  and  each  country 
bound  itself  to  give  a preference  in  its  markets  to  the 
goods  of  the  other  over  the  same  goods  exported  from 
abroad. 

This  scheme  was  a large  and  enlightened  plan  for 
binding  the  interests  of  the  two  nations  indissolubly  to- 
gether, and  if  it  had  been  carried  out  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  it  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  prosperity 
of  Ireland.  When  it  was  laid  before  Grattan,  he  at  first 
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hesitated  al)out  the  compulsory  contribution,  urging  that  if 
the  prosperity  of  Ireland  very  largely  increased,  the  sur- 
plus of  hereditary  revenue  might  rise  to  an  inordinate  sum, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  contribution  of 
Ireland  to  the  navy  to  the  independent  action  of  the  Irish 
Parliament.  This  objection,  however,  he  consented  to 
waive,  but  he  insisted  on  one  modification  which,  after 
some  discussion  and  with  some  reluctance,  the  Government 
consented  to  accept.  It  was  that  in  time  of  peace  the  con- 
tribution of  Ireland  should  only  come  into  force  when  the 
expenditure  of  Ireland  did  not  exceed  its  revenue.  In  this 
manner  he  provided  the  most  efficient  check  to  the  growing 
extravagance  which  had  lately  been  displayed,  and  to  the 
too  frequent  loans  that  grew  out  of  it.  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant fully  justified  this  modification,  which  appears  to 
have  been  also  supported  by  the  principal  men  in  the  Irish 
Government.  ‘ When  the  nation,’  wrote  Rutland,  ‘ instead 
of  applying  the  redundancy  of  its  revenues  to  the  discharge 
of  its  incumbrances,  agrees  to  appropriate  that  redundancy 
to  the  general  expenses  of  the  Empire,  it  cannot  be  thought 
unjust  that  it  should  at  the  same  time  restrain  the  Govern- 
ment from  running  into  debt.’ 

The  scheme  was  carried,  in  the  form  of  resolutions, 
through  the  Irish  House  with  no  difficulty  and  by  over- 
whelming majorities.  Flood,  it  is  true,  censured  it  both  on 
the  ground  of  the  contribution  and  still  more  on  the  ground 
that  it  shut  the  door  against  a protectionist  policy ; and 
there  were  some  petitions  in  that  sense  from  the  manu- 
facturers, but  on  the  whole  the  welcome  accorded  to  Pitt’s 
scheme  in  the  Irish  Commons  was  unmistakable.  Grattan 
cordially  supported  it ; and  in  order  that  the  provision 
limiting  the  contribution  of  Ireland  in  time  of  peace  to 
years  when  there  was  a surplus  in  the  Exchequer  should 
not  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  evade  contribution. 
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the  House  at  once  imposed  additional  taxation  which 
was  estimated  to  produce  140, 000^.  a year,  and  cut 
domi  some  of  the  grants  that  had  been  made  from  the 
Exchequer. 

Ireland  had  done  her  part,  but  when  the  propositions 
came  before  the  British  Parliament  they  were  at  once  met 
by  an  outburst  of  commercial  jealousy  very  similar  to  that 
which  had  defeated  the  commercial  clauses  of  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht.  It  seems  to  have  spread  through  almost  the 
whole  circle  of  English  manufacturing  opinion,  and  it  was 
fanned  to  the  utmost  by  t^ie  English  Opposition  in  Parlia- 
ment. Fox  at  the  same  time  did  his  utmost  to  excite  Irish 
jealousy  by  representing  the  contribution  of  Ireland  to  the 
navy  as  of  the  nature  of  a tribute.  ‘ I will  not  barter 
English  commerce  for  Irish  slavery,’  he  said,  in  a sentence 
which  was  constantly  repeated ; ‘ that  is  not  the  price  I 
would  pay,  nor  is  this  the  thing  I would  purchase.’ 

The  battle  was  long  and  fierce.  There  is  not,  I believe, 
the  smallest  ground  for  the  charge  which  Irish  writers 
have  brought  against  Pitt  of  having  acted  with  treachery 
towards  Ireland.  He  found  the  overwhelming  force  of 
English  manufacturing  opinion  against  his  scheme,  and 
although  he  at  last  succeeded  by  his  large  and  disci- 
plined majority  in  carrying  it  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  only  did  so  by  making  concessions  which 
materially  altered  its  character,  and  altered  it  in  almost 
every  instance  to  the  disadvantage  of  Ireland.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  examine  those  alterations  in  detail.  The 
most  important  were  provisions  compelling  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment to  enact  without  delay  or  modification  all  present  or 
future  British  laws  relating  to  navigation  and  to  the  trade 
with  British  or  foreign  colonies,  and  giving  the  British 
Parliament  full  power  of  regulating  the  terms  on  which 
goods  could  be  exported  from  Ireland  to  the  British  colonies 
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of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  even  in  part  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

f 

It  was  impossible  to  question  that  the  amended  resolu- 
tions proposed  materially  to  abridge  the  legislative  powers 
of  the  Irish  Parliament ; to  place  that  Parliament  in  a large 
held  of  legislation  in  a subordinate  position  to  that  of  Great 
Britain ; and  to  restrict  some  of  the  trade  rights  which, 
under  Lord  North’s  legislation,  Ireland  had  been  already 
granted.  It  is  certainly  not  surprising  that  they  should 
have  been  received  in  Ireland  with  an  irresistible  outburst 
of  disapprobation,  though  it  is  probable  that  even  in 
the  new  form  it  would  have  been  to  her  advantage  to 
have  accepted  them.  The  scheme  opened  the  English 
market,  and  gave  additional  security  to  the  Irish  colonial 
market  which  might  at  present  be  at  any  time  withdrawn 
by  England.  Foster  and  Pitt  maintained  that  it  was  a 
mere  treaty  arrangement  between  two  independent  countries, 
and  that  Ireland,  if  she  thought  fit  to  relinquish  the  bene- 
fits, might  at  any  time  abolish  the  restrictions.  The  Chief 
Secretary  himself,  however,  saw  at  once  that  in  the  amended 
form  the  measure  could  not  be  carried,  and  Grattan  was 
now  as  strenuously  opposed  to  it  as  Flood.  After  long  and 
very  brilliant  debates,  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill  was  only 
granted  by  127  to  108.  So  small  a majority  in  the  first 
stage,  and  in  a House  in  which  Treasury  influence  was  so 
great,  was  plainly  a defeat.  The  Government  at  once 
abandoned  the  Bill. 

Considering  the  position  of  Grattan  as  the  author  of  the 
independence  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  considering  the 
manifest  state  of  public  opinion  in  Ireland,  he  is  hardly,  I 
think,  to  be  blamed  for  the  part  which  he  took,  though 
the  failure  of  the  policy  of  Pitt  is  certainly  to  be  regretted. 
It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  none  of  the  divergences 
on  commercial  questions  which  the  English  ministers  feared 
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ever  took  place.  In  the  commercial  treaty  with  France  in 
1786  some  of  the  same  questions  revived,  but  Ireland 
cordially  supported  the  policy  of  Pitt.  Whatever  other 
complaint  may  be  brought  against  Grattan’s  Parliament,  it 
cannot  be  accused  of  having  in  the  smallest  degree  inter- 
fered with  the  commercial  interests  of  England,  and  by 
several  isolated  measures  it  did  much  to  achieve  in  detail 
the  commercial  union  which  was  the  desire  of  Pitt.  The 
language  of  Lord  Westmorland,  who  was  Lord  Lieutenant 
in  1790,  in  a private  despatch  to  his  Government  is  on  this 
matter  decisive.  ‘ Since  the  failure  of  the  propositions  for 
a commercial  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
no  restraint  or  duty  has  been  laid  upon  British  produce  or 
manufacture  to  prejudice  the  sale  in  this  country,  or  to 
grasp  at  any  advantage  to  articles  of  Irish  manufacture ; 
nor  has  any  incumbrance  by  duty  or  otherwise  been  laid  on 
materials  of  manufacture  in  the  raw  or  middle  states  upon 
their  exportation  to  Great  Britain.  At  the  same  time,  in 
everything  wherein  this  country  could  concur  in  strengthen- 
ing and  securing  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the 
Empire,  the  Government  has  found  the  greatest  readiness 
and  facility.  The  utmost  harmony  subsists  in  the  commerce 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  nothing  has  arisen  to  disturb  it 
or  give  occasion  for  discontent.’  More  than  once,  indeed, 
the  Irish  Government  expressed  the  willingness  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  to  renew  negotiations  for  a general  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Great  Britain,  but  they  met  with  no 
encouragement. 

From  this  time,  however,  Pitt  seems  to  have  acquiesced 
in  the  views  of  the  Irish  Government  that  the  Executive 
must  maintain  a complete  ascendency  over  the  Irish 
Parliament,  and  that  all  serious  parliamentary  reform 
must  be  resisted.  There  can,  I think,  be  little  doubt  that 
the  prospect  of  a legislative  union  was  already  in  his  mind. 
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as  it  was  certainly  in  the  minds  of  some  other  English 
statesmen,  and  it  was  probably  the  real  key  to  much  of  his 
subsequent  policy.  A measure  which  was  in  itself  so 
unpopular  in  Ireland  could  only  be  carried  if  the  Govern- 
ment possessed  an  overwhelming  influence  over  the  Irish 
Parliament ; it  could  only  be  made  in  some  degree  palat- 
able to  the  Irish  people  if  a great  object  of  popular  desire 
was  withheld  until  it  was  accomplished,  and  conceded  as 
its  result. 

Several  years  of  great  prosperity  followed  the  struggle 
of  1784.  The  revenue  rose  rapidly.  The  credit  of  the 
nation  greatly  improved,  and  there  were  all  the  signs  of  a 
growing  and  steady  advance.  Whiteboy  disturbances  and 
combinations  against  tithes  frequently  took  place,  but  they 
were  usually  very  local,  and  on  the  whole  the  best  authorities 
pronounced  Ireland  to  be  both  more  tranquil  and  more 
prosperous  than  they  had  ever  known  it.  Several  measures 
of  considerable  utility  were  carried  at  this  time,  and  per- 
haps not  the  least  valuable  were  the  severe  and  drastic 
police  measures  for  the  suppression  of  disorder.  A scheme 
of  national  education,  which  might  have  proved  of  vast 
advantage  to  the  country,  was  proposed  by  the  Chief 
Secretary  Orde.^  It  was  to  a large  extent  a revival  of  the 
system  which  had  been  established  by  Henry  VIII.  and 
Elizabeth,  and  which  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  shameful 
neglect.  He  proposed  new  taxation  for  the  establishment 
of  a school  in  every  parish,  and  also  the  establishment  of 
four  great  schools,  one  in  each  province,  diocesan  schools, 
two  great  academies  in  the  metropolis,  and  finally  an- 
other university.  The  education  was  to  be  equally  imparted 
to  all,  though  those  scholars  only  who  were  of  the  Esta- 
blished religion  were  to  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense. 

' See  Mant’s  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  ii.  702.  Grattan's  Life, 
iii.  295-296.  Irish  Parliamentary  Debates,  1787. 
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Kesolutions  founded  on  this  plan  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  on  the  death  of  Eutland  and  the  change  of 
Government  in  Ireland  it  was  unfortunately  abandoned. 
But  during  these  tranquil  years  nothing  was  done  to  .correct 
the  glaring  abuses  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  on  the 
contrary  places  and  pensions  were  steadily  multiplied. 

The  disposition  of  Grattan  had  generally  been  to  sup- 
port the  Government  in  order  that  by  doing  so  he  might 
draw  the  two  countries  more  and  more  together ; but, 
as  the  influence  of  the  Attorney-General  Fitzgibbon  in  the 
Irish  Government  became  supreme,  as  it  became  evident 
that  the  Government  were  determined  to  resist  the  most 
necessary  and  most  moderate  parliamentary  reform,  he 
gradually  gravitated  to  opposition,  and  endeavoured  to 
form  a party  which  could  exercise  some  pressure  in  the 
direction  of  reform.  Personal  friendship  and  political 
sympathy  drew  him  closer  to  the  Whig  Opposition  in 
England,  and  he  began  to  feel  that  a change  of  ministry 
in  England  was  the  best  if  not  the  only  chance  of  obtain- 
ing reform  in  Ireland.  At  the  same  time  he  was  very  far 
from  being  an  indiscriminate  opponent.  His  strong  sense 
of  the  necessity  at  all  hazards  of  repressing  the  organised 
disorder  which  was  the  special  vice  of  Irish  life  never  left 
him,  and  the  stringent  coercive  measures  which  were  at 
this  time  carried  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  found  in  him  a 
warm  general  supporter,  though  on  a few  points  he  en- 
deavoured to  mitigate  their  severity  or  to  limit  their  dura- 
tion ; and  he  procured  the  withdrawal  of  one  clause  in 
Fitzgibbon ’s  Whiteboy  Act  which  would  certainly  have  had 
the  most  mischievous  effects.  It  provided  that  every 
Catholic  chapel  in  which  or  adjoining  which  an  illegal  oath 
had  been  tendered  should  be  razed  to  the  ground  and  its 
materials  sold,  and  that  for  three  years  no  new  Catholic 
chapel  should  be  erected  in  the  same  parish. 
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He  at  the  same  time  urged  that  coercive  measures  were 
useless  if  they  were  not  accompanied  or  followed  by  an 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  great  abuses  from  which  most 
Irish  crime  came,  and  in  the  very  first  place  with  the 
existing  tithe  system.  It  had  indeed  every  fault  that  such 
a system  could  have.  The  tithes  were  paid  to  an  alien 
Church.  They  were  paid  in  kind  ; they  were  paid  specially 
by  the  poorest  Catholic  cottiers,  as  the  rich  graziers  had 
been  exempted  from  the  burden  ; they  were  paid  with  such 
an  extreme  inequality  that  different  scales  and  systems 
of  payment  existed  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
their  collection  was  so  intricate,  burdensome,  and  dan- 
gerous, that  the  clergymen  were  almost  forced  to  farm 
them  out  to  agents,  who  were  more  hated  than  any  other 
class  of  men  in  Ireland.  Grattan  stated  that  the  tithe- 
farmer  seldom  got  less  that  one-quarter  of  the  money 
collected,  and  sometimes  one-third,  that  his  agency  fees 
were  not  only  oppressive  but  often  illegal,  and  that  he 
reduced  the  poor  to  a condition  of  virtual  slavery.  Pitt, 
with  the  eye  of  a true  statesman,  had  recommended  as 
early  as  1786  that  tithes  should  be  commuted  into  a money 
rate  and  levied  on  an  uniform  and  simple  system,  but  he 
did  nothing  to  induce  his  Irish  Government  to  carry  out 
this  view,  and  when  Grattan  proposed  very  similar  plans 
that  Government  resisted  and  defeated  them. 

Grattan’s  plans  were  as  far  as  possible  from  being 
revolutionary.  All  he  asked  for  was  a commutation  and  a 
rearrangement  of  tithes  ; a general  modus  calculated  on  the 
average  of  several  years,  paid  directly  to  the  clergy,  and 
raised  like  other  county  charges.  He  did  not  propose  to  touch 
the  exemption  of  graziers,  but  he  desired  that  the  potato  plot 
of  the  cottier  should  be  always  exempted,  as  it  already 
was  in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland.  He  brought  in 
slightly  varying  schemes  to  deal  with  the  question  in  1787, 
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1788,  and  1789,  and  defended  them  in  speeches  not  only 
of  admirable  eloquence  but  also  of  admirable  knowledge, 
and  he  wished  to  accompany  them  by  a much-needed  tax 
on  the  non-resident  clergy.  But  in  the  face  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Government  nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  was  done, 
and  the  gross  abuses  of  the  Irish  tithe  system  remained 
to  furnish  the  United  Irishmen  with  one  of  their  chief 
means  of  fanning  rebellion  both  among  the  Catholics  and 
the  Dissenters,  and  to  become  for  more  than  one-third  of  the 
nineteenth  century  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  Irish  crime. 

One  question,  however,  arose  during  this  period  of 
tranquillity  which  for  a few  weeks  convulsed  politics  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  threw  the  usually  subservient 
Parliament  of  Ireland  into  opposition  to  the  English 
Government  and  to  the  majority  of  the  British  Parliament. 
This  was  the  question  of  the  Eegency  while  George  III. 
was  incapacitated  by  insanity.  It  was  acknowledged  by 
both  of  the  great  parties  in  England  that  his  eldest  son 
being  of  full  age  w^as  the  person  who  should  fill  the  position 
of  Eegent,  and  that  it  was  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to 
take  the  first  action  in  placing  him  in  that  position ; but 
Fox  maintained  that,  according  to  the  principles  of  heredi- 
tary monarchy,  he  had  a right,  as  heir  to  the  throne,  to 
assume  the  full  royal  power  during  his  father’s  incapacity, 
and  that  Parliament  had  only  to  attest  this  incapacity  and 
to  call  upon  the  Prince  by  an  address  to  assume  the 
Government ; while  Pitt  maintained  that  the  Prince  could 
only  be  made  Eegent  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  Parlia- 
ment had  the  right  of  determining  and  of  limiting  his 
powers.  I have  elsewhere  examined  in  much  detail  the 
arguments  of  this  controversy,  to  which  an  importance 
wEich  seems  to  me  exceedingly  exaggerated  has  been  given. 
The  true  clue  to  the  vehemence  with  wEich  it  was  debated 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
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hostile  to  Pitt  and  in  close  relations  with  Fox.  The  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  largely  under  the  guidance  of  Grattan, 
adopted  the  Whig  view,  and  the  great  borough  interests 
which  had  hitherto  attached  themselves  to  the  Govern- 
ment speedily  broke  away  from  their  moorings  when  it 
appeared  probable  that  the  centre  of  patronage  would  per- 
manently change.  Grattan  was  no  doubt  largely  influenced 
by  his  sympathy  with  the  Whig  party,  but  he  also  argued 
with  much  force  that  the  limitations  so  much  insisted  on  in 
England  were  confessedly  unnecessary  in  Ireland,  and  that 
an  address  from  the  Irish  Parliament  calling  on  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  assume  the  Regency  in  Ireland  was  the  course 
which  was  most  consistent  with  a Constitution  which  made 
the  Irish  Parliament  wholly  independent  of  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain.  The  recovery  of  the  King  put  an  end  to 
the  question,  but  the  attitude  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
greatly  strengthened  Pitt’s  antipathy  to  that  body,  and 
greatly  increased  the  influence  of  Fitzgibbon,  who  had 
proved  in  this  crisis  his  ablest  and  most  prominent  sup- 
porter. Fitzgibbon  soon  after  received  his  reward  and 
became  Lord  Chancellor. 

Looking  back  on  this  period  of  Irish  history  it  appears 
evident  that  it  was  one  of  those  in  which  a moderate  reform 
of  Parliament  could  have  been  most  easily  effected,  and 
would  have  been  most  beneficial  to  Ireland.  The  abuses  of 
the  Irish  parliamentary  system  were  enormous,  scandalous 
and  unquestioned.  The  money  spent  in  pensions  in  Ireland 
was  not  merely  relatively  but  absolutely  greater  than  in 
England  ; the  Pension  List  trebled  in  the  first  thirty  years 
of  George  III.,  and  in  1793  it  amounted  to  no  less  than 
124,000Z.  After  the  struggle  on  the  Regency  question  an 
additional  Id, 0001.  a year  was  added,  and  a number  of  new 
sinecures  or  useless  places  were  created  with  the  sole  object 
of  strengthening  parliamentary  influence.  In  less  than 
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twelve  months  fourteen  new  parliamentary  places  and  eight 
or  nine  parliamentary  pensions  were  created.  In  1790  it 
was  stated  that  in  the  preceding  twenty  years  the  number 
of  new  or  revived  places  and  salaries  created,  and  held 
by  members  of  Parliament  was  not  less  than  forty,  and 
in  a House  of  Commons  of  three  hundred  members,  one 
hundred  and  eight  were  either  placemen  or  pensioners. 
It  was  stated  by  Ponsonby  that  one-eighth  of  the  revenue 
of  Ireland  was  divided  between  members  of  Parliament. 
Peerages  were  lavishly  distributed  among  all  who  com- 
manded political  power,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  some  were  directly  sold  for  money.  In  the  single 
year  of  the  Eegency  struggle  sixteen  peers  were  either 
created  or  promoted.  Not  more  than  eighty-two  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were  returned  for  counties  and 
towns  of  any  magnitude.  The  rest  represented  pocket 
boroughs,  most  of  them  under  the  control  of  single  in- 
dividuals, and  large  groups  of  these  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  prominent  members  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  words 
of  Grattan  in  1790,  ‘ above  two-thirds  of  the  returns  to 
this  House  are  private  property  ; of  those  returns  many 
at  this  moment  actually  sold  to  the  Minister  ; the  number 
of  placemen  and  pensioners  sitting  in  this  House  equals 
near  one  half  of  the  whole  efficient  body ; the  increase  of 
that  number  within  the  last  twenty  years  is  greater  than 
all  the  counties  of  Ireland.’ 

Grattan  and  a small  group  of  independent  members 
were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  reform  these  abuses, 
but  the  reforms  they  proposed  were  very  far  from  being  of 
a revolutionary  or  democratic  character.  They  considered 
that  an  active  political  life  and  a strong  national  feeling 
w^ere  the  only  means  of  drawing  together  the  two  nations 
that  inhabited  Ireland,  and  that  by  gradually  and  carefully 
broadening  the  basis,  and  at  the  same  time  purifying  the 
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organs,  of  political  life  this  great  work  might  be  sucessfully 
accomplished.  They  brought  forward  resolutions  con- 
demning the  increase  of  pensions  and  the  multiplication  of 
places ; place  bills  and  pension  bills,  copied  from  English 
legislation  limiting  the  number  of  placemen  and  pensioners 
who  might  sit  in  Parliament,  and  a ‘ Responsibility  Bill  ’ 
giving  additional  guarantees  for  the  proper  expenditure  of 
different  branches  of  the  revenue.  They  also  attempted, 
though  without  success,  to  introduce  into  Ireland  the 
English  measure  disqualifying  revenue  officers  from  voting, 
but  any  change  in  the  suffrage  that  would  seriously  shake 
the  authority  of  the  upper  classes  or  weaken  property  in 
the  Irish  Parliament  was  wholly  alien  from  their  views. 

Flood  had  more  of  the  temperament  of  a demagogue  than 
Grattan,  but  the  first  principle  of  his  Irish  policy  was  that 
all  political  power  must  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  ascendent 
creed,  and  even  within  that  limit  he  was  far  from  desiring 
unrestricted  democracy.  His  Reform  Bill,  which  was 
introduced  at  the  behest  of  the  Volunteer  Convention, 
clearly  shows  this.  I have  already  mentioned  its  provisions 
which  would  have  profoundly  changed  the  parliamentary 
system  in  Ireland.  It  limited  the  duration  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  three  years,  excluded  from  it  all  persons 
holding  pensions  for  less  than  twenty-one  years,  obliged 
pensioners  who  were  capable  of  sitting,  as  well  as  those 
who  accepted  places  under  the  Crown,  to  be  re-elected, 
swept  away  the  pocket  boroughs  by  enlarging  the  limits  of 
the  constituencies,  placed  more  stringent  conditions  on  the 
residence  of  electors,  and  imposed  on  all  members  an  oath 
against  bribery ; but  it  only  extended  the  suffrage  to  a 
larger  number  of  Protestant  leaseholders  in  the  towns  ; and 
it  was  estimated  that  it  could  not  have  added  much  more 
than  four  hundred  to  the  total  number  of  voters  in  Ireland.^ 

’ Grattan’s  Life,  iii.  p.  124-125,  143-146. 
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The  Reform  Bill,  introduced  by  William  Ponsonby  and 
Grattan  in  1794,  was  even  less  'democratic.  It  left  the 
duration  of  Parliament  untouched,  and  merely  proposed  to 
infuse  a new  independent  element  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  giving  an  additional  member  to  each  county 
and  to  the  cities  of  Dublin  and  Cork,  and  to  make  the 
small  boroughs  really  representative  constituencies  by  throw- 
ing into  them  considerable  sections  of  the  surrounding 
country.  On  the  whole,  the  reform  party  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  would  have  been  abundantly  content  if  they 
could  materially  diminish  the  corrupt  influence  of  the 
Crown  and  make  the  Irish  Parliament  a genuine  repre- 
sentation of  the  freeholders  and  considerable  leaseholders. 
Grattan  invariably  maintained  that  in  a country  situated 
like  Ireland  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
legislation  should  not  pass  out  of  the  full  guidance  and 
control  of  the  property  of  the  country. 

A House  of  Commons,  consisting  of  the  independent 
landed  gentry,  the  leading  lawyers,  and  most  considerable 
merchants  of  both  religions,  resting  mainly  on  an  electorate 
of  freeholders,  was  the  ideal  to  which  he  aspired.  He  had, 
through  the  whole  of  his  life,  a strong  conviction  that 
while  Ireland  could  be  best  governed  by  Irish  hands, 
democracy  in  Ireland  would  inevitably  turn  to  plunder  and 
anarchy.  We  have  seen  how  vehemently  he  had  blamed 
the  later  volunteers  for  ‘ drilling  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
populace.’  ‘ The  old,  the  original  volunteers  had  become 
respectable  because  they  represented  the  property  of  the 
nation,  but  attempts  had  been  made  to  arm  the  poverty  of 
the  kingdom.  They  had  originally  been  the  armed  property 
of  Ireland  ; were  they  to  become  the  armed  beggary  ? ’ 
In  his  denunciation  of  the  scandalous  manner  in  which 
peerages  were  bestowed,  his  favourite  argument  is  that 
such  a degradation  of  the  peerage  would  inevitably  weaken 
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and  discredit  a moral  influence  with  which  Ireland 
could  not  safely  dispense,  and  might  possibly  lead  men 
to  desire  the  overthrow  of  an  Upper  Chamber,  without 
which  ‘ no  country  was  ever  temperately  or  securely 
conducted.’ 

Burke  himself  was  hardly  a more  strenuous  opponent 
of  the  democratic  theories  of  French  origin  which,  in  the 
last  days  of  the  century,  began  to  prevail^  Bad  as  was 
the  existing  system,  he  declared  that  he  would  prefer  it 
to  a system  of  representation  which  w^ould  destroy  the 
influence  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  ‘ The  best 
method,’  he  said,  ‘ of  securing  the  parliamentary  con- 
stitution, is  to  embody  in  its  support  the  mass  of  property, 
which  will  be  generally  found  to  include  the  mass  of  talent.’ 
‘ The  plan  of  j)ersonal  representation  from  a revolution  of 
power  would  speedily  lead  to  a revolution  of  property,  and 
become  a plan  of  plunder  as  well  as  a scene  of  confusion  ; 
for  if  you  transfer  the  power  of  the  State  to  those  who 
have  nothing  in  the  country,  they  will  afterwards  transfer 
the  property.  ...  Of  such  a representation  the  first 
ordinance  would  be  robbery,  accompanied  with  the  circum- 
stance incidental  to  robbery — murder.’  He  always  main- 
tained that  no  greater  calamity  could  befall  Ireland  than 
to  set  population  adrift  from  the  influence  of  property  ; ' to, 
‘ detach  and  divide  the  landed  interest  ’ from  the  body  of 
the  people  ; ‘ to  destroy  the  influence  of  landed  property,’ 
and  thus  give  up  ‘ the  vital  and  fundamental  article  of  the 
British  Constitution.’  In  every  period  of  his  life  he  strenu- 
ously maintained  that  a nation  with  social  and  religious 
divisions,  and  antecedents  of  property  such  as  exist  in 
Ireland,  was  totally  unfit  for  democracy.  He  discouraged 
all  attempts  to  set  up  rival  centres  of  political  power 
outside  Parliament,  and  the  habit  of  appealing  lightly 
to  ‘ the  latent  and  summary  powers  of  the  people,’  and 
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he  drew  a broad  distinction  between  the  people  and  the 
populace. 

A reformer  of  such  a stamp  was  assuredly  no  danger  to 
the  State,  but  he  was  opposed  by  a Government  of  over- 
whelming power  who  refused  to  yield  anything,  and  the 
Irish  Parliament  and  government  remained  with  all  their 
flagrant  abuses  when  the  French  Revolution  burst  on  the 
world.  Beginning  with  a complete  abolition  of  tithes,  and 
proclaiming  as  a fundamental  doctrine  that  all  men  were 
equal  and  had  equal  and  inalienable  right  to  political 
power,  the  principles  of  this  Revolution  swept  like  a new 
religion  over  Europe,  and  soon  fastened  on  the  morbid  and 
corrupt  elements  in  every  State.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
its  influence  should  have  been  powerfully  and  speedily  felt 
in  Ireland.  A school  rapidly  arose  which  was  completely 
alienated  from  the  Irish  Parliament ; which  taught  that 
the  Constitution  of  1782,  instead  of  being  a thing  to 
admire,  to  cherish  and  to  improve,  was  a pure  imposture, 
and  which  sought  to  reconstruct  the  w^hole  government  of 
Ireland  on  the  most  approved  democratic  principles  of 
Rousseau.  The  Reform  Bill  of  the  United  Irishmen  pro- 
posed that  Ireland  should  be  divided  into  three  hundred 
equal  electoral  districts,  each  returning  one  member ; that 
every  full-grown  male  who  had  resided  for  six  months  in 
the  constituency  should  have  a vote ; that  the  repre- 
sentatives should  be  paid ; that  no  property  qualification 
should  be  required  from  them,  and  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  be  annually  elected. 

It  was  chiefly  among  the  Dissenters  of  the  north  that 
these  views  at  first  found  acceptance,  and  the  main  weapon 
by  which  they  hoped  to  secure  their  triumph  was  an 
alliance  with  the  Catholics.  For  some  time  the  Catholic 
question  had  in  a great  degree  slumbered.  Connivance  and 
indifference  had  suffered  large  portions  of  the  penal  code  to 
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become  obsolete  long  before  they  were  repealed,  and  the 
Belief  Bills  of  1774,  1778,  and  1782,  though  they  left  the 
Catholics  absolutely  deprived  of  every  vestige  of  political 
power,  had  removed  most  of  the  grievances  which  were 
acutely  felt.  By  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  sub- 
scribing a declaration  of  loyalty,  they  could  now  obtain  an 
assured  legal  position.  Their  religion  could  be  freely 
practised.  The  restrictions  and  prohibitions  that  had 
prevented  them  from  educating  their  children  at  home 
were  for  the  most  part  repealed.  All  the  more  serious 
restrictions  relating  to  property  were  removed.  They  could 
not,  it  is  true,  acquire  by  purchase  absolute  ownership  of 
land,  but  they  might  take  leases  for  999  years.  With  this 
exception  their  rights  of  purchasing,  bequeathing,  hiring, 
farming,  and  inheriting  property  were  almost  the  same  as 
those  of  Protestants,  and  a number  of  insulting,  and  for  the 
most  part  obsolete,  provisions — such  as  those  imposing  on 
them  under  certain  circumstances  special  taxation,  enabling 
Protestants  to  seize  their  horses,  and  forbidding  them  to  live 
in  particular  towns  — were  swept  away.  But  they  were  still 
excluded  by  law  from  the  whole  legal  profession,  from  the 
electorate,  from  Parliament,  from  the  juries,  from  every- 
thing that  gave  any  share  of  political  or  municipal  power 
or  dignity.  And  this  exclusion  existed  when  Ireland 
possessed  a considerable  and  wealthy  commercial  Catholic 
class,  and  when  the  doctrine  of  the  inalienable  right  of  all 
men  to  political  power  was  rapidly  extending. 

Public  opinion  had  begun  to  show  itself  in  their  favour.^ 

* An  acute  observer,  writing  in  1770,  thus  described  the  religious  state 
of  Ireland : ‘ The  rigour  of  Popish  bigotry  is  softening  very  fast,  the  Pro- 
testants are  losing  all  bitter  remembrance  of  those  evils  which  their  ances- 
tors suffered,  and  the  two  sects  are  insensibly  gliding  into  the  same  common 
interests.  The  Protestants,  through  apprehensions  from  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  Catholics,  were  eager  to  secure  themselves  in  the  powerful 
protection  of  an  English  Minister,  and  to  gain  this  were  ready  to  comply 
with  his  most  exorbitant  demands.  The  Catholics  were  alike  willing  to 
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As  I have  already  noticed,  the  volunteers,  who  were  at  first 
exclusively  Protestants,  and  who  were  recruited  chiefly  in 
the  north,  soon  admitted  Catholics  into  their  ranks,  and 
would  probably  have  gone  further  but  for  the  influence  of 
Charlemont  and  Flood.  Burke  espoused  their  cause  warmly, 
wrote  a petition  for  them,  exerted  all  his  eloquence  in  their 
behalf,  and  sent  over  his  son  to  assist  them.  But  the  man 
to  whom  they  owed  the  most  was  undoubtedly  Henry 
Grattan.  He  was  almost  the  only  Irishman  of  note  in 
Ireland  who  at  that  time  ceaselessly  advocated  their 
unqualified  emancipation.  Flood,  Charlemont  and  Lucas 
had  a different  theory.  They  foresaw  that  the  admission 
of  the  Eoman  Catholics  to  political  equality  would  sooner 
or  later  prove  incompatible  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  of  the  minority  and  probably  of  much  besides ; 
they  were  not  prepared  to  surrender  that  establishment, 
and  they  therefore  maintained  that,  while  the  Pioman 
Catholics  should  be  admitted  to  perfect  toleration,  they 
should  not  be  admitted  to  political  power.  This  distinction 
Grattan  refused  to  recognise.  He  argued  that  to  exclude 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  from  Parliament  on  account  of 
their  religion  was  to  inflict  upon  them  a positive  injury, 
and  to  deprive  them  of  all  security  for  their  toleration. 
‘ Civil  and  religious  liberty,’  he  said  in  one  of  his  speeches, 
^ depends  on  political  power ; the  community  that  has  no 
share  directly  or  indirectly  in  political  power  has  no 
security  for  its  political  liberty.’  He  believed  also,  like 

embarrass  the  Protestants  as  their  natural  foes ; but  awakening  from  this 
delusion,  they  begin  to  condemn  their  past  follies,  reflect  with  shame  on 
having  so  long  played  the  game  of  an  artful  enemy,  and  are  convinced  that 
without  unanimity  they  never  can  obtain  such  consideration  as  may  entitle 
them  to  demand,  with  any  prospect  of  success,  the  just  and  common  rights 
of  mankind.  Keligious  bigotry  is  losing  its  force  everywhere.  Commercial 
and  not  religious  interests  are  the  objects  of  almost  every  nation  in  Europe.’ 
Preface  to  the  edition  of  Molyneux’s  ‘ Case  of  Ireland,’  which  appeared  in 
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most  eminent  men  of  his  generation,  that  the  difference 
])etween  the  two  religions  was  much  exaggerated ; that  it 
^vas  continually  lessening,  and  that  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion would  be  greatly  accelerated  by  the  removal  of  the 
religious  disabilities.  His  speeches  are  full  of  intimations 
of  this  opinion.  ‘ Bigotry  may  survive  persecution,  but  it 
can  never  survive  toleration.’  ‘ What  Luther  did  for  us, 
philosophy  has  done  in  some  degree  for  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  their  religion  has  undergone  a silent  re- 
formation ; and  both  divisions  of  Christianity,  unless  they 
have  lost  their  understanding,  must  have  lost  their 
animosity,  though  they  have  retained  their  distinctions.’ 

! ‘ It  is  the  error  of  sects  to  value  themselves  more  upon 
I their  differences  than  upon  their  religion.’ 

, Among  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves,  for  a con- 
siderable time,  scarcely  any  political  life  had  existed. 
About  the  middle  of  the  century,  it  is  true,  three  Catholic 
writers,  named  O’Connor,  Wyse  and  Curry,  made  laudable 
efforts  to  arouse  them ; and  a Catholic  Association  was 
founded  in  1759,  but  their  spirits  were  completely  cowed 
by  long  oppression,  and  the  restrictions  on  education  had 
prevented  the  development  of  their  intellect.  At  last, 
however.  Father  O’Leary,  a really  remarkable  writer,  rose 
among  them.  His  principal  works  are  a series  of  masterly 
letters  to  Wesley,  who  had  written  against  the  removal  of 
the  penal  laws  ; an  address  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  incul- 
cating loyalty  during  the  Rebellion  of  1745  ; and  a short 
treatise  on  the  Socinian  controversy.  In  England  he  is 
chiefly  remembered  by  his  happy  retort  to  a Protestant 
bishop,  to  whose  picture  of  the  horrors  of  purgatory  he 
replied,  ‘ Your  lordship  might  go  farther  and  fare  worse  ; ’ 
but  his  name  is  still  popular  in  Ireland,  and  his  writings 
are  well  worthy  of  perusal,  if  it  were  only  for  the  great 
beauty  of  their  style.  He  was  a man  of  much  wit  and 
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social  charm,  and  became  a member  of  a convivial  society 
called  the  ‘Monks  of  the  Screw,’  which  was  presided  over 
by  Curran  and  which  included  most  of  the  first  men  in  the 
country.  It  is  a slight  but  a significant  fact,  that  when  on 
one  occasion  he  went  to  the  Volunteer  Convention,  the 
volunteer  guard  turned  out  and  presented  arms  to  tliis 
Catholic  priest.  He  attained  a position  in  Ireland  which 
no  member  of  his  order  had  held  for  more  than  a century ; 
his  writings  were  widely  read,  and  Grattan  panegyrised 
him  in  Parliament.  The  concluding  sentence  of  that 
panegyric  is  curiously  characteristic  of  the  speaker,  of  his 
subject,  and  of  the  theological  temperature  of  their  time. 
‘ If  I did  not  know  him,’  he  said,  ‘to  be  a Christian 
clergyman,  I should  suppose  him  by  his  writings  to  be  a 
philosopher  of  the  Augustan  age.’  O’Leary  appears  to 
have  been  a thoroughly  loyal  man  and  to  have  rendered 
some  considerable  services  to  the  Government,  and  he 
received  from  it  a small  secret  pension. 

With  this  exception,  the  Catholics  seem  for  many  years 
to  have  made  scarcely  any  decided  effort  to  improve  their 
condition,  though  a Catholic  Committee  existed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  watching  over  their  interests.  It  was  chiefly  under 
the  direction  of  Lord  Kenmare  and  a few  other  leading 
Catholic  country  gentry. 

Grattan  conducted  their  cause  with  great  tact.  He 
refused  to  make  it  a party  question,  and  by  this  refusal 
obtained  the  assistance  of  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  who  was 
one  of  the  ablest  of  his  political  opponents,  and  left  it 
always  open  to  the  ministers  to  adopt  his  views. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  leading  Catholics  that  the 
initiative  in  abolishing  the  penal  laws  should  be  left 
with  the  Government.  Grattan  for  a long  time  shared 
it,  and  he  was  very  conscious  that  his  own  party  was 
divided  on  the  subject,  and  that  it  would  be  extremely 
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unfortunate  if  the  Catholic  question  became  a party  ques- 
tion. The  Irish  Government,  however,  at  this  period  was 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  completely  opposed  to  con- 
cession. The  Catholic  question,  in  their  eyes,  was  not  so 
much  a religious  question  or  a question  of  toleration  as  a 
question  of  the  displacement  of  political  power  ; an  effort 
to  break  down  the  Treasury  monopoly  in  Parliament ; a 
new  and  dangerous  form  of  that  innovating  spirit  which 
they  considered  it  their  main  task  to  oppose.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Dissenters  of  the  north  was  soon  felt  in  the 
Catholic  Committee.  In  1791  a formidable  schism  broke 
out  in  it.  Lord  Kenmare  and  more  than  sixty  of  the 
leading  Catholic  gentry  seceded  from  it,  and  it  began 
to  fall  wholly  into  democratic  hands.  A Dublin  trades- 
man, named  John  Keogh,  who  long  played  a consider- 
able part  in  Irish  politics,  became  its  guiding  influence, 
and  in  numerous  counties  and  large  towns  Catholic  meet- 
ings were  held,  and  resolutions  carried  supporting  Keogh 
and  censuring  the  seceders.  Yet  in  the  face  of  this  new 
and  growing  movement  the  Government  was  absolutely 
hostile.  In  1790  a loyal  Catholic  address,  intended  to  be 
presented  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Westmorland, 
on  his  visit  to  Cork,  had  been  returned  because  it  con- 
tained a hope  that  their  loyalty  would  lead  to  a further 
relaxation  of  the  penal  code ; and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year  a Catholic  deputation  to  the  Castle, 
asking  for  the  repeal  or  modification  of  many  of  these 
laws,  was  dismissed  without  even  the  courtesy  of  an 
answer. 

In  October  1791  the  Catholic  Committee  issued  a 
declaration,  demanding  in  peremptory  terms  a complete 
abolition  of  the  penal  code,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1792 
they  sent  a deputation  to  England  to  lay  their  case  before 
the  King. 
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A grave  division  of  opinion  now  broke  out  between 
the  Government  of  England  and  the  Irish  Government. 
It  was  the  decided  opinion  of  Pitt,  Dundas,  and  Lord 
Grenville  that  the  time  had  come  when  considerable  con- 
cessions should  be  made  to  the  Irish  Catholics.  They 
were  all  of  them  men  without  the  smallest  tinge  of 
religious  bigotry,  and  they  were  at  the  same  time  fully 
sensible  of  the  new  dangers  that  were  arising  from  the 
French  Revolution,  and  from  the  democratic  propagandism 
and  fanaticism  which  accompanied  it.  In  their  eyes  the 
overtures  the  northern  Dissenters  were  making  to  the 
Irish  Catholics  were  full  of  danger,  and  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  Catholics  should  look  to 
Government  and  not  elsewhere  for  support.  In  the  great 
struggle  that  had  broken  out  Catholicism  appeared  to 
them  the  most  powerful  moral  influence  opposed  to  the 
Revolution.  All  over  Europe  it  was  now  the  rallying 
point  of  Conservatism,  and  its  overthrow  was  one  of  the 
first  objects  of  the  revolutionists.  Burke,  who  had  just 
seceded  from  the  Whig  party  through  his  hostility  to  the 
Revolution,  and  who  had  lately  published  his  ‘ Reflections  ’ 
on  that  Revolution,  the  most  profound  and  eloquent  of  all 
defences  of  the  Conservative  view  of  the  Constitution,  was 
the  steady  friend  of  the  Catholics  ; and  at  a time  when  he 
was  preaching  with  unrivalled  power  the  danger  of  tamper- 
ing with  the  framework  of  the  existing  British  Constitution, 
he  urged  that  the  Constitution  of  Ireland  could  not  be 
better  strengthened  than  by  introducing  gradually  and 
carefully  a Catholic  element  of  property  and  education  into 
political  life.  The  existing  monopoly  of  political  power  in 
Ireland,  he  contended,  could  not  continue,  and  to  grant — 
though  possibly  under  a somewhat  higher  qualification — 
votes  to  Catholic  freeholders,  and  to  give  the  Catholic 
gentry  some  share  of  political  power,  would  be  the  best 
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means  of  preserving  the  Irish  Parliament  from  democratic 
and  revolutionary  change.  He  suffered  his  son  to  become 
the  agent  of  the  Catholics,  and  he  advocated  their  cause 
steadily  both  in  public  and  in  private.  A measure  had 
recently  been  carried  ameliorating  the  position  of  the 
English  Catholics  which,  though  it  did  not  give  them 
political  power,  made  their  position  in  some  respects  better 
than  that  of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  and  this  formed 
another  argument  in  favour  of  some  concessions. 

Under  such  circumstances,  Dundas  at  the  end  of  1791 
wrote  to  Lord  Westmorland  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
English  Government,  the  Catholic  question  should  be 
seriously  taken  in  hand.  They  were  of  opinion  that  all 
laws  which  obstructed  Catholics  in  the  exercise  of  any 
profession,  trade,  or  manufacture ; which  restricted  their 
intermarriage  with  Protestants ; which  interfered  with  the 
unlimited  power  of  the  Catholic  father  over  the  mode  and 
place  of  the  education  of  his  children ; which  made  a dis- 
tinction between  Protestant  and  Papist  in  the  use  of  arms, 
and  which  prevented  Papists  from  serving  on  grand  or 
petty  juries,  should  be  absolutely  repealed ; and  they  at 
the  same  time  submitted  to  the  Irish  Government  the 
strong  expediency  of  granting  them  a certain  measure 
of  voting  power  for  county  though  not  for  borough 
elections. 

These  proposals  were  received  by  the  Irish  Government 
with  absolute  consternation.  In  letter  after  letter  Lord 
Westmorland  assured  the  ministers  in  England  that  any 
attempt  to  give  the  Irish  Catholics  a share  in  political 
power  must  lead  to  anarchy,  and  would  probably  end  in 
separation  ; that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
fact  that  the  English  ministers  had  ever  entertained  such  a 
design  should  be  concealed ; that  if  they  wished  to  carry 
it  into  effect  they  would  be  unable  to  do  so,  for  the  whole 
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Protestant  and  borough  interest  would  resist  it  to  the  last. 
The  chief  members  of  the  Irish  Government  seem  to  have 
been  substantially  united  on  this  question,  but  the  domi- 
nating influence  was  probably  the  Chancellor  Fitzgibbon, 
and  the  great  parliamentary  interests  of  the  Beresfords  and 
Elys  supported  him.  Some  wished  at  all  hazards  to  oppose 
every  concession.  Others  reluctantly  consented  to  defer  to 
the  wishes  of  the  English  ministers  on  minor  points,  pro- 
vided all  share  of  political  power  was  refused.  They  urged 
also — and  on  this  point  I believe  they  were  fully  justified 
— that  the  proposal  of  giving  arms  to  the  Catholics  was 
extremely  dangerous.  Catholics  of  position  and  respect- 
ability had  not  the  smallest  difficulty  in  obtaining  licences 
for  carrying  them,  and  the  Catholic  gentry  were  as 
sensible  as  the  Protestants  of  the  utility  of  a law  which 
kept  arms  out  of  the  hands  of  the  poorest,  the  most 
ignorant,  the  most  lawless  and  riotous  portion  of  the 
population. 

Dundas  appears  to  have  been  for  a time  anxious  to 
insist  upon  the  liberal  policy  of  the  English  Government, 
but  Pitt  determined  not  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
so  strongly  expressed  by  his  representatives  in  Ireland,  and 
the  controversy  ended  in  a feeble  compromise.  The  English 
ministers  at  first  desired  that  a law  in  favour  of  the  Catholics 
should  be  announced  as  a Government  measure  in  the 
speech  from  the  Throne ; but  at  the  request  of  Lord  West- 
morland this  was  not  done.  There  was  no  mention  of  the 
Catholics  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  speech.  A Belief  Bill 
was  introduced,  but  it  was  moved  by  a private  member  on 
the  Government  side,  though  it  was  seconded  by  the  Chief 
Secretary.  The  proposals  to  give  Catholics  a share  in  the 
parliamentary  suffrage,  to  admit  them  to  the  grand  and 
petty  juries,  and  to  extend  their  right  of  carrying  arms 
were  dropped.  The  new  measure,  however,  opened  to  them 
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the  lower  branches  of  the  legal  profession,  though  they 
could  not  be  King’s  counsel  or  judges  ; it  repealed  the  laws 
restricting  the  number  of  their  apprentices  ; it  abolished 
various  laws  about  their  intermarriage  with  Protestants, 
as  well  as  the  perfectly  obsolete  laws  prohibiting  them 
from  educating  their  children  abroad  and  making  the  per- 
mission of  a Protestant  bishop  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a Catholic  school.  On  one  point  Pitt  peremptorily 
insisted  in  defiance  of  the  expressed  desire  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant : the  Irish  Government  must  use  no  language 
closing  the  door  against  further  concessions. 

Grattan  always  maintained  that  the  representations 
made  by  the  Irish  authorities  of  the  hostility  of  the 
Protestants  to  Catholic  concessions  were  unfounded,  or 
at  least  enormously  exaggerated,  and  that  the  resistance 
was  in  reality  that  of  a corrupt  Government  and  borough 
monopoly.  In  the  opinion  of  Eichard  Burke,  the  violent 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons  consisted  of  not  more 
than  a hundred  members — most  of  them  being  in  ofiice. 
Grattan,  like  Burke,  strongly  urged  that  the  time  had 
come  when  it  was  vitally  necessary  to  the  security  of  the 
Irish  Constitution  that  its  basis  should  be  broadened, 
and  that  the  Catholic  gentry  should  be  given  a share  in 
the  government  of  their  country,  and  in  consequence  an 
increased  power  of  guiding  their  co-religionists.  It  soon 
became  known  that  the  English  Government  was  more 
favourable  to  them  than  the  Irish  one,  and  on  both  sides 
the  agitation  was  rapidly  spreading.  Among  the  many 
remarkable  documents  of  the  time  was  a petition  to  the 
Irish  Parliament  from  the  Protestants  of  Belfast  begging 
that  every  portion  of  the  penal  laws  should  be  repealed. 
The  Catholic  Committee  issued  a no  less  remarkable  decla- 
ration in  February  1792,  in  which  they  declared  that  they 
only  asked  admission  to  the  profession  and  practice  of  the 
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law  ; capacity  to  serve  as  county  magistrates,  and  on  grand 
and  petty  juries  ; and  a right  to  vote  for  Protestant  members 
of  Parliament,  but  only  in  the  counties  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  a Eoman  Catholic  freeholder  should  not  vote 
unless  he  rented  and  cultivated  a farm  of  20L  a year 
in  addition  to  his  forty- shilling  freehold,  or  possessed 
a freehold  of  20L  a year.  In  another  declaration  they 
solemnly  protested  their  loyalty,  and  disclaimed  all  inten- 
tion of  disturbing  or  weakening  the  establishment  of  the 
Protestant  religion  or  Protestant  Government  in  Ireland. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  grand  juries  passed  resolu- 
tions condemning  all  projects  of  extending  political  power 
to  Catholics.  It  was  said  that  this  was  done  at  the  direct 
instigation  of  the  Irish  Government,  and  it  is  certain  that 
many  of  the  great  borough-owners  had  a dominating 
influence  over  the  grand  juries  of  their  counties,  and  that 
leading  men  closely  connected  with  the  Government  were 
indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  kindle  a strong  spirit  of 
Protestant  ascendency  in  the  country. 

This  spirit  was  intensified  by  a bold  measure  of  the 
Catholics,  who  issued  a circular  inviting  the  Catholics  in 
every  parish  in  Ireland  to  choose  delegates  to  the  Catholic 
Committee  in  Dublin  in  order  to  assist  in  procuring  ‘ the 
elective  franchise  and  an  equal  participation  in  the  benefit 
of  trial  by  jury.’  Men  were  not  unnaturally  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  another  representative  body,  modelled  after  the 
Volunteer  Convention,  but  consisting  wholly  of  Catholics. 
Grattan,  however,  declared  in  Parliament  that  it  was  the 
ministers  who  ‘ took  the  lead  in  fomenting  a religious  war. 
They  began  it ; they  acted  in  the  mongrel  capacity  of  country 
gentlemen  and  ministers.  . . . They  had,  I understand,  in- 
formed the  British  ministry  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
could  not  induce  a majority  to  vote  against  [sic]  the  Catholic 
pretensions,  and  then  they  themselves  took  a leading  part 
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to  make  the  difficulty  in  the  country  which  they  complained 
of  in  their  despatches.’ 

Neither  the  tone  of  the  debates  in  Parliament,  nor  the 
attitude  of  the  Protestants  towards  the  Catholic  questions  in 
the  years  that  preceded  or  in  the  year  that  followed  1792, 
support  the  statements  of  Lord  Westmorland  about  the 
violent,  general,  and  inflexible  Protestant  opposition  to 
further  concession.  If  Pitt  had  insisted  on  it  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  would  have  been  carried.  In  the  country  the 
Presbyterians  generally  favoured  it  as  the  United  Irish 
movement  grew  among  them,  and  as  it  was  inseparably  con- 
nected in  their  minds  with  Parliamentary  reform.  At  the 
same  time,  the  events  of  the  Eevolution  had  infused  a new 
passion  and  violence  into  Irish  politics.  The  feeling  that 
the  Catholic  question  had  become  a struggle  for  power  had 
increased.  The  demands  of  the  Catholics  and  the  republican 
feeling  in  the  north  were  both  rising,  and  in  some  counties 
in  the  north  violent  outbreaks  of  disorder,  largely  tinged  by 
agrarian  motives,  were  taking  place  between  the  Defenders 
and  the  Peep-of-Day  Boys,  the  first  being  exclusively 
Catholic  and  the  second  exclusively  Protestant. 

In  Ulster,  at  least,  the  signs  of  the  growth  of  French 
principles  were  very  evident.  Flags  bearing  the  harp  without 
the  crown  ; rejoicings  at  the  capture  of  the  Bastille  and  at 
the  victories  of  France ; pamphlets  and  addresses  demanding 
democratic  reform,  and  treating  with  utter  scorn  the  existing 
Parliament  and  constituencies  ; above  all,  much  indiscrimin- 
ate arming  under  the  name  of  volunteering,  showed  the 
dangerous  spirit  that  was  abroad.  The  Corporation  of  Dublin 
vehemently  protested  against  the  abandonment  of  any 
part  of  that  Protestant  ascendency  which  their  forefathers 
had  won  by  their  swords --‘A  Protestant  King  of  Ireland  ; a 
Protestant  Parliament ; a Protestant  hierarchy  ; Protestant 
electors  and  Government ; the  benches  of  justice,  the  army 
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and  the  revenue,  through  all  their  branches  and  details 
Protestant ; and  this  system  supported  by  a connection 
with  the  Protestant  realm  of  England.’  ^ Grattan’s  answer 
to  one  of  their  addresses  was  very  characteristic.  ‘ I love 
the  Eoman  Catholic ; I am  a friend  to  his  liberty,  but  it 
is  only  inasmuch  as  his  liberty  is  entirely  consistent  with 
your  ascendency,  and  an  addition  to  the  strength  and  free- 
dom of  the  Protestant  community.’ 

Those  who  would  fully  study  this  most  critical  period  of 
Irish  history  will  find  their  best  materials  in  the  confidential 
correspondence  of  the  Irish  Government  with  the  English 
ministers.  In  a sketch  like  the  present  such  a study 
is  impossible,  but  I have  already  indicated  the  leading 
principles  that  animated  the  chief  persons  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Ireland.  They  desired  to  resist  persistently 
all  steps  towards  parliamentary  reform  and  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation. They  maintained  that  the  existing  system  gave 
the  Executive  a complete  and  absolute  control  over  the 
Parliament,  and  that  this  control  should  never  be  weakened 
or  abandoned,  and  the  idea  was  clearly  present  to  the 
minds  of  some  of  them  that  the  one  possible  alternative 
was  a legislative  union,  and  that  the  dissension  between 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  the  fears  of  the  Protestants  and 
the  hopes  or  the  despair  of  the  Catholics  might  help  to 
make  it  feasible.  At  the  end  of  1792  they  tried  to  persuade 
the  English  ministers  that  the  Catholic  question  had  been 
settled  for  a long  period.  Nothing,  they  urged,  but  a bold 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  English  ministers  was  needed  to 
allay  the  agitation.  The  belief  that  the  English  Government 
favoured  Catholic  concession  had  alone  made  the  demand 
for  it  formidable,  and  the  great  danger  of  the  present 
moment  lay  in  the  belief  that  the  English  Government 

* MacNevin’s  Pieces  of  Irish  History,  p.  29. 
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might  renew  this  policy.  It  was  with  extreme  reluctance 
that  the  Irish  ministers  acquiesced  in  the  injunction  of 
Pitt  that  they  were  to  use  no  language  shutting  the  door  to 
future  concessions.  Beyond  all  other  things  it  was  now 
necessary  that  England  should  declare  unequivocally  her 
determination  to  support  the  Protestant  Constitution  of 
Ireland  ; that  she  should  utter  a decisive  word  barring  the 
way  to  new  concessions. 

The  decisive  word  was  indeed  uttered,  but  it  was  not 
that  which  the  Irish  Government  desired.  Pitt  and 
Dundas  had  long  thought  that  the  time  had  come  when 
some  real  power  must  be  granted  to  the  Irish  Catholics, 
and  they  had  warned  the  Irish  Government  that  if  a 
civil  war  broke  out  merely  on  the  question  of  Protes- 
tant monopoly,  England  would  not  support  them.  The 
strenuous  opposition  of  their  representatives  on  the  spot 
had  naturally  perplexed  and  alarmed  them,  and  they 
for  a time  yielded  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  might 
be  supposed  to  have  better  means  of  judging  than  them- 
selves. But  they  were  now  clearly  convinced  that  their 
original  policy  was  a wise  one.  The  great  French  war 
was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out,  and  with  all  the  signs  of 
revolution  multiplying  in  Ulster  they  believed  that  further 
delay  would  be  folly.  Nor  was  the  small  concession  pro- 
posed in  1792  likely  to  be  sufficient.  A power  of  voting  on 
a higher  qualification  for  the  sixty-four  county  members  in 
the  Irish  Parliament,  leaving  all  other  seats  under  j^urely 
Protestant  control,  was  not  likely  to  allay  the  agitation. 
A large  and  liberal  measure  must  be  granted,  and  granted 
speedily.  By  their  express  direction  a paragraph  announ- 
cing a new  Relief  Bill  was  inserted  in  the  speech  from  the 
Throne,  and  the  promise  was  fulfilled  by  a Bill  which  a few 
months  before  would  have  seemed  impossible.  It  gave  the 
elective  franchise  to  the  Catholics  both  in  the  counties  and 
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in  the  boroughs,  and  on  the  same  terms  as  to  Protestants. 
It  freely  admitted  them  to  the  grand  juries  and  the  petty 
juries.  They  were  to  be  allowed  to  endow  colleges,  uni- 
versities and  schools,  and  to  receive  degrees  in  Dublin 
University.  They  were  enabled  to  become  magistrates, 
and  to  vote  for  magistrates  in  corporations,  to  hold  com- 
missions in  the  army  and  navy.  With  some  specified 
exceptions,  all  civil  offices  were  to  be  thrown  open,  and  any 
remaining  provisions  which  imposed  disabilities  upon  them 
respecting  personal  property  were  to  be  abolished.  The 
right  to  carry  arms  also  was  to  be  no  longer  dependent  on 
creed.  It  was  granted  to  all  creeds  alike,  but  subject  to  a 
property  qualification. 

This  measure  tVas  by  far  the  largest  and  most  liberal 
concession  ever  made  to  the  Irish  Catholics,  and,  measured 
by  the  real  transfer  of  power  it  involved,  it  was  incompar- 
ably more  important  than  the  later  measure  of  Catholic 
Emancipation.  If  the  Irish  Protestant  Parliament  deserves 
some  credit  for  accepting  it,  the  whole  credit  of  the 
initiative,  at  least,  belongs  to  the  English  ministers,  who 
imposed  their  policy  on  their  most  unwilling  representa- 
tives in  Ireland.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  debates.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
measure  in  all  its  leading  provisions  was  carried  by  the 
Irish  Parliament,  and  carried  with  no  serious  difficulty. 
The  momentous  clause,  transferring  to  the  Irish  Catholics 
a vast  numerical  preponderance  of  county  votes,  passed  by 
144  votes  to  72.  It  was  hoped  that  by  so  great  a con- 
cession the  Catholics  would  be  effectually  detached  from  the 
republicans  of  the  north,  and  that  a reform  of  Parliament 
would  be  averted. 

Looking  back,  however,  on  this  page  of  history  in  the 
light  of  the  event,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  sensible  of  how 
unfortunately,  and  in  some  respects  how  unskilfully,  this 
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great  question  was  managed.  It  would  have  been  far 
better  if  a measure  of  enfranchisement — even  if  it  had  been 
much  less  comprehensive — had  been  carried  in  the  previous 
year,  before  the  French  war  had  broken  out,  and  the 
republican  spirit  in  Ulster  had  reached  its  present  height ; 
and  it  was  nothing  short  of  a calamity  that  the  task  of 
carrying  it  should  have  been  entrusted  to  the  administration 
of  Lord  Westmorland.  The  very  ministers  who  only  a few 
months  before  had  been  openly  declaring  that  the  smallest 
concession  of  political  power  to  the  Catholics  would  be 
ruinous ; who  had  induced  the  House  of  Commons  to  take  the 
extreme  step  of  refusing  even  to  receive  a petition  for  the 
removal  of  Catholic  disabilities ; who  had  raised  the  banner  of 
Protestant  ascendency  in  the  country,  and  led  or  instigated 
a fierce  agitation  in  favour  of  uncompromising  resistance — 
these  very  ministers  had  now  to  introduce  and  carry  a 
measure  of  almost  unlimited  concession.  Fitzgibbon  at 
least  openly  avowed  in  Parliament  his  scorn  for  the  policy 
he  supported.  Is  it  surprising  that  a measure,  carried  by 
such  men,  and  in  such  a manner,  failed  to  strengthen  the 
Government  or  to  bring  with  it  moral  weight  ? 

Nor  was  the  measure  in  its  most  essential  parts  a wdse 
one.  It  gave  at  once  too  much  and  too  little.  It  placed 
votes  in  the  hands  of  almost  the  whole  pauper  tenantry  of 
Ireland.  The  forty- shilling  freeholders  comprised  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  most  ignorant,  the  most  turbulent,  the  most 
impoverished  Catholic  farmers.  Not  through  their  own 
fault — they  were  wholly  uneducated,  absolutely  indifferent 
to  politics,  abjectly  superstitious,  and  abjectly  poor,  and  in 
many  great  districts  not  even  capable  of  speaking  or  under- 
standing the  English  tongue.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
conceive  a class  less  fitted  for  the  independent  and  intelli- 
gent exercise  of  political  power.  The  Catholic  leaders 
themselves  in  1792  had  only  asked  for  the  suffrage  on  a 
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higher  plane,  and  although  a distinction  between  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  electors  might  not  have  been  permanent, 
a 20Z.  franchise  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  would 
have  comprised  all  that  was  really  intelligent  and  weighty 
in  the  Catholic  population.  Putting  aside  a few  great 
towns,  the  representation  of  the  counties  was  the  one  sound 
portion  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  In  a Parliament 
of  rotten  nomination  boroughs  it  on  the  whole  represented 
faithfully  and  honestly  the  opinions  of  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland.  Could  the  county  constituencies  be  expected  to 
retain  their  character  when  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  voters  were  such  men  as  I have  described  ? Nor  was 
this  all.  The  more  temperate  advocates  of  a reform  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  always  looked  forward  to  two  measures 
as  likely  to  correct  its  abuses.  One  of  these  was  the 
remedy  that  Chatham  had  proposed  in  England — to 
strengthen  the  sound  element  in  "the  Parliament  by 
increasing  the  county  representation.  The  other  was  to 
transform  the  small  and  nomination  boroughs  by  including 
in  their  electorate  portions  of  the  surrounding  country. 
In  three  provinces  of  Ireland  the  first  effect  of  both  of 
these  measures  would  now  be  to  increase  the  ascendency 
of  the  forty-shilling  freeholder. 

It  was  no  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  the  Protestants 
already  possessed  this  franchise  and  that  it  seemed  to  work 
well.  In  a Constitution  as  oligarchical  as  that  of  Ireland 
it  was  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  infusion  of 
a pure  democracy ; and  the  Protestant  forty- shilling  free- 
holders of  Ireland  were  in  this  respect  something  like  the 
scot  and  lot  voters  under  the  unreformed  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain.  They  were,  also,  a class  widely  different 
from  the  new  Catholic  voters.  They  had  not  suffered 
under  the  depressing  influences  and  the  educational  dis- 
abilities of  the  penal  code.  An  ascendent  caste  has  many 
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temptations  and  is  likely  to  have  grave  faults,  but  want  of 
energy,  independence,  and  intelligence  are  not  among  them. 
Probably  a majority  also  of  the  Protestant  forty-shilling 
freeholders  were  hand-loom  weavers  in  Ulster,  who  usually 
had  small  farms  in  addition  to  their  manufacturing  indus- 
try. They  were  to  a large  extent  Presbyterians,  a shrewd, 
educated,  prosperous  and  independent  class,  who  were 
perfectly  fitted  to  exercise  political  power. 

The  justification  of  the  forty- shilling  freehold  franchise 
in  the  eyes  of  most  of  those  who  carried  it  was  to  be  found 
in  the  habitual  subserviency  of  the  tenants  to  their  land- 
lords. In  England,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  it  was  then  the 
universally  accepted  notion  that  tenants  at  elections  should 
vote  with  their  landlords,  and  that  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  agricultural  voters  merely  meant  an  increase  in 
the  political  poww  of  their  landlords. 

Hitherto  this  had  always  been  the  case  in  Ireland. 
In  that  country,  as  Fitzgibbon  once  said,  ‘ A landlord  of 
straw  could  grind  to  powder  a tenant  of  steel,’  ^ and  Burke, 
in  a remarkable  passage,^  declared  his  belief  that  in  the 
actual  state  of  Ireland  an  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  the 
Catholic  forty- shilling  freeholders  ‘ would  not  make  a sen- 
sible alteration  in  almost  any  one  election  in  the  kingdom.’ 
But  was  this  likely  to  continue?  In  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive speeches  ever  made  before  the  Irish  Parliament,  Sir 
Lawrence  Parsons  reminded  the  House  that  the  difference  of 
creed  drew  in  Ireland  an  ineffaceable  line  of  cleavage  between 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant ; that  it  was  not  from  the  hall 
but  from  the  chapel  that  the  poor  Catholics  derived  the  ideas 
that  really  governed  them,  and  that  the  time  might,  and 
probably  would,  come  when  the  centre  of  political  influence 

‘ See  evidence  of  O’Connell  before  the  Devon  Commission,  Digest, 
p.  835. 

- Letter  to  Sir  H.  Langrishe. 
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would  be  changed,  when  the  power  of  religion  would  be 
opposed  to  territorial  interest,  and  when  the  small  farmers 
would  become  a weapon  of  overwhelming  power  in  the  hands 
of  their  priests.  Already  something  of  the  kind  was  shown 
in  the  election  of  delegates  for  the  Catholic  Convention. 

That  this  prediction  was  fully  verified  is  well  known. 
For  about  a generation,  however,  the  control  of  the  land- 
lords over  their  Catholic  tenants  was  unbroken,  and  it  had 
an  economical  effect  of  the  worst  kind.  It  is  an  exaggera- 
tion to  attribute  wholly,  or  even  mainly,  to  this  measure 
the  extreme  subdivision  of  farms  which  became  one  of  the 
master  evils  of  Irish  life,  and  which  rendered  the  great 
famine  of  1846  so  terrible.  Powerful  economical  causes 
were  tending  in  this  direction,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Belief  Act  of  1793  seriously  aggravated  the  evil.  In  all 
political  contests  the  power  and  consequence  of  a landlord 
depended  chiefly  on  the  number  of  the  votes  he  could 
command  ; and  he  had  therefore  a strong  motive  to  en- 
courage, or  at  least  to  acquiesce  in,  the  constant  subdivi- 
sion of  farms. 

And  while  the  Act  gave  equality  of  privilege  to  the  most 
ignorant  and  incapable  Catholics,  it  withheld  equality  from 
the  most  intelligent,  the  most  loyal,  the  most  important. 
The  Catholic  peasant  could  vote  like  his  Protestant  neigh- 
bours, but  the  Catholic  gentleman  was  still  marked  out 
from  the  Protestants  of  his  own  class  by  a degrading  dis- 
ability. He  could,  it  is  true,  now  become  a Grand  Juror 
and  a magistrate,  but  he  could  not  sit  in  either  House  of 
Parliament.  No  class  of  men  had  shown  themselves  in  the 
past  more  indisputably  loyal  than  the  Catholic  gentry,  and 
an  educated  class  naturally  feels  political  disqualifications 
and  inequalities  far  more  keenly  than  an  ignorant  peasantry. 
By  maintaining  an  irritating  disability  the  Catholic  question 
was  left  manifestly  unsettled,  and  after  all  that  had  been 
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given,  it  was  quite  certain  that  the  exclusion  could  not  per- 
manently be  maintained.  Looking  at  the  immediate  future, 
if  the  object  of  statesmen  was  to  meet  a serious  crisis  by 
settling  a great  question  and  allaying  a most  dangerous 
agitation,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a graver  want  of 
statesmanship  than  not  to  have  at  this  time  completed  the 
settlement.  Looking  at  the  distant  future,  the  case  became, 
if  possible,  even  stronger.  One  of  the  worst  effects  of  the 
penal  laws  had  been  that  it  reduced  to  a very  small  pro- 
portion the  Catholic  landlords  of  Ireland,  thus  making  the 
division  of  property  coincident  with  the  division  of  creed  : a 
landlord  class,  mainly  Protestant,  ruling  over  a tenantry 
who  in  three  provinces  were  nearly  wholly  Catholic.  But  if 
Catholic  voters  were  now  to  be  introduced  in  overwhelming 
numbers  into  the  electorate,  it  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  the  small  class  of  landlords  of  their  own  creed 
should  retain  all  their  power  of  guiding  and  influencing 
them,  and  of  saving  them  from  falling  into  unscrupulous 
hands.  No  class  of  men  were  likely  in  this  respect  to  be  so 
useful,  and,  as  Burke  truly  said,  ‘to  raise  an  aristocratic  in- 
terest— that  is,  an  interest  of  property  and  education — among 
them,  and  to  strengthen  by  every  prudent  means  the  author- 
ity and  influence  of  men  of  that  description  ’ was  a matter 
of  the  highest  policy.  The  exclusion  of  the  Catholic  gentry 
from  their  natural  share  in  political  power  had  a directly 
opposite  effect.  No  measure  could  be  more  clearly  injurious 
to  their  political  influence  over  their  co-religionists.  Grattan 
solemnly  and  truly  warned  the  Government  that  its  ten- 
dency was  ‘ to  detach  and  divide  the  landed  interest  of  the 
Catholics  from  the  body  at  large,’  and  in  this  way  ‘ to 
destroy  the  subordination  of  the  common  people  and  to  set 
population  adrift  from  the  influence  of  property.’ 

All  this  was  clearly  seen  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  and 
the  alarmed  letters  of  the  Government  show  that  the 
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feeling  in  favour  both  of  complete  Catholic  Emancipation 
and  of  a reasonable  reform  was  much  stronger  than  they 
had  expected.  Ponsonby,  who  in  1792  had  declared  that 
the  Catholics  were  not  yet  ripe  for  political  power,  now 
declared  that,  as  the  suffrage  was  conceded  to  them  on  the 
widest  terms,  it  was  pure  folly  to  maintain  the  disabili- 
ties of  the  Catholic  gentry.  The  Duke  of  Leinster,  Lord 
Abercorn,  and  Mr.  Conolly  supported  him,  and  Grattan 
threw  all  his  powers  on  the  same  side.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  if  the  Government  had  wished  at  this  time  to 
complete  the  measure  they  could  have  done  so.  But  the 
Irish  Government  would  willingly  have  withheld  everything, 
and  Pitt  had  no  wish  to  enter  into  a new  controversy  with 
them.  The  future  Duke  of  Wellington  was  put  up  as  the 
representative  of  the  Government,  and,  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  future,  his  speech  is  very  characteristic.  ' He  had 
no  objection  to  giving  Eoman  Catholics  the  benefits  of  the 
Constitution,  and  in  his  opinion  the  Bill  conferred  them  in 
an  ample  degree.  . . . With  the  Bill  as  it  stands  the  Pro- 
testants are  satisfied  and  the  Eoman  Catholics  contented. 
Why  then  agitate  a question  which  may  disturb  both  ? ’ 

In  other  respects  the  x\ct  no  doubt  did  much,  and  it 
was  received  with  real  satisfaction  and  gratitude  by  the 
Catholic  leaders.  The  provision  opening  to  them  the 
degrees,  though  not  the  dignities  and  emoluments,  of 
Dublin  University  proved  especially  acceptable.  Catholics 
had  for  some  time  been  admitted  to  its  classes,  and  by 
connivance  some  of  them  appear  even  to  have  held  scholar- 
ships without  being  obliged  to  conform  to  the  Established 
faith. ^ The  measure  of  1793  opening  its  degrees  carried  out 
the  policy  which  had  been  strongly  advocated  by  its  Provost 
Hely  Hutchinson,  and  it  was  warmly  supported  by  the  heads 
of  the  University.  For  some  seventy  years  of  the  nineteenth 

‘ Stubbs’s  History  of  tJie  University  of  Dublin,  pp.  238,  244. 
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century  the  Catholic  laity  freely  availed  themselves  of  it, 
and  with  the  exception  of  O’Connell  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  any  of  distinction  springing  from  their  gentry  or 
middle  classes  who  had  not  been  educated  in  its  walls. 
Moore,  Shell,  and  nearly  all  the  Catholic  judges  of  that 
period  were  educated  there.  Hutchinson  desired  that  a 
Roman  Catholic  Divinity  school  should  be  established 
in  the  University,  and  that  the  priesthood  should  not 
be  educated  wholly  apart  from  their  Protestant  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  Grattan  shared  his  view ; but  it  was 
not  acceptable  to  the  Catholic  episcopacy.  It  is,  however, 
a curious  fact  that  one  graduate  of  Dublin  University — 
Michael  Slattery — became  President  of  Maynooth,  and 
afterwards  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Cashel.  No 
serious  opposition  to  the  education  of  Catholic  laymen  in 
the  University  was  raised  by  their  Church  till  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  growth  of  Ultra- 
montanism,  and  the  immense  increase  of  sacerdotal  power 
in  Ireland,  which  was  the  consequence  of  English  demo- 
cratic legislation,  made  it  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the 
priesthood  to  obtain  the  same  complete  control  over  the 
higher  as  they  already  possessed  over  the  primary  education 
of  their  co-religionists. 

Grattan  and  Ponsonb}^  always  maintained  that  if  the 
Constitution  of  Ireland  was  to  be  made  really  representative, 
and  the  dangers  of  revolution  averted,  it  was  necessary  to 
carry  a reform  of  Parliament  on  the  lines  I have  already 
indicated,  abolishing  the  system  under  which  more  than 
two -thirds  of  the  House  of  Commons  consisted  of  men  who 
were  practically  nominated.  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons,  in  the 
speech  to  which  I have  referred,  maintained  that  the 
Catholic  question  and  the  reform  question  should  be  indis- 
solubly connected,  and  that  the  concession  of  political 
power  to  the  Catholics  ought  to  be  made  a part  of  a Reform 
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Bill.  He  desired  that  they  should  be  fully  admitted  to 
Parliament,  but  that  they  should  be  only  admitted  to  the 
electorate  on  a twenty-pound  franchise.  A measure  of  this 
kind  would  have  given  the  Irish  Constitution  an  immense 
accession  of  real  strength,  though  Burke  reminded  the 
House  that  if  the  growing  agitation  was  to  be  effectually 
met  they  must  also  deal  speedily  with  the  tithe  system, 
which  was  the  chief  practical  grievance  of  the  poor.  But 
neither  the  Irish  Government  nor  the  English  Government 
had  any  wish  to  carry  a Reform  Bill.  They  did  not  desire 
that  the  Irish  Parliament  should  be  a really  independent 
body ; they  probably  did  not  desire  that  it  should  be  a 
permanent  one,  and  under  the  existing  Constitution  they 
possessed  a power  which  could  not  easily  be  broken. 

The  United  Irishmen,  whose  influence  was  growing  in 
the  country,  already  included  some  men  who  hated  Eng- 
land and  her  Government ; but  the  object  of  the  majority 
was  simply  parliamentary  reform,  and  they  cared  for  the 
Catholic  question  chiefly  as  a means  of  obtaining  that 
reform  or  as  being  a necessary  part  of  it.  The  Catholic 
Relief  Act  of  1793  was  therefore  quite  incapable  of  con- 
ciliating them.  The  process  by  which  the  more  moderate 
members  of  the  society  were  turned  into  rebels  is  well 
shown  in  the  clear  and  evidently  truthful  memoir  on  the 
rise  and  aims  of  the  United  Irishmen,  which  was  drawn  up 
by  their  three  leaders,  O’Connor,  Emmet,  and  Macnevin, 
when  State  prisoners.^  The  society,  they  tell  us,  was  at 
first  simply  and  frankly  loyal,  aiming  solely  at  parlia- 
mentary reform  and  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  valuing 
the  latter  chiefly  as  a condition  or  an  element  of  the  former. 
But,  even  in  1791,  ‘it  was  clearly  perceived  that  the  chief 
support  of  the  borough  influence  in  Ireland  was  the  weight 
of  English  influence.’  About  1795  the  persistent  and 

‘ Castlereagli  Correspondence,  i.  353-372. 
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successful  opposition  of  the  Government  to  reform  made 
the  United  Irishmen  for  the  first  time  disloyal.  ‘ They 
began  to  be  convinced  that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  obtain  a 
revolution  as  a reform,  so  obstinately  was  the  latter  resisted  ; 
and,  as  this  conviction  impressed  itself  on  their  minds,  they 
were  inclined  not  to  give  up  the  struggle,  but  to  extend 
their  views.  . . . Still,’  they  add,  ' the  whole  body,  we  are 
convinced,  would  have  rejoiced  to  stop  short  at  reform.’ 
They  tried  to  avail  themselves  of  French  assistance  because 
‘ they  perceived  that  their  strength  w^as  not,  and  was  not 
likely  to  become,  equal  to  wresting  from  the  English  and 
the  borough  interests  in  Ireland  even  a reform.’  They 
decided  ultimately  upon  making  separation  rather  than 
reform  their  ideal,  because  ‘ foreign  assistance  could  only 
be  hoped  for  in  proportion  as  the  object  to  which  it  would 
be  applied  was  important  to  the  party  giving  it.  A reform 
in  the  Irish  Parliament  was  no  object  to  the  French  ; a 
separation  of  Ireland  from  England  was  a mighty  one 
indeed.’ 

Several  secondary  measures  w^ere,  however,  carried  in 
this  session,  which  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  the  Whig  Club 
and  in  some  degree  ameliorated  the  state  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  though  it  left  the  ascendency  of  the  nomina- 
tion boroughs  untouched.  The  Pension  List  was  reduced 
to  80,000Z.  a year.  Placemen  and  pensioners  were  in 
future  obliged  to  vacate  their  seats  and  to  be  re-elected  to 
Parliament,  and  some  considerable  classes  of  them  were 
made  ineligible.  The  King  gave  up  his  hereditary  revenue 
for  a fixed  civil  list.  A measure  which  Grattan  had 
long  advocated  for  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  barren 
lands  by  exempting  them  for  seven  years  from  tithes 
was  accepted.  The  Irish  libel  law  was  assimilated  to 
that  of  Great  Britain.  Some  slight  relaxation  was  given 
in  the  East  Indian  trade  from  which  Ireland  had  been 
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largely  excluded  by  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and,  what  was  perhaps  more  important  than  any  of 
these  measures,  the  hearth  tax,  which  was  the  one  tax 
that  weighed  heavily  on  the  poor,  was  materially  light- 
ened by  a complete  exemption  of  cottages  with  only  one 
hearth. 

The  military  and  police  measures  required  by  the  war 
were  voted,  as  was  always  the  case  under  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, with  great  unanimity  and  liberality.  A militia  force  of 
16,000  men,  raised  by  conscription  for  four  years,  did  much 
to  supersede  the  volunteer  movement,  and  a Convention  Act 
was  carried  which  made  illegal  those  representative  bodies 
elected  like  a Parliament  by  different  denominations  of 
Irishmen,  which  had  recently  become  so  popular.  An 
intended  convention  of  the  United  Irishmen  at  Athlone 
apj)ears  to  have  been  the  immediate  cause.  The  Bill  was 
a declaratory  one,  and  therefore  involved  a retrospective 
condemnation  of  the  Volunteer  Convention  at  Dungannon 
and  of  other  conventions  which  had  been  considered  per- 
fectly legal.  On  this  ground  it  was  opposed  by  Grattan, 
but  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  United  Irishmen  he 
declared  that  bodies  of  this  kind  outside  Parliament  had 
become  a grave  danger  to  the  State,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  fully  justified  in  taking  measures  to  repress  them. 
Grattan  also  entirely  dissented  from  the  policy  of  Fox  who, 
with  the  English  AVhig  party,  opposed  the  war.  On  the 
whole,  this  long  and  memorable  session  of  1793  ended 
with  a great  approach  to  unanimity  in  Parliament,  and  the 
Irish  Government  for  a time,  at  least,  believed  that  the 
disaffection  in  the  country  had  seriously  abated.  Ten  new 
promotions  in  the  peerage  were  made,  and  it  was  a signifi- 
cant fact  that  among  the  promoted  peers  was  Fitzgibbon, 
who  now  became  a viscount. 

The  part  which  Grattan  had  taken  in  supporting  all 
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the  military  measures  of  the  Government ; his  emphatic 
repudiation  of  that  sympathy  with  the  French  Eevolution 
which  was  so  common  among  the  English  Whigs,  and  his 
denunciation  of  the  scheme  of  democratic  reform  which 
had  become  popular  in  Ulster,  severed  him  from  a large 
proportion  of  the  reform  party  which  had  once  looked  on 
him  as  their  leader.  His  position  was  a very  independent 
but  also  a very  difficult  one.  He  hated  the  Eevolution 
and  its  principles  almost  as  much  as  Burke,  but  unlike 
Burke,  and  unlike  most  English  opponents  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion, he  continued  to  be  an  earnest  though  a temperate 
reformer.  Although  he  had  lost  touch  with  the  democracy 
of  the  north,  he  was  still  a great  parliamentary  power,  and 
he  carried  with  him  the  confidence  of  a large  portion  of 
the  more  moderate  gentry  throughout  the  country. 

In  a very  confidential  letter  from  Cooke,  which  was 
written  during  the  session  of  1794,  there  are  some  remark- 
able sentences,  showing  the  part  which  Grattan  had  been 
playing  and  the  effect  it  had  upon  at  least  one  important 
member  of  the  Government.  ‘ You  are  doubtless  extremely 
pleased,’  he  said,  ‘ in  England  with  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 
Parliament.  . . . What  would  have  been  the  effect  of  a 
strong  parliamentary  Opposition  which  could  add  the  dis- 
content of  the  moderate  to  the  plots  of  the  factious  is  easy 
to  be  conjectured.  But  now  the  support  of  the  moderate 
conjoined  to  the  force  of  Government  is  able  to  extinguish 
sedition.  . . . Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Grattan.  He  told 
Sir  J.  Parnell  last  year  privately  that  if  the  concessions 
in  agitation  were  granted  he  would  no  longer  give  any 
vexatious  opposition.  He  has  more  than  made  good  his 
word,  for  he  has  given  decided  support.  . . . My  best 
opinion  is  that  Grattan  is  the  most  important  character 
in  Ireland,  and  that  attaching  him  to  Mr.  Pitt’s  Govern- 
ment would  be  essential.  This  is  difficult.  He  is  very 
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high-minded,  and  resentful,  and  suspicious.  He  is,  how- 
ever, very  steady  and  honourable,  and  will  act  up  to  his 
professions.  He  has  great  sway  over  the  public  mind,  and 
he  must  play  such  a part  as  not  to  lose  his  authority. 
He  wants  not,  perhaps  would  not  take,  situation  ; he  would 
stipulate  for  measures.  If  any  compliment  were  shown 
him,  he  would  like  it  immediately  from  Mr.  Pitt.  In  the 
uncertainty  of  events  his  conduct  here  might  be  decisive, 
and  therefore  he  should  be  early  thought  of.  Government 
is  strong  in  numbers.  They  want  not  aristocratical  addition. 
They  want  the  chief  of  the  people.’ 

Ponsonby’s  Pieform  Bill  was  brought  forward  again, 
though  without  success,  in  1794,  and  Grattan  took  the 
occasion  to  give  a distinct  outline  of  his  policy.  He 
desired  ‘ that  Ireland  should  improve  her  Constitution, 
correct  its  abuses,  and  assimilate  it  as  much  as  possible 
to  that  of  Great  Britain  ; that  whenever  administrations 
should  attempt  to  act  unconstitutionally,  but,  above  all, 
whenever  they  should  tamper  with  the  independence  of 
Parliament,  they  should  be  checked  by  all  means  that  the 
Constitution  justifies ; but  that  these  measures  and  this 
general  plan  should  be  pursued  by  Ireland  with  a fixed, 
steady,  and  unalterable  resolution  to  stand  or  fall  with 
Great  Britain.  Whenever  Great  Britain,  therefore,  should 
be  clearly  involved  in  war,  Ireland  should  grant  her  a 
decided  and  unequivocal  support,  except  that  war  should 
be  carried  on  against  her  own  liberty.’ 

In  addition  to  reform  and  Catholic  Emancipation, 
Grattan  made  a new  effort  to  obtain  a vote  in  favour 
of  a definite  and  final  commercial  treaty  with  England 
on  the  basis  of  complete  reciprocity,  the  manufactures 
of  each  country  being  received  on  the  same  terms  in  the 
ports  of  both.  It  was  the  policy  which  Pitt  had  en- 
deavoured to  carry  out  in  1785,  and  the  absence  of  such 
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an  arrangement  was  afterwards  made  one  of  the  arguments 
for  the  Union  and  the  concession  of  such  an  arrangement 
one  of  the  great  boons  it  offered.  The  Government 
received  the  scheme  with  much  praise,  but  urged  that  the 
time  was  not  fitting  for  raising  the  question,  and  at  their 
urgent  request  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 

At  last,  however,  it  seemed  as  if  the  policy  of  Grattan 
were  about  to  triumph.  In  July  1794  a powerful  section  of 
the  Whig  party,  seceding  on  the  ground  of  the  policy  of 
Fox  upon  the  French  war,  joined  the  Government  of  Pitt, 
and  a rearrangement  of  places  took  place.  It  was  carried 
out  with  great  difficulty  and  amid  many  misunderstandings, 
and  there  w’as  an  extreme  and  evident  jealousy  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  new  coalition.  It  w^as  ultimately  deter- 
mined after  long  negotiations  that  Ireland  was  to  be  placed 
in  the  department  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  had  been 
Lord  Lieutenant  when  the  independence  of  1782  was  con- 
ceded, and  who  was  now  made  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department ; that  Lord  Westmorland  was  to  be 
recalled  from  the  viceroyalty  as  soon  as  a considerable 
place  could  be  found  for  him  ; that  one  of  the  great  Whig 
peers  should  fill  his  place,  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was 
designated  for  it.  It  appears  from  a letter  of  the  Duke 
of  Chandos  to  Flood  in  1783  that  he  had  in  that  year 
been  offered  and  had  refused  the  post ; ^ and  the  Whigs  had 
intended  to  send  him  to  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieutenant  when 
the  dispute  on  the  Regency  had  made  a change  of  govern- 
ment appear  probable.  He  was  a gi’eat  Irish  landlord, 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  Ponsonbys,  and  well  known 
to  share  Grattan’s  views  on  the  Catholic  question.  He  at 
first  refused  the  post,  and  ultimately  only  accepted  it  with 
much  reluctance,  and  on  the  understanding,  which  he 
shared  with  Portland,  that  the  new  ministers  had  been 

* Warden  Flood’s  Life  of  Flood,  p.  179. 
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given  a general  management  and  superintendence  of  Ire- 
land, and  had  full  powers  to  reform  the  abuses  which 
' they  believed  to  exist  in  the  Irish  Government. 

The  significance  of  all  this  was  very  manifest.  Both 
in  home  and  foreign  politics,  the  Whig  leaders  who  had 
now  joined  Pitt  were  substantially  in  agreement  with 
Ponsonby  and  Grattan,  and  Portland  was  known  to  have 
shared  the  belief  of  Fitzwilliam  that  a completion  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  was  a measure  which  could  not  long 
be  safely  delayed.  Fitzwilliam  afterwards  declared  that  on 
the  day  when  Portland  kissed  hands,  which  was  before 
Fitzwilliam  had  accepted  the  viceroyalty,  it  was  determined 
in  Ireland  to  bring  forward  the  Catholic  question.  Portland 
and  Fitzwilliam  had  their  own  political  friends  in  Ireland, 
' and  it  was  naturally  assumed  that  these  friends  and  their 
policy  would  now  predominate  in  Irish  affairs.  This  was 
the  belief  of  the  Whig  leaders  in  England.  It  was  also 
the  belief  in  Ireland,  whence  letter  after  letter  was  sent 
to  members  of  the  English  Government,  declaring  that  the 
old  supporters  of  Pitt  were  threatened  with  political 
extinction ; that  the  Ponsonbys  were  about  to  be  the 
arbitrators  of  Irish  affairs  ; that  the  old  system  under 
which  the  Irish  Parliament  had  been  so  easily  managed 
was  about  to  be  ruined. 

All  this  occurred  while  Lord  Westmorland  was  still 
Lord  Lieutenant.  Fitzwilliam  made  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  designated  for  that  office,  and 
he  began  at  once  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  future 
administration.  This  was  done  without  the  smallest 
concealment.  His  first  offer  was  that  of  the  Chief 
Secretaryship  to  Thomas  Grenville,  the  brother  of  Pitt’s 
most  intimate  colleague.  Lord  Grenville,  and  it  was 
accepted,  though  at  a later  period  Grenville  reconsidered 
his  intention.  Fitzwilliam  also  put  himself- in  immediate 
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connection  with  Grattan  and  the  two  Ponsonby  brothers. 
In  August  he  wrote  to  Grattan,  stating  that,  though  not 
yet  appointed,  there  was  great  probability  that  he  would 
soon  be  in  office,  and  added  : ‘ Upon  entering  upon  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  in  Ireland,  I shall  look  to  the 
system  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  as  the  model  by  which  I 
shall  regulate  the  general  line  of  my  conduct.  The  chief 
object  of  my  attempts  will  be  to  purify,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances and  prudence  will  permit,  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment, in  the  hopes  of  thereby  restoring  it  that  tone  and 
spirit  which  so  happily  prevailed  formerly.  ...  It  is,  sir, 
to  you  and  to  your  friends  the  Ponsonbys  that  I look  for 
assistance.  . . . Without  the  hope,  which  I am  vain 
enough  to  entertain,  of  that  assistance  I should  decline 
engaging  in  so  hopeless  a task  as  the  government  of 
Ireland ; ’ and  he  proceeded  to  express  his  hope  that 
Grattan  would  accept  a direct  and  avowed  connection  with 
the  Castle. 

Grattan,  however,  had  resolved  not  to  take  office, 
though  he  was  prepared  to  support  cordially  a govern- 
ment on  the  lines  of  the  policy  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam. 
At  the  express  desire  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  George 
Ponsonby  came  over  from  Ireland  to  consult  upon  the 
arrangements  for  the  new  administration,  and  Grattan 
either  accompanied  or  immediately  followed  him.  Grattan, 
the  Ponsonbys,  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  shortly  after  dined 
with  Pitt  and  the  Grenvilles  at  the  house  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  in  order  to  exchange  views  on  the  subject,  and  at 
Pitt’s  invitation  Grattan  alone  visited  Pitt,  in  order  ‘ to 
have  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  him  confidentially 
on  the  subject  of  an  arrangement  in  Ireland.’  ^ He  brought 
back  from  this  interview  a clear  conviction  that  the 
Catholic  question  would  certainly  be  carried  in  the  coming 
* Grattan's  Life,  iv.  175. 
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administration,  though  not  on  the  initiative  of  the  minis- 
ters. As  his  son  reports,  he  said  that  Pitt’s  very  words 
in  describing  his  intentions  on  this  question  were  ‘ not  to 
bring  it  forward  as  a Government  measure,  but  if  Govern- 
ment were  pressed  to  yield  to  it.’  ^ 

Grattan  does  not  appear  to  have  contemplated  any  com- 
plete change  of  men  in  Ireland,  and  he  strongly  urged, 
apparently  in  opposition  to  Ponsonby,  that  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  John  Parnell,  should  be 
continued  in  office ; but  some  changes,  he  clearly  saw,  were 
necessary,  the  principal  one  being  that  Fitzgibbon  should 
cease  to  be  Chancellor.  Nothing  could  be  more  hopeless  or 
more  humiliating  than  the  position  of  a Lord  Lieutenant, 
surrounded  by  men  in  office  who  were  violently  opposed 
to  his  policy,  and  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  the  power 
of  removing  them.  As  Burke  wrote  : ‘ It  is  not  to  know 
Ireland  to  say  that  what  is  called  Opposition  is  what 
will  give  trouble  to  a real  Viceroy.  His  embarrassments 
are  upon  the  part  of  those  who  ought  to  be  the  supports  of 
English  Government,  but  who  have  formed  themselves  into 
a cabal  to  destroy  the  King’s  authority.’  It  v/as  already 
evident  from  the  correspondence  from  Ireland  that  the 
members  of  Lord  Westmorland’s  Government  looked  on 
the  advent  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  with  extreme  alarm  and 
with  bitter  hostility,  and  it  was  quite  certain  that  Fitzgibbon 
would  be  an  implacable  opponent  of  any  Eeform  Bill  on  the 
lines  of  that  with  which  Ponsonby  had  specially  identified 
himself,  and  of  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  Parliament 
which  Ponsonby  had  very  recently  declared  to  be  a political 
necessity.  According  to  the  Whig  view,  the  management 
of  Ireland  had  been  offered  without  reservation  to  them  as 
one  of  the  terms  of  the  coalition.  The  right  of  appoint- 
ing to  offices  in  Ireland  naturally  belonged  to  the  Lord 
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Lieutenant  and  the  Home  Secretary,  and  they  had  also  the 
right  of  removing  and  pensioning  off  officials  who  were 
opposed  to  their  policy.  Without  this  power,  the  offer 
which  had  been  made  to  them  would  be  wholly  futile  and 
the  management  of  Ireland  would  be  impossible. 

A quarrel  soon  broke  out  in  England  which  threatened 
to  put  an  end  to  the  Coalition.  Portland  complained  that 
the  appointment  of  Fitzwilliam  seemed  indefinitely  ad- 
journed, and  that  when  the  Whig  leaders  consented  that  it 
should  not  take  place  till  a vacancy  had  been  found  for 
Lord  Westmorland,  they  assumed  that  Pitt  would  take  some 
steps  to  secure  that  end.  Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
evidently  alarmed  by  the  reports  from  Ireland,  which  were 
intended  to  persuade  him  that  the  Ponsonbys  would  attain 
an  overwhelming  power,  and  that  a new  system  of  men  and 
measures  would  take  place.  That  something  of  the  kind 
must  have  followed  the  promotion  to  the  first  place  in  the 
Irish  Government,  in  a time  of  extreme  and  feverish  popu- 
lar excitement,  of  a nobleman  who  was  perfectly  well  known 
to  be  in  favour  of  parliamentary  reform  and  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  who  had  declared  his  intention  of  reljdng 
chiefly  on  the  Irish  politicians  who  were  specially  identified 
with  these  measures,  was  indeed  sufficiently  evident,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  foreseen  by  Pitt,  or  at  least 
he  had  begun  to  fear  that  it  was  likely  to  be  carried  to  a 
point  much  beyond  what  he  had  anticipated.  He  most 
positively  and  emphatically  declared  that  he  would  not 
consent  to  the  removal  of  Fitzgibbon.  ‘ I am  confirmed,’ 
Pitt  wrote  to  Windham,  ‘ in  the  impossibility  either  of  con- 
senting to  the  Chancellor’s  removal  or  of  leaving  either  him 
or  any  of  the  supporters  of  the  Government  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  anew  system.’  ‘Besides  the  impossibility  of  sacri- 
ficing any  supporters  of  Government  and  exposing  them  to 
the  risk  of  a new  system,  I ought  to  add  that  the  very  idea 
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of  a new  system  (as  far  as  I understand  what  is  meant  by 
that  term),  and  especially  one  formed  without  previous  com- 
munication or  concert  with  the  rest  of  the  King’s  servants 
here  or  with  the  friends  of  Government  in  Ireland,  is  in 
itself  what  I feel  it,  utterly  impossible  to  accede  to.’ 

In  a memorandum  which  he  drew  up,  but  apparently  only 
for  his  own  use,  he  states  that  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  would  be  that  Fitzwilliam  should  not  go  to  Ireland, 
but  if  he  did  go,  it  must  be  on  the  understanding  that  ‘ all  idea 
of  a new  system  of  measures  or  of  new  principles  of  govern- 
ment in  Ireland,  as  well  as  of  any  separate  and  exclusive 
right  to  conduct  the  departments  of  Ireland  differently  from 
any  other  in  the  King’s  service,  must  be  disclaimed  and  re- 
linquished,’ and  that  ‘ complete  security  must  be  given  that 
Lord  Fitzgibbon  and  all  the  supporters  of  Government  shall 
not  be  displaced  on  the  change,  nor  while  they  continue  to 
act  fairly  in  the  support  of  such  a system  as  shall  be 
approved  in  England.’  As  Burke  at  this  time  wrote,  Port- 
land and  Fitzwilliam  had  undoubtedly  believed  that  a very 
large  discretion  was  committed  to  them  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Ireland,  and  they  had  proceeded  as  if  there  was  no 
controversy  whatever  on  the  subject,  while  ‘ it  seems  Mr. 
Pitt  had  no  thought  at  all  of  a change  in  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, or  if  he  had,  it  was  dependent  on  Lord  Westmorland’s 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  some  other  office  to  accommodate  him 
on  his  resignation.’  ^ 

After  long  disputes  extending  over  some  weeks  the 
quarrel  was  at  last  appeased.  Lord  Westmorland  was  made 
Master  of  the  Horse,  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  became  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  where  he  arrived  on  January  4, 

‘ So  Grattan  wrote  (Oct.  27,  1794)  to  a private  friend  : ‘ Mr.  Pitt  don’t 

agree  to  those  extensive  powers  which  we  were  taught  to  believe  the  Duke 
of  Portland  had.  However,  I should  not  be  surprised  if  it  were  settled 
well  at  last  and  that  Lord  Fitzwilliam  went  over  ; nor  yet  would  the 
contrary  surprise  me.  This  week  will  decide.’  Grattan's  Life,  iv.  179. 
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1795.  He  agreed  that  Fitzgibbon  was  not  to  be  removed 
from  the  Chancellorship  and  that  no  general  change  of  men 
was  to  take  place.  It  is  most  inexcusable  that  after  all  that 
happened  he  should  not  have  received,  or  should  not  have 
exacted,  precise  written  instructions  ; but  so  it  w^as,  and  the 
whole  business  seems  to  have  been  transacted  by  conversa- 
tions which  soon  gave  rise  to  misunderstandings.  The 
terms  of  the  Yiceroyalty  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  settled 
at  a Cabinet  meeting  shortly  before  the  departure  of  Fitz- 
william  for  Ireland,  at  which  Fitzwilliam,  Pitt,  Portland, 
Spencer,  Windham  and  Grenville  were  present,  and  after 
the  quarrel  that  took  place  Lord  Grenville  drew  up  a 
Memorandum,^  which  appears  to  have  been  read  and  sanc- 
tioned by  all  his  colleagues  except  Fitzwilliam,  embodjung 
his  recollections  of  what  had  taken  place.  It  was  written 
when  the  quarrel  had  broken  out  and  therefore  some  time 
after  the  conversation,  and  it  was  written  for  the  purpose 
of  justifying  the  ministers  who  recalled  Fitzwilliam  ; but 
though  these  things  may  have  affected,  somewhat,  its 
colouring  and  its  emphasis,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
its  substantial  accuracy. 

There  w^ere  two  great  questions  to  be  considered — the 
question  of  patronage  and  the  question  of  measures.  The 
first,  in  the  eyes  of  history,  seems  a very  small  one,  but 
there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  that  which  really 
governed  the  whole  transaction,  and  filled  by  far  the  largest 
part  in  the  minds  of  the  ministers.  On  this  subject  two 
things  seem  to  have  been  accepted  on  both  sides.  One  was 
that  Fitzgibbon  must,  under  no  circumstances,  be  removed. 

^ This  is  stated  in  the  copy  of  the  first  draft  of  the  Memorandum  in  the 
Grenville  Papers  at  Dropmore.  Dropmore  Papers  (Hist.  MSS.  Commission), 
iii.  35-39.  Grenville  adds  that  there  is  a corrected  copy  with  an  addition 
by  Pitt.  A copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Pelham  Papers  in  the  British 
Museum  [Add.  MSS.  33118).  Lord  Ashbourne  has  printed  a large  part 
of  it  in  his  work  on  Pitt. 
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The  other  was  that  there  was  to  be  no  general  change  of  men, 
and  that  old  supporters  of  the  Government  were  not  to  be 
vindictively  treated.  Some  change,  however,  was  clearly  con- 
templated. Fitzwilliam,  the  Memorandum  states,  gave  an 
explicit  assurance  ‘ that  he  had  not  in  view  the  establish-  ♦ 
ment  of  any  new  system  in  Ireland,  but  that  he  was  desir- 
ous of  strengthening  his  Government  by  the  accession  of 
Mr.  Ponsonby  and  his  friends,  and  the  support  of  Mr. 
Grattan.’  It  was  agreed  that  the  two  Ponsonby  brothers 
were  to  have  places  in  the  Government,  and  that  Wolfe  and 
Toler,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  were  ultimately 
to  be  removed,  but  not  until  or  unless  offices  were  pro- 
vided for  them  such  as  they  would  have  accepted  under 
Westmorland. 

There  was  some  conversation  about  the  appointment 
to  the  Primacy  and  the  Provostship  of  Trinity  College, 
but  the  only  question  on  which  any  serious  division  ap- 
peared was  about  the  increase  of  the  Revenue  Board  by 
Lord  Buckingham,  one  of  the  measures  for  augmenting 
Government  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons  which 
Grattan  had  most  constantly  denounced.  Fitzwilliam  said 
that  some  of  these  offices  should  be  abolished.  Pitt  and 
Grenville  replied  that  ‘ they  considered  themselves  parties 
to  the  measures  of  Lord  Buckingham  in  Ireland,  and 
could  not  on  that  account,  independently  of  other  considera- 
tions, concur  in  any  measure  which  would  appear  to  reflect 
on  him.’  Fitzwilliam  disclaimed  any  such  intention,  but 
insisted  that  the  Revenue  Board  ought  to  be  remodelled 
and  reduced.  It  was  found,  however,  that  none  of  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  understood  the  matter  in  its  details, 
and  it  was  therefore  agreed  that  it  should  be  adjourned  till 
Fitzwilliam  was  in  Ireland,  and  that  ‘ after  his  explicit  dis- 
avowal of  all  intention  to  introduce  a new  system  or  to 
countenance  imputations  on  the  former  Government,  his 
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colleagues  would  willingly  leave  it  to  him  to  consider  the 
subject,  . . . desiring  only  that  before  any  such  measure 
was  adopted  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  deliberating 
upon  it.’  Then  follows  a passage  w’hich  is  important  as 
bearing  on  the  chief  cause  of  what  afterwards  took  place. 
‘ Nothing  was  intimated  in  this  conversation  of  any  idea  of 
removing  Mr.  Beresford,  nor  was  even  his  name  mentioned 
by  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  although  the  different  means  which 
might  be  adopted  for  lessening  the  number  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Revenue  Board  formed  a part  of  what  he 
stated  on  the  subject  of  those  Boards.’ 

In  the  recently  printed  Carlisle  papers  there  is  a memo- 
randum entitled  ‘ Explanations  settled  between  Mr.  Grattan 
and  Mr.  Burke  coming  from  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  the 
Chancellor,’  which  puts  the  same  view  in  somewhat  stronger 
terms.  It  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  after  a conversa- 
tion between  Burke,  Grattan,  Lord  Loughborough  and  Fitz- 
william, which  must  have  taken  place  on  December  11,  just 
before  the  departure  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  Ireland.^ 
The  original  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Lord  Loughborough, 
and  it  states  that  the  words  were  settled  in  the  course  of 
the  conversation,  and  carefully  considered  and  sanctioned 
by  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  It  says  that  ‘ Lord  Fitzwilliam’s 
view  was  to  support  in  Ireland  the  English  Government, 
considering  Mr.  Pitt  as  the  Prime  Minister,  without  whom 
no  material  measure  as  to  things  or  persons  is  to  be  con- 
certed or  done — not  setting  up  a government  of  depart- 
ments, but  that  each  department  acting  under  him  should 
meet  with  its  due  and  honourable  support  from  him.  No 
vindictive  removals ; those  which  may  be  necessary  for 
convenience  to  be  settled  here  by  amicable  concert.  Mis- 


^ See  Grattan's  Life,  iv.  p.  181.  In  the  Carlisle  Correspondence  it  is 
attributed  to  March  1795,  but  this  seems  to  be  conjectural,  and  the  passage 
from  Grattan's  Life  referred  to  gives  a more  probable  date. 
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representations  and  indiscretions  may  have  effect  on  both 
sides  ; to  wipe  away  all  memory  of  them  and  to  start  as  on 
new  ground.  To  arrange  in  the  best  manner  for  the  in- 
terest of  both  kingdoms  the  state  of  Ireland  ; for  this 
purpose  to  meet  as  soon  as  possible.’  ^ 

It  is  evident  that  the  latitude  accorded  to  Fitzwilliam 
was  not  great ; but  at  the  same  time,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he 
considered  that  some  option  in  dealing  with  Irish  officials 
remained  to  him.  He  had  chosen  his  Chief  Secretary, 
Lord  Milton,  after  Grenville  had  declined  the  office,  and  no 
one  appears  to  have  made  any  objection  to  what  he  had 
done ; and  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  in  one  of  his  very  first 
replies  to  an  address,  he  said  : ‘ It  shall  be  my  study  to 
call  to  my  councils  those  who  are  distinguished,  and 
known  for  their  wisdom,  their  integrity,  and  their  talents, 
and  who  possess  the  confidence  of  his  Majesty’s  people.’  ^ 
In  order  to  make  appointments,  however,  removals  were 
necessary,  and  almost  immediately  after  his  arrival  he 
removed  three  officials  who,  if  not  in  the  very  front  rank,  had 
nevertheless  much  influence  in  the  Government.  These  were 
Sackville  Hamilton,  who  had  for  many  years  been  Under 
Secretary,  Cooke,  who  w^as  Secretary  for  War,  and  John 
Beresford,  who  was  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Eevenue. 

The  first  two  held  posts  which  brought  them  into 
constant  and  very  confidential  relation  with  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  one  of  them  at  least,  was  among  the 
bitterest  enemies  to  his  appointment.  ‘ Neither  I nor  my 
Chief  Secretary,’  wrote  Fitzwilliam,  ‘ with  whom  they  were 
in  hourly  intercourse,  felt  inclined  to  give  them  that  con- 
fidence, or  to  suffer  the  business  of  their  respective  offices 
to  be  conducted  on  the  system  we  found  had  been  lately 
introduced  there.’  Of  Cooke,  Fitzwilliam  said  : ‘ His  tone 

* The  MSS.  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  (Hist.  MSS.  Commission),  p.  722. 

2 Grattan's  Life,  iv.  183. 
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and  style  rendered  his  approach  to  a superior  not  to 
be  supported.’  Hamilton  seems  to  have  been  contented 
with  the  compensation  he  received  and  to  have  made 
no  complaint ; but  Cooke  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  ap- 
pealing to  the  English  Government.  He  was  compensated 
for  the  loss  of  his  office  by  a life  pension  of  1,200Z.  a year, 
but  he  complained  loudly  of  its  inadequacy.  He  was  an 
able  man,  strenuously  opposed  to  the  admission  of  Catholics 
into  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  closely  allied  with  Fitzgibbon 
and  with  Beresford,  and  he  afterwards  bore  a considerable 
part  in  carrying  the  Union.  It  was  to  him  that  the 
Government  of  Lord  Cornwallis  entrusted  the  task  of 
drawing  up  the  anonymous  pamphlet  stating  the  case  for 
the  Union,  which  was  the  first  measure  taken  to  prepare 
public  opinion  for  its  reception. 

The  most  important,  however,  of  these  remo^ls  was 
that  of  John  Beresford,  who,  though  his  ostensible  place  in 
the  Government  was  not  very  prominent,  had  a power  out 
of  all  proportion  either  to  his  parliamentary  ability  or  his 
official  standing.  He  was  a leading  member  of  a family 
which  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  largest  borough -owners  in 
Ireland,  and  which  at  the  same  time  had  acquired  so  many 
great  places  in  Church  and  State,  and  had  established  such 
powerful  political  connections,  that  it  almost  overshadowed 
the  Government,  and  it  was  much  doubted  whether  any 
Lord  Lieutenant  could  long  govern  in  opposition  to  it. 
John  Beresford  was  connected  by  marriage  with  Fitzgibbon, 
and  they  were  completely  identified  in  politics.  It  was 
said  a few  years  before  by  a good  judge,  that  this  party 
undoubtedly  governed  the  country,  and  John  Beresford  had 
obtained  the  nickname  of  the  King  of  Ireland.  Bitterly 
anti-Catholic  and  anti-reforming,  he  had  seen  with  the 
utmost  dislike  the  new  change  of  government,  and  seems  to 
have  been  from  the  first  writing  to  England  against  it.  He 
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had  helped  Pitt  in  the  question  of  the  financial  relations 
in  1785,  and  was  in  correspondence  with  other  important 
members  of  the  English  administration  as  well  as  with  the 
two  last  Irish  Viceroys. 

A man  of  this  importance  ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to 
have  been  removed  from  office  without  previous  communi- 
cation with  England,  but  there  had  been  a serious  mis- 
understanding on  the  matter.  Fitzwilliam  states — and  his 
veracity  is  beyond  question,  though  his  memory  may  have 
deceived  him — that  in  his  first  conversation  with  Pitt  he 
had  expressly  mentioned  Beresford  as  one  of  th^  officials  in 
Ireland  he  might  have  to  remove,  and  that  Pitt  acquiesced 
by  his  silence.  In  the  Memorandum  of  the  Cabinet  Council 
to  which  I have  referred  it  is  said  : ‘ It  appears  that  Lord 
F.  conceives  himself  to  have  stated  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in  their  first 
conversation  on  the  subject  of  Ireland,  that  he  was  appre- 
hensive Mr.  Beresford  must  be  removed,  and  that  Mr.  Pitt 
made  no  objection  in  reply  to  this.  Mr.  Pitt  has  no 
recollection  of  anything  having  been  said  to  him  which 
conveyed  to  his  mind  the  impression  that  Mr.  Beresford’s 
removal  from  his  office  was  intended.’  In  the  Cabinet 
Council  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ministers  were  agreed 
that  the  name  of  Beresford  had  not  been  mentioned. 

Fitzwilliam  was  probably  quite  right  in  his  belief  that 
the  removal  of  a man  with  such  power  and  of  such 
disposition  as  Beresford  was  necessary,  if  his  administra- 
tion was  to  carry  out  a policy  of  conciliation.  He  main- 
tained with  great  justice  that  his  confidential  servants 
ought  to  be  men  in  whom  he  could  confide,  and  that  it  was 
essential  to  the  good  government  of  Ireland  that  family 
cabals  for  monopolising  and  controlling  the  Government 
should  be  broken.  He  did  not  act  in  a vindictive  spirit, 
and  has  indeed  been  blamed  for  his  excessive  liberality. 
Beresford  was  relieved  of  his  duties,  but  he  retained  his 
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whole  official  income,  and  he  received  an  assurance  that  no 
other  member  of  his  family  should  be  removed.  ‘ They 
were  still  left,’  wrote  Fitzwilliam,  ‘ in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  more  emoluments  than  ever  were  accumulated  in  any 
country  upon  any  one  family.’  Fitzwilliam  was,  however, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  wrong  in  acting  without  previously  inti- 
mating his  intention  to  the  ministers  in  England.  Pitt 
declared  that  he  had  not  the  most  distant  recollection  of  any 
hint  of  the  removal  of  Beresford,  and  w^ould  certainly  not 
have  consented,  and  he  described  Fitzwilliam’s  act  ‘ as  an 
open  breach  of  a most  solemn  promise.’  Much  stress  was 
afterwards  laid  by  Fitzgibbon  on  the  fact  that  Fitzwilliam 
did  not  wait  for  any  overt  act  of  opposition,  but  announced 
his  determination  immediately  on  arriving  in  Ireland.  The 
attitude  and  opinions  of  Beresford,  how^ever,  were  notorious, 
and  if  the  removal  was  to  be  made  at  all,  it  was  probably 
right  that  it  should  be  done  at  once. 

There  is,  I think,  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that 
this  not  very  important  question  of  patronage  was  the  main 
cause  of  the  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwdlliam  and  of  the  terrible 
disasters  w^hich  that  recall  unquestionably  brought  upon 
Ireland  and  upon  the  Empire.  Fitzwilliam’s  appointment 
to  the  Viceroyalty  of  Ireland  met  with  many  ill-wishers 
even  in  England.  Pitt  cared  for  few  things  so  much  as  for 
a monopoly  of  powder,  and  in  this  matter  he  seems  to  have 
been  much  influenced  by  personal  feelings  and  by  the 
assertions  that  were  made  that  Irish  affairs  would  pass 
under  Whig  control.  Dundas  and  Grenville  from  the 
beginning  disliked  the  appointment.  Buckingham  and 
Westmorland,  who  wwe  closely  connected  with  the  men 
and  measures  that  seemed  menaced  in  Ireland,  and  who, 
as  late  Lord  Lieutenants,  spoke  with  much  authority, 
were  at  this  time  extremely  active  and  constantly  pressing 
the  case  of  Beresford  and  Cooke  upon  the  Government. 
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Lord  Auckland,  who  had  much  influence  with  Pitt,  was  on 
the  same  side,  and  a constant  stream  of  letters  to  English 
statesmen  were  pouring  in  from  Beresford,  Fitzgibbon,  and 
their  colleagues. 

To  those  who  will  carefully  follow  the  course  of  the 
correspondence  with  Fitzwilliam,  nothing  is  more  remark- 
able than  how,  in  the  first  stages  of  the  difference,  the 
complaints  made  from  England  of  Fitzwilliam  turned 
wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  on  the  removals  in  Ireland, 
and  how  in  these  early  letters  the  Catholic  question, 
on  which  Fitzwilliam  had  so  earnestly  written,  was 
either  altogether  omitted  or  else  treated  as  entirely  sub- 
ordinate. The  question  as  it  presented  itself  to  English 
ministers  and  their  allies  in  Ireland  seems  to  have  been 
mainly  a question  of  whether  the  Beresfords  or  the 
Ponsonbys  should  have  most  influence.  ‘ Let  my  friends 
no  longer  suffer  the  Catholic  question  to  be  mentioned,’ 
wrote  Fitzwilliam  after  his  recall,  ‘ as  entering  in  the 
most  distant  degree  into  the  causes  of  my  recall.  . . . Had 
Mr.  Beresford  never  been  dismissed  ...  I should  have 
remained.’  ‘In  my  opinion,’  said  George  Ponsonby  in 
the  Irish  Parliament,  ‘ the  Catholic  question  had  no  more 
to  do  with  the  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  than  Lord 
Macartney’s  embassy  to  China.’  Burke  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  ‘ A certain  family  cabal,’  he  wrote  to  Grattan, 

‘ are  in  the  sole  possession  of  the  ear  of  Government ; . . . 
security  to  their  own  jobbish  power  is  the  first  and  the  last 
of  the  piece.  The  Catholic  question  is  a mere  pretence.’  ^ 
It  was  not  the  first  nor  was  it  the  last  time  in  which 
ministers,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  have  sacrificed  to 

^ Grattan's  Life,  iv.  202-204.  See  also  his  very  important  letters, 
pp.  199-202.  Burke’s  opinion  was  not  that  of  a mere  outsider.  He  was  at 
this  time  in  close  consultation  with  at  least  four  of  the  Cabinet  ministers, 
and  he  had  taken  a very  considerable  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
Coalition. 
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mere  questions  of  patronage  and  power  the  most  vital 
interests  of  their  country. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  side  of  these  transactions  which 
has  a far  more  abiding  interest.  As  we  have  seen,  both 
Pitt  and  Dundas  were  men  of  decidedly  liberal  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities  ; in 
1793  they  had  forced  their  views  upon  the  bitterly  hos- 
tile Government  in  Ireland,  and  as  both  Portland  and 
Fitzwilliam  held  views  much  resembling  those  of  Grattan 
there  seemed  much  probability  that  the  administration  in 
England  would  be  favourable  to  the  completion  of  the  work 
by  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  the  Irish  Parliament.  As 
Burke  says  : ‘ As  far  as  I could  discover,  the  substance  of  the 
thing  was  not  much  disrelished  by  the  Government.’  ^ At 
the  same  time  it  was  the  clear  desire  of  the  Government  that 
the  question  should  be,  if  possible,  adjourned  till  the  peace. 

There  is  little  real  difference  between  the  statements  of 
the  two  parties  on  this  question.  Fitzwilliam  in  his  letter  to 
Lord  Carlisle  has  stated  in  perfectly  unambiguous  terms  his 
owm  version  of  what  had  taken  place.  ‘ I was  decidedly  of 
opinion,’  he  wrote,  ‘ that  not  only  sound  policy  but  justice 
required,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  work  which 
was  left  imperfect  in  1793  ought  to  be  completed,  and  the 
Catholics  relieved  from  every  remaining  disqualification.  In 
this  opinion  the  Duke  of  Portland  uniformly  concurred  with 
me ; and  when  the  question  came  under  discussion  previous 
to  my  departure  for  Ireland,  I found  the  Cabinet,  with 
Mr.  Pitt  at  their  head,  strongly  impressed  with  the  same 
conviction.  Had  I found  it  otherwise  I never  would  have 
undertaken  the  government.  I at  first  proposed  that  if 
the  additional  indulgences  should  be  offered  from  the 
Throne  the  very  best  effects  would  be  secured  . . . but  to 
this  proposal  objections  w’ere  stated  that  appeared  of 

’ Ch'attan's  Life,  iv.  204. 
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sufficient  weight  to  induce  the  adoption  of  another  plan.  I 
consented  not  to  bring  the  question  forward  on  the  part  of 
Government,  but  rather  to  endeavour  to  keep  back  until  a 
period  of  more  general  tranquillity,  when  so  many  material 
objects  might  not  press  upon  the  Government ; hut  as  the 
principle  was  agreed  on,  and  the  necessity  of  its  being 
brought  into  full  effect  was  universally  allowed,  it  was  at 
the  same  time  resolved  that  if  the  Catholics  should  appear 
determined  to  stir  the  business  and  to  bring  it  before 
Parliament,  I was  to  give  it  a handsome  support  on  the 
part  of  Government.’ 

To  a very  similar  effect  was  the  statement  of  Fitz- 
william  in  the  House  of  Lords.  ‘ Yielding  to  the  argument 
of  not  wishing  to  entangle  Government  in  difficulties 
upon  that  subject  at  that  period,  I admit  that  under 
orders,  clearly  understood  by  me,  not  to  give  rise  to  or 
bring  forward  the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  on 
the  part  of  Government,  I assumed  the  government  of 
Ireland.  But  in  yielding  to  this  argument  I entered  my 
protest  against  resisting  the  question  if  it  should  be 
brought  forward  from  any  other  quarter ; and  I made  most 
distinct  declarations  that  in  case  of  its  being  so  brought 
forward  it  should  receive  my  full  support.  With  these 
declarations  I assumed  the  government  of  Ireland.  This  I 
state  upon  my  honour.’ 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  Cabinet  Memorandum,  we  shall 
find  the  Government  view  of  the  controversy.  The  passage 
in  the  corrected  version  relating  to  the  course  which  was  to 
be  pursued  by  Fitzwilliam  in  dealing  with  public  measures 
is  considerably  altered  and  expanded  from  the  original  draft 
of  Grenville,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  its 
final  form  it  was  from  the  pen  of  Pitt.  The  reader  will 
observe  that,  while  it  appears  from  it  that  the  questions  of 
patronage  were  largely  discussed,  the  Catholic  question  was 
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so  lightly  touched  upon  that  some  of  the  ministers  appear 
even  to  have  forgotten  that  it  was  mentioned. 

‘ It  was  understood  that  on  all  important  subjects 
Lord  F.  should  transmit  all  the  information  he  could 
collect,  with  his  opinion,  to  the  King’s  servants  here,  and 
that  he  should  do  nothing  to  commit  the  King’s  Govern- 
ment in  such  cases  without  fresh  instructions  from  hence. 
It  is  also  distinctly  recollected  by  some  ^ of  the  persons 
present  ithat  the  Catholic  question  was  particularly  men- 
tioned, though  not  discussed  at  much  length ; that  no 
decided  sentiment  was  expressed  by  anyone  as  to  the  line 
which  it  might  be  right  ultimately  to  adopt ; but  that  the 
same  general  principles  before  stated  were  considered  as 
applying  to  this  as  to  the  other  questions  of  importance, 
and  that  a strong  opinion  was  stated  that  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
should,  if  possible,  prevent  the  agitation  of  the  question  at 
all  during  the  present  session.’ 

The  line  prescribed  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam  on  the  Catholic 
question  is  therefore  not  difficult  to  understand.  He  was 
himself  a believer  in  the  expediency  of  admitting  the 
Catholics  to  Parliament,  and  the  ministers  he  represented 
shared  his  opinion  that  such  a measure  must  be  ultimately 
carried  ; but  he  was  instructed  not  to  bring  it  forward  as  a 
ministerial  measure  ; and  to  do  his  best  to  prevent  it  from 
being  discussed  during  the  ensuing  session  in  the  Irish 
Parliament.  If  possible  the  question  should  be  postponed 
until  the  peace.  If  this  were  not  possible,  he  was  to  take 
no  step  that  would  commit  the  Government  without  further 
instructions,  but  was  to  collect  and  transmit  all  information 
on  the  subject  for  their  consideration. 

When  Fitzwilliam  arrived  in  Ireland  he  found  that 
measures  had  already  been  taken  by  the  Catholics  to  bring 
the  question  forward  as  soon  as  Parliament  met  ; that 
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there  was  a full  determination  to  bring  it  forward,  and  that 
a petition  to  be  presented  to  Parliament  was  actually  drawn 
up.  He  appears  at  once  to  have  done  the  utmost  in  his 
power  to  carry  out  his  instructions  to  procure  the  post- 
ponement of  the  question.  Lord  Kenmare,  Lord  Fingall, 
and  the  other  gentlemen  who  with  them  had  seceded 
from  the  Catholic  Committee,  represented  the  most  con- 
servative section  of  the  Catholic  body,  and  the  two  peers  I 
have  mentioned  had  long  been  the  most  influential  guides 
of  Catholic  policy.  Fitzwilliam  lost  no  time  in  putting 
himself  into  communication  with  them.  He  found  them 
anxious  to  abstain  from  any  measure  that  could  embarrass 
the  Government,  but  quite  clear  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
to  put  the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  aside.  All 
the  Catholics,  he  said,  ‘ not  only  the  Dublin  Committee 
but  also  the  seceders,  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
landed  property,’  were  looking  forward  to  it.  Whether  the 
Government  wished  it  or  not,  the  question  would  most 
certainly  be  brought  forward  as  soon  as  the  Parliament 
assembled. 

‘ I was  no  sooner  landed,’  he  wrote,  ‘ and  informed  of 
the  real  state  of  things  here  than  I found  that  this 
question  would  force  itself  upon  my  immediate  con- 
sideration.’ Only  four  days  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  he 
wrote  to  Portland  : ‘ I tremble  about  the  Catholics.  I mean 
about  keeping  them  quiet  for  the  session,  because  I find  the 
question  already  in  agitation,  and  a committee  appointed  to 
bring  forward  a petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  penal  and  re- 
strictive laws.  I will  immediately  use  what  efforts  I can  to 
stop  the  progress  of  it,  and  bring  them  back  to  the  confi- 
dence in  the  good  intentions  of  the  Government,  and  relying 
on  that  to  defer  for  the  present  agitating  the  question.’ 
Addresses  from  the  Catholics  were  at  once  presented  to  him, 
and  he  described  to  the  Government  the  spirit  in  which  he 
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replied.  ‘ I have  endeavoured  to  keep  clear  of  any  en- 
gagement whatever,  though  there  is  nothing  in  my  answer 
that  they  can  construe  into  a rejection  of  what  they  are  all 
looking  forward  to,  the  repeal  of  the  remaining  penal  and 
restrictive  laws.’ 

In  all  this  Lord  Fitzwilliam  seems  to  me  to  have  acted 
with  perfect  propriety,  nor  is  there,  I believe,  any  ground 
for  the  accusation  which  was  subsequently  brought  against 
him  of  having  encouraged  the  agitation  he  was  instructed 
to  repress.  He  went  to  Ireland  with  a sincere  desire  to 
postpone  the  question.  He  at  once  adopted  the  means 
which  were  best  calculated  to  attain  the  object ; when  he 
perceived  that  this  was  hopeless,  he  gave  the  Government 
the  fullest  and  promptest  information  about  the  situation, 
and  he  was  only  discharging  his  plain  duty  when  he  trans- 
mitted to  them  his  own  conviction  that  ‘ not  to  grant  cheer- 
fully on  the  part  of  the  Government  all  the  Catholics  wush 
would  not  only  be  exceedingly  impolitic  but  perhaps 
dangerous.’  The  condition  of  Ireland  appeared  to  him  to 
be  far  worse  than  English  statesmen  believed.  The  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  all  its  departments  was  miserably 
feeble  and  miserably  corrupt,  and  organised  outrages  were 
spreading  rapidly  through  many  counties.  The  Defender 
outrages,  carried  on  with  almost  perfect  impunity,  were  in 
their  origin  rather  agrarian  than  political ; but  the  Defen- 
ders were  fast  learning  to  look  forward  to  French  assistance 
and  internal  revolution  as  the  means  of  obtaining  their 
ends,  and  they  were  ultimately  absorbed  in  the  United  Irish 
movement.  The  whole  bod}''  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
lower  orders  were  in  the  judgment  of  Fitzwilliam  sullen, 
discontented  or  openly  disaffected,  and  there  was  the 
strongest  reason  to  believe  that  a French  landing  would  be 
generally  welcomed. 

The  successful  invasion  of  Holland  took  place  a few  days 
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after  Fitzwilliam  arrived  in  Ireland,  and  by  placing  the 
Dutch  ports  in  French  hands  it  immensely  increased  the 
probability  of  a descent  upon  Ireland.  Everyone  believed 
that  there  was  great  danger  of  such  a descent,  and  this  belief 
had  a powerful  and  immediate  effect  upon  Irish  politics. 
Fitzwilliam  himself  wrote  to  England  that  he  considered  it 
imminent,  and  that  the  defence  of  Ireland  depended  mainly 
on  the  attitude  of  the  Catholics.  The  upper  orders  of  the 
Catholics  were  in  his  opinion  thoroughly  and  actively  loyal, 
and  the  upper  section  of  their  middle  classes  were  at  least 
negatively  so ; but  these  last  ‘ have  certainly  shown  no 
forwardness  to  check  these  outrages  and  to  reconcile  the 
affections  of  the  lowest,  which  is  to  be  imputed  and  can  be 
imputed  to  no  other  cause  than  that  there  is  something  left 
behind  that  rankles  in  their  bosoms.  They  conceive,  as 
they  express  themselves,  that  they  are  marked  people,  but 
this  done  away  ...  I feel  confident  of  their  zealous  and 
hearty  support  in  the  worst  of  exigencies.’ 

Lord  Fingall,  who  could  speak  about  Catholic  opinion 
with  great  authority,  emphatically  confirmed  the  opinion  of 
the  Viceroy  that  the  continuance  of  the  disabilities  lay  at 
the  root  of  most  Catholic  disaffection.  Lord  Shannon  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  opponents  of  the  admission  of 
Catholics  to  Parliament,  and  he  always  voted  against  that 
measure  ; but  when  Fitzwilliam  consulted  him  confidentially 
on  the  subject,  while  expressing  his  decided  opinion  that 
the  question  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  postponed,  he  added 
that  if  this  was  not  possible,  the  Government  ought  not  to 
resist  it.  Fitzgibbon  was  now,  as  ever,  an  uncompromising 
opponent  of  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  Parliament,  but 
he  frankly  acknowledged  that  if  the  Government  wished  to 
carry  the  measure,  they  could  easily  do  so.  In  the  Protes- 
tant community  there  were  no  signs  of  opposition.  Fitz- 
william found  that  many  of  those  who  had  been  most 
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opposed  to  the  concession  of  1793  were  now  favourable 
to  complete  emancipation.  They  contended  that  after  all 
that  had  been  given,  it  was  folly  to  oppose  the  completion 
of  the  work  at  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  old  exasperation, 
while  the  extremely  dangerous  condition  of  the  country 
made  them  feel  that  every  step  should  be  taken  that  could 
strengthen  the  Conservative  influence.  One  measure, 
the  most  competent  members  of  the  Irish  Government, 
including  Fitzgibbon  himself,  considered  indispensable. 
It  was  the  formation  of  an  armed  constabulary  drawn  from 
the  better  class  of  the  people,  and  securing  the  peace  of 
the  country.  The  existing  police  were  utterly  inefficient, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  entrust  this  duty  to  the  army  or 
the  volunteers.  ‘ But  of  what  description  of  men,’  asked 
Fitzwilliam,  ‘ must  this  constabulary  be  composed  ? ’ ‘Of 
the  first  tenants— that  is,  the  middlemen  between  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant.  Who  are  they,  and  what  are 
they  ? In  three  provinces  all  Catholics.  Shall  we  wait 
till  they  have  arms  in  their  hands  and  then  grant  them 
their  requests,  or  shall  we  begin  by  making  them  content 
and  then  confide  in  them  ? ’ 

It  is  possible  to  contend  that  Fitzwilliam  exaggerated 
the  dangers  of  the  situation,  and  that  he  might  by  a firm 
policy  have  postponed  Catholic  Emancipation ; but  he  is 
certainly  not  to  be  blamed  for  bringing  before  his  colleagues 
his  view  of  the  question,  and  for  urging  upon  them,  as  he 
did  in  letter  after  letter,  that  some  new  instructions  must 
be  given,  and  given  without  delay.  When  Parliament  met, 
the  whole  question  would  necessarily  come  into  discussion, 
and  the  Government  would  be  obliged  to  take  its  line.  It 
is  not  true,  as  has  sometimes  been  alleged,  that  Fitzwilliam 
ignored  the  position  of  Pitt  as  Prime  Minister.  He  acted 
with  perfect  propriety  in  addressing  his  letters  to  the  Duke 
of  Portland  as  the  minister  who  was  directly  in  charge  of 
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Ireland  ; but  he  at  the  same  time  urgently  begged  Portland 
at  once  to  bring  the  whole  matter  before  Pitt.  Parliament 
was  to  meet  on  January  22,  and  it  was  vitally  necessary 
that  in  the  short  time  that  elapsed  before  that  event  some 
new  instructions  should  be  sent  to  guide  him  from 
England. 

It  seems  an  almost  incredible  thing,  but  it  is  the  simple 
truth,  that  the  English  ministers  sent  him  no  instructions 
whatever.  As  early  as  January  8 — that  is,  four  days  after 
his  arrival  in  Ireland — he  had,  as  we  have  seen,  distinctly 
informed  them  that  the  Catholics  had  already  resolved  to 
bring  their  case  by  a petition  before  Parliament,  that  it  was 
exceedingly  improbable  he  could  succeed  ^n  obtaining  its 
postponement,  and  that  if  he  could  not  do  so  it  was,  in  his 
judgment,  wise  to  acquiesce  in  it.  On  January  15,  after 
his  interview  with  the  most  moderate  wing  of  the  Catholic 
gentry,  and  after  a fuller  experience  of  the  condition  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  force  and  trend  of  public  opinion,  he 
wrote  in  the  most  urgent  and  solemn  terms  to  Portland, 
representing  the  absolute  impossibility  of  preventing  the 
question  from  coming  before  Parliament  in  the  ensuing 
session,  and  his  own  firm  conviction  of  the  extreme  danger 
of  putting  off  a concession  which  he,  like  the  ministers  at 
home,  believed  to  be  ultimately  inevitable.  ‘ All  this,’  he 
wrote,  ‘ I submit  to  your  consideration  ; no  time  is  to  be  lost ; 
the  business  will  presently  be  at  hand,  and  the  first  step  I 
take  is  of  infinite  importance  (pray  do  not  delay  to  talk  with 
Pitt  on  the  subject).  If  I receive  no  very  peremptory 
directions  to  the  contrary,  I shall  acquiesce  with  a good 
grace  in  order  to  avoid  the  manifest  ill-will  of  a doubt  or 
the  appearance  of  hesitation,  for  in  my  opinion  even  the 
appearance  of  hesitation  may  be  mischievous  to  a degree 
beyond  all  calculation.’ 

Assuming  that  this  policy  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
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wishes  of  the  English  ministers,  it  was  surely  their  manifest 
duty  to  have  said  so  at  once,  and  either  to  have  postponed 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  or  at  least  indicated  before 
Parliament  met  the  line  they  wished  to  be  adopted.  But 
the  reply  of  Portland  to  Fitzwilliam’s  letter  of  the  8th  made 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  Catholic  question,  and  was 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  promotion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  Wolfe  to  the  peerage,  and  two,  if  not  three,  letters 
arrived  in  Dublin,  after  the  letter  of  January  15  had  been 
received,  without  a word  of  instruction  on  the  Catholic 
question,  and  without  the  smallest  indication  that  the 
Government  disapproved  of  the  course  which  Fitzwilliam 
had  announced  it  to  be  his  intention  to  pursue. 

In  the  meantime  Parliament  met,  and  the  position  of 
the  Viceroy  was  most  perplexing.  He  could  not  adopt 
Fitzgibbon’s  policy  of  uncompromising  opposition  to 
Catholic  Emancipation.  Such  a course  would  have  been 
in  absolute  contradiction,  not  only  to  his  own  convictions, 
but  to  the  instructions  of  the  ministers  in  England  who 
were  in  principle  in  favour  of  that  emancipation,  and  who 
had  declared  themselves  ready  to  yield  to  it  if  it  were 
pressed,  though  they  had  directed  him,  as  a matter  of 
temporary  expediency,  to  prevent  the  question  from  being 
agitated  at  all.  He  had  tried  to  do  this  and  had  absolutely 
failed  ; and  the  greatly  increased  probability  of  invasion 
had  added  vastly  to  the  urgency  and  the  danger  of  the 
question.  After  his  own  representation  to  the  ministry 
that  any  delay  or  hesitation  in  meeting  the  unanimous 
Catholic  demand  might  have  a fatal  effect  on  the  tran- 
quillity of  Ireland  and  on  the  possibility  of  successfully 
resisting  invasion ; after  the  complete  silence  with  which 
his  announcement,  that  if  he  received  no  further  orders  he 
would  acquiesce  in  a measure  which  he  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  keep  out  of  parliamentary  discussion,  he  could 
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not  without  distinct  and  imperative  instructions  meet 
Parliament  with  a declaration  that  at  least  during  the 
present  session  he  would  resist  any  Catholic  legislation. 
The  course  which  he  adopted  under  these  circumstances 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  best.  Previous  to  his 
arrival  the  Catholics  had  placed  their  case  in  the  hands  of 
Grattan,  who  had  always  been  their  strongest  supporter. 
He  was  not  in  office,  and  could  therefore  act  with  much 
independence ; but  he  was  an  avowed  and  powerful  sup- 
porter of  the  Government ; he  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
consulted  on  its  formation  ; he  was  in  close  alliance  with 
some  of  its  chief  Irish  members,  and  he  was  thus  excep- 
tionally fitted  to  carry  on  a negotiation  between  the 
Government  and  the  Catholics.  Fitzwilliam  determined  to 
take  him  into  his  confidence  and  to  acquiesce  in  his  giving 
notice  of  a measure  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics,  pro- 
vided the  terms  of  this  measure  were  kept  secret  till  they 
had  been  laid  before  the  English  Cabinet  and  had  received 
its  approval.  By  acting  in  this  way  he  secured  for  the 
Cabinet  an  opportunity  for  discussing,  and,  if  necessary, 
modifying  the  measure  he  kept  it  in  the  hands  of  a man 
who  was  thoroughly  to  be  trusted,  and  he  avoided  the 
great  danger  of  its  being  taken  up  by  some  member  who 
might  desire  rather  to  embarrass  than  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment, and  who  might  very  easily  have  deprived  them  of 
all  the  credit  of  the  concession.  There  was  no  want  of 
such  members  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons. 

In  accordance  with  his  instructions,  Fitzwilliam  made 
no  mention  of  a Catholic  Bill  in  his  speech  in  opening 
Parliament.  He  merely  expressed  his  hope  that  in  a time 
of  great  national  danger  ‘ the  united  strength  and  zeal  of 
every  description  of  subjects  ’ would  be  elicited,  and  his  own 
cordial  affection  ‘ to  the  whole  of  Ireland.’  The  House  met 
in  an  excited  and  anxious  mood,  and  two  beliefs  dominated 
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all  its  discussions.  The  one  was  that  a French  invasion  in 
the  near  future  was  'extremely  probable,  and  that  all  the 
energies  of  the  nation  would  be  required  to  resist  it.  The 
other  was  that  the  Catholic  question  was  ripe  for  settlement 
and  that  the  present  session  would  witness  its  completion. 
The  hopes  of  the  Catholics  were  raised  to  the  highest  point. 
Petitions  asking  for  their  emancipation  streamed  in  from 
all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  it  was  a most  significant  fact  that 
there  'was  not  an  address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  not  a 
petition  to  Parliament,  on  the  other  side.  Individuals  no 
doubt  dreaded  and  disliked  the  measure,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, by  its  overwhelming  parliamentary  influence,  had 
the  power  to  defeat  it,  but  no  fact  in  Irish  history  is  clearer 
than  that  at  this  time  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  Protes- 
tants acquiesced  in  its  expediency  and  its  necessity,  and 
that  if  the  English  ministry  had  supported  it  it  would  have 
been  carried  far  more  easily  in  1795  than  it  afterwards  was 
in  1829. 

Both  the  conviction  in  the  Irish  Parliament  of  the  ex- 
treme dangers  of  the  situation,  and  the  great  popularity  of 
the  administration  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  were  shown  by  the 
unexampled  liberality  of  the  votes  for  the  defence  of  the 
Empire.  As  in  1782,  Grattan  took  a leading  part  in  the 
loyal  movement.  A vote  of  200,000Z.  for  the  British  navy 
was  moved  by  him,  and  carried  without  a division.  There 
had  been  no  precedent  for  Ireland  contributing  to  the  cost  of 
the  navy  since  1782,  when  a grant  of  half  this  amount  had 
been  proposed  by  Grattan.  The  military  forces  in  Ireland 
were  at  the  same  time  raised  to  above  40,000  men.  There 
was  almost  absolute  unanimity  in  the  '^^House  of  Commons 
on  these  questions,  only  two  members  opposing  the  address. 

Some  weeks,  however,  still  followed  before  the  Catholic 
question  came  to  the  front.  Fitzwilliam  evidently  wished 
to  delay  it  till  he  had  obtained  from  his  English  col- 
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leagues  answers  to  his  letters ; and  Grattan,  on  this,  as  on 
nearly  all  occasions,  acted  with  the  utmost  moderation. 
On  the  28th  of  January,  being  still  without  instructions, 
Fitzwilliam  again  wrote  on  the  importance  of  establishing  a 
yeomanry  cavalry  ; but  suggested  that  it  would  be  prudent  to 
adjourn  the  measure,  ‘ for  should  the  Catholic  question  fail, 
we  must  think  twice  before  we  put  arms  into  the  hands  of 
men  newly  irritated.’  At  the  same  time  he  assured  the 
Government  that  there  was  no  serious  obstacle  to  emanci- 
pation to  be  encountered  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  that 
there  was  not  the  least  doubt — and  in  this  belief  he  was 
confirmed  by  some  of  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  the 
measure — that  Catholic  Emancipation  would  pass  without 
difficulty.  The  acquiescence  of  Protestant  Ireland  outside 
the  House  seemed  to  him  equally  certain.  He  had  just 
received  an  address  from  the  pre-eminently  Protestant 
Corporation  of  Londonderry  expressing  their  wish  ‘ to  see 
all  Ireland  united  in  one  interest.’ 

On  February  10,  being  still  left  without  instructions,  he 
again  wrote  at  large  on  the  subject.  It  was  impossible  to 
delay  the  question  any  longer.  The  Catholic  Committee, 
fully  supported  by  Lord  Kenmare  and  the  seceding  gentry, 
were  resolved  to  bring  it  in  at  once,  believing  that  its 
immediate  settlement  was  essential  to  the  security  of  the 
country.  Fitzwilliam  fully  shared  their  view.  If  equality 
of  rights  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  was  dangerous, 
that  danger  had  been  already  incurred  when  the  vast 
Catholic  majority  were  brought  into  the  electorate  in  1793  ; 
but  as  long  as  the  inequality  affecting  the  upper  order  of 
Catholics  was  maintained,  it  would  be  made  a pretext  for 
the  most  formidable  machinations,  a constant  subject  of 
contention  and  animosity.  In  the  face  of  the  general 
disaffection  and  insubordination  of  the  lower  orders,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the  zealous  and  unanimous 
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support  of  the  upper  orders  of  all  creeds.  ‘ The  whole 
united  strength  of  the  higher  may  be  necessary  to  control 
and  keep  the  lower  in  order.  The  time  I believe  propitious 
to  the  purpose.  Not  a single  petition  against  it  to  the 
House  of  Commons  from  any  Protestant  body,  though  the 
subject  has  already  been  six  weeks  in  agitation.  In- 
dividuals who  dislike  it,  and  who  perhaps  from  a desire  of 
maintaining  a line  of  consistency  may  say  a feeble  word 
against  it,  I believe  have  no  intention  to  defeat  it,  and  this 
opinion  they  decidedly  entertain,  that  if  anything  is  to  be 
done,  the  business  should  be  completed  and  the  question 
closed  for  ever.  . . . The  Catholics  having  put  the  business 
into  the  hands  of  Grattan,  I have  desired  him  not  to 
proceed  in  it  before  his  plan  has  been  first  laid  before  the 
Cabinet  in  London  and  his  Majesty’s  pleasure  taken  on  it. 
His  plan  is  a short  and  simple  one : a general  repeal  of  all 
restrictive  and  disqualifying  laws,  and,  that  done,  a com- 
plete change  in  the  oath  of  disqualification.  ...  It  is  upon 
the  large  principle  of  leaving  not  a point  of  distinction  in 
rights  and  capacities  between  Protestants  and  Catholics 
that  I propose,  as  I do,  that  no  reserve  should  be  made, 
not  even  of  the  highest  ofilces  of  the  State,  not  even  the 
Seals  nor  the  Bench.’ 

Any  attempt,  he  continued,  to  circumscribe  or  oppose  the 
measure  would  have  effects  of  the  worst  description.  It 
would  leave  a bone  of  contention  in  the  future,  and  ‘ frustrate 
that  great  desideratum  at  this  critical  juncture,  unanimity 
and  harmony  among  all  the  higher  orders  of  the  kingdom. 
. . . Should  we  see  an  enemy  landed  upon  our  shore,  the 
safety  of  the  kingdom  depends  upon  that,  and  that  only.’ 
‘ Whatever  may  be  thought  necessary,  if  anything  should 
be  thought  so,  to  guard  and  fence  the  Protestant  succession 
and  Protestant  Church  Establishment,  that  I would  have 
done  by  an  accompanying  Bill.’ 
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Grattan  introduced  the  question  on  February  12,  in 
the  form  of  a motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a Bill  for  the 
relief  of  his  Majesty’s  Catholic  subjects.  His  speech  was 
short  and  studiously  vague  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  Fitzwilliam,  he  carefully  abstained  from  indicating 
the  extent  and  nature  of  his  proposal.  Only  two  members. 
Ogle  and  Duigenan,  expressed  any  opposition  to  the  motion, 
and,  as  Fitzwilliam  wrote,  they  did  not  make  the  smallest 
impression  on  the  House.  ‘ Not  a petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons,’  repeated  Fitzwilliam,  ‘not  an  address  to  me  has 
yet  come  up  against  it  [the  Catholic  concession]  on  the 
part  of  any  Protestant  body,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
fair  construction  of  sqpe  of  their  addresses  has  been  an 
approbation  of  the  measure.  I hope  the  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  making  the  people  of  Ireland  one  people  may  not 
be  lost.’ 

He  once  more  implored  the  Cabinet  not  to  hesitate 
about  ‘ granting  an  equal  participation  of  rights  to  Catho- 
lics to  the  full  extent  of  what  is  proposed.  Nothing  short 
of  it  will  produce  the  desirable  end  of  a perfect  harmony 
and  a hearty  unanimity  in  the  general  cause.  I press  it  the 
more  because  I feel  it  not  simply  expedient,  but  necessary, 
and  it  is  further  necessary  that  a most  gracious  and  un- 
equivocal support  should  be  given  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment for  two  forcible  reasons  ; first,  that  the  measures  may 
meet  with  no  opposition,  for  nothing  but  the  appearance 
of  backwardness  and  reserve  on  the  part  of  Government 
will  raise  an  opposition  ; and  the  next  is  that  Government 
may  recover  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  Catholics. 
...  I think  myself  fully  authorised  to  decide  for  myself 
on  the  subject,  but  still,  considering  the  extent  proposed, 
I am  desirous  to  have  the  mode  considered  in  England  in 
the  present  stage,  while  I hope  it  is  still  within  my  reach 
to  have  it  limited  and  modified  before  the  Bill  itself  is 
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introduced,  and  before  the  plan  is  yet  known  to  the  Catho- 
lics themselves.’ 

And  now  for  the  first  time — more  than  a month  after  Fitz- 
william  had  brought  the  urgency  of  the  question  before  the 
Cabinet,  nearly  three  w^eeks  after  Parliament  had  assembled ; 
at  a time  when  the  extraordinary  supplies  had  been  voted, 
when  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  committed  without  recall,  wdien 
the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  had  been  raised  to  the  highest 
point,  and  when  petitions  in  favour  of  their  emancipation 
were  pouring  in  on  every  side — the  first  discordant  notes 
were  heard.  They  were  at  first  not  very  decisive.  About 
the  13th,  Fitzwilliam  received  two  letters  from  England, 
dated  February  8 and  9. 

One  was  from  Pitt  himself,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it 
does  not  contain  a word  about  that  Catholic  question  which 
had  become  so  transcendently  important.  It  is  simply 
concerned  with  questions  of  patronage,  and  especially  wdth 
the  removal  of  Beresford.  Lord  Fitzwdlliam  had  repeatedly 
stated  that  in  his  first  interview  with  Pitt  about  the  arrange- 
ments in  Ireland  he  had  said  that  this  w^ould  probably  be 
necessary,  and  that  Pitt  had  made  no  objection.  Pitt 
acknowledged  that  Fitzwilliam  had  at  different  times  men- 
tioned apprehensions,  wdiich  Pitt  considered  to  be  mistaken, 
of  Mr.  Beresford’s  supposed  influence  and  power  ; but  he 
added  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  a proposal  for  remov- 
ing him  from  the  Revenue  Board  being  hinted  at  even  in 
the  most  distant  manner,  much  less  of  doing  so  without 
his  consent.  It  w^as  never  mentioned  at  the  meeting  of  the 
members  wdth  Lord  Fitzwdlliam  wRich  took  place  before  he 
w^ent  to  Ireland,  when  all  the  other  official  arrangements 
were  discussed.  Had  it  been  mentioned  both  Lord  Gren- 
ville and  himself  would  have  strongly  objected  to  it.  They 
considered  it  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  protection  to 
the  servants  of  the  Government.  If  it  were  done  at  all,  it 
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should  only  have  been  by  direct  authority  from  England,  and 
it  was  a complete  mistake  to  suppose,  as  Fitzwilliam  had 
apparently  done,  that  Beresford  acquiesced  either  in  his 
dismissal  or  in  the  terms  that  had  been  given  him.  The 
dismissal  had  been  a peremptory  step  taken  without  any 
previous  discussion,  and  although  the  whole  of  his  official 
income  was  continued  to  him,  he  was  quite  dissatisfied  with 
the  terms.  ‘He  considers  himself  as  forcibly  turned  out; 
and  so  far  from  consenting  to  any  part  of  the  arrangement, 
he  demands  that  if  he  must  quit  his  office,  the  proposed 
allowance  should  be  secured  him  for  life,  which  it  is  not,  as 
I apprehend,  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to  do,  and 
for  which  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  recur  to  Parliament.’ 
In  other  cases  also  Fitzwilliam  seemed  to  have  unduly 
pressed  changes  and  acted  in  excess  of  the  powers  conferred 
on  him.^ 

At  the  same  time  Portland  broke  his  long  silence  on 
the  Catholic  question.  In  a letter  of  February  8 he  per- 
emptorily directed  Fitzwilliam  not  to  commit  himself 
by  any  ‘engagements,’  or  even  by  ‘ encouraging  language,’ 
to  giving  his  countenance  to  the  immediate  adoption  of 
a Bill  in  favour  of  the  Catholics.  And  then  followed  a 
remarkable  expression  which  was  afterwards  the  subject  of 
much  discussion.  The  deferring  it  would  be  ‘ the  means  of 
doing  a greater  service  to  the  British  Empire  than  it  had 
been  capable  of  receiving  since  the  Revolution,  or  at  least 
since  the  Union.’  Not  the  smallest  notice  was  taken  of 
the  repeated  declarations  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  that  on  his 
arrival  in  Ireland  he  had  done  his  best  to  defer  the 
question,  and  that  he  had  found  it  to  be  impossible. 

Fitzwilliam  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  more  than 
one  course  open  to  him.  In  his  reply  to  Pitt  he  entered  at 
large  into  the  question  of  his  dismissals,  and  concluded  that 
* Stanhope  Miscellanies,  pp.  19-23. 
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Pitt  must  now  choose  between  Beresford  and  himself.  If 
the  King’s  representative  was  not  to  be  supported,  he  ought 
to  be  recalled. 

To  Portland  he  observed  with  some  sarcasm  that  it  was 
to  be  lamented  that  while  the  urgency  of  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion appeared  to  those  who  were  in  Ireland  to  increase  from 
hour  to  hour,  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  ministers  it  seemed 
to  get  continually  less,  and  that  now  for  the  first  time  since 
his  arrival  in  Ireland  he  was  asked  to  defer  the  measure  to 
a future  occasion.  ‘All  I have  to  add,’  he  said,  ‘is  that 
I will  not  be  the  person  so  to  put  it  off  on  the  part  of 
Government.  I will  not  be  the  person  who,  I verily  believe, 
would  by  doing  so  raise  a flame  in  the  country  that  nothing 
short  of  arms  would  be  able  to  keep  down,  nor  to  risk  the 
issue  of  such  an  event.’  ^ 

The  remainder  of  this  correspondence  need  not  greatly 
detain  us.  Before  the  reply  of  Fitzwilliam  had  time  to 
arrive  in  England,  he  received  new  letters  condemning  in 
strong  terms  his  precipitancy  in  permitting  Grattan  to 
introduce  his  motion,  and  declaring  that  nothing  must  now 
be  done  on  the  Catholic  question.  If  it  could  possibly  be 
deferred  till  the  peace,  this  would  be  a great  benefit.  It 
was  the  first  duty  of  Fitzwilliam  to  send  over  full  state- 
ments of  the  arguments  of  all  parties,  including  those  who, 
like  Fitzgibbon,  were  opposed  to  all  concession.  The 
Cabinet  had  not  yet  received  the  draft  of  the  proposed 
Bill,  and  until  a detailed  plan  was  laid  before  them  they 
could  not  recommend  the  King  to  give  his  consent.  ‘ I am 
to  inform  your  Excellency,’  wrote  Portland,  ‘in  the  plainest 
and  most  direct  terms  that  we  rely  upon  your  zeal  and 
influence  to  take  the  most  effectual  means  in  your  power, 
to  prevent  any  further  proceedings  being  had  on  this  Bill, 
until  his  Majesty’s  pleasure  shall  be  signified  to  you 

* February  14,  1795.  Fitzwilliam  to  Portland. 
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with  regard  to  your  future  conduct  respecting  it.’  In  a 
long  and  confidential  letter  Portland  now  represented  him- 
self as  wholly  opposed  to  the  admission  of  Catholics  into 
Parliament.  He  feared  that  their  numbers  must  ultimately 
give  them  a complete  ascendency  ; that  the  government 
of  Ireland  must  pass  into  their  hands,  that  the  eccle- 
siastical Establishment  in  Ireland  must  be  overthrown. 
The  yeomanry  forces  in  Catholic  hands  would  add  immea- 
surably to  the  danger,  and  with  the  increase  of  the  regular 
forces  which  Parliament  had  voted  it  would  probably  be 
unnecessary.  Perhaps  as  an  alternative  something  might 
be  done  for  the  establishment  of  a seminary  for  the 
education  and  of  a fund  for  the  payment  of  priests.  Fitz- 
william’s  refusal  to  adopt  the  policy  of  deferring  the 
measure  was  equivalent  to  resignation,  and  he  was  author- 
ised to  appoint  Lords  Justices  to  carry  on  the  government. 
He  had  committed  himself  much  further  than  his  instruc- 
tions had  justified. 

It  was,  as  I have  said,  the  firm  belief  of  Fitzwilliam 
and  of  those  who  were  most  closely  connected  with  him  in 
Ireland  that  his  dismissal  was  not  in  reality  due  to  his 
conduct  on  the  Catholic  question,  but  simply  to  the  extreme 
and  constant  pressure  that  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
Pitt  in  favour  of  Beresford  and  in  hostility  to  Fitzwilliam. 
Lord  Buckingham  was  bitterly  aggrieved  at  the  course 
Irish  politics  had  taken,  and  had  long  been  assailing  the 
Government,  and  especially  his  own  brother.  Lord  Grenville, 
with  the  most  angry  complaints.  Lord  Westmorland 
considered  his  system  of  government  overthrown,  and  that 
he  himself  ought  on  his  removal  from  Ireland  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  Cabinet.  Lord  Auckland  detested  Fitz- 
william ; he  was  aggrieved  at  not  having  been  included  in 
the  new  arrangements  when  the  Whig  chiefs  entered  the 
Government,  and  he  was  a close  ally  of  Beresford  ; and 
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Beresford  and  all  Beresford’s  influential  friends  were  un- 
wearied in  their  hostility  to  Fitzwilliam. 

There  are,  as  we  have  seen,  strong  arguments  in  favour 
of  this  view  and,  as  I have  already  said,  Fitzwilliam’s 
dealings  with  Beresford  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been 
judicious.  Much  allowance  must  no  doubt  be  made  for 
his  firm  persuasion  that  Pitt  had  assented  to  the  removal, 
if  it  w^ere  necessary,  and  it  must  be  added  that  Fitzwilliam 
had  formed  a very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  character  of 
Beresford.  The  grounds  of  this  opinion  rest  upon  some 
obscure  transactions  at  the  close  of  Lord  Westmorland’s 
government  wEich  it  is  not  now  possible  fully  to  elucidate. 
Beresford’s  influence  in  the  patronage  department  of  that 
administration  was  exceedingly  great,  and  it  is  certain 
that  things  were  done  which  excited  the  gravest  suspicion. 
Grattan  declared  in  Parliament  that  Lord  Westmorland 
had  granted  ‘ the  reversion  of  every  capital  employment 
in  the  kingdom  after  his  successor  had  been  appointed ; 
and  that  during  his  administration  fourteen  new^  em- 
ployments had  been  created  and  thirteen  reversions  granted 
away.’  ^ Fitzwilliam  in  a confidential  letter  to  Portland 
wrote : ‘ I find  myself  in  a very  awkward  predicament  with 
respect  to  certain  acts  of  my  predecessor,  because  they  are 
of  a nature,  tendency,  and  effect  that  I think  I should  ill  do 
my  duty  to  H.M.  if  I permitted  them  to  remain  unrescinded. 
Within  the  course  of  the  last  six  months  of  Lord  Westmor- 
land’s administration  he  has  in  several  instances  revoked 
the  letters  patent  of  several  ofiices  ; he  did  this  for  the 
purpose  of  renewing  the  patents,  and  of  adding  thereto  a 
second  name  in  addition  to  the  first ; the  additional  person 
entering  into  a specific  or  an  implied  engagement  with  the 
original  patentee  not  to  interfere  either  in  the  duty,  the 
profit,  or  in  anything  relative  to  the  office  during  the  life  of 
* Grattan's  Speeches.,  iii.  207.  See  too  Grattan's  Life,  iv.  180. 
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the  original  holder.  The  effect  of  this  manoeuvre,  if  per- 
mitted to  stand  unrevoked,  is  the  virtual  grant  of  a reversion. 
The  power  of  granting  reversions  is  reserved  by  H.M.  to 
himself.’  If  this  practice  is  accredited,  Fitzwilliam  says, 
the  Crown  would  be  deprived  of  much  of  its  patronage.  He 
gives,  as  an  instance,  the  case  of  Lord  Downshire’s  patent 
for  the  Eegister  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  which  Lord 
Westmorland  had  revoked,  restoring  it  with  the  names  of 
his  tW’O  infant  children,  and  thus  depriving  the  Crown  for 
three  lives  of  a place  of  1,500/.  a year.  The  patent  of  Sir 
Lucius  O’Brien’s  Clerkship  of  the  Hanaper  was  also 
revoked,  much,  it  appears,  against  the  wishes  of  Sir  Lucius, 
and  then  re-granted  with  the  additional  name  of  Lord 
Glent worth,  a quite  young  man.^ 

It  appears,  however,  from  a letter  of  Pitt  that  Lord 
Glentworth’s  office  had  been  given  in  accordance  with  some 
promise  made  in  England,  and  that  Pitt  approved  of  the 
transaction.^  How  far  Beresford  was  concerned  in  these 
matters  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  he  and  his  brother  com- 
missioners were  accused  of  some  transaction  in  the  sale  of 
a public  lease  to  a man  named  OttLvell  which  excited  so 
much  reprobation  or  suspicion  that,  according  to  Fitzwilliam, 
Lord  Westmorland  took  measures  to  bring  about  an  un- 
expected and  speedy  prorogation  of  Parliament  with  the 
special  object  of  preventing  a parliamentary  inquiry.^  In 


* Fitzwilliam  to  Portland,  Jan.  23,  1795. 

2 Stanhope  Miscellanies,  pp.  18,  22. 

3 Writing  privately  and  confidentially  to  Portland  about  Beresford, 
Fitzwilliam  says : ‘ When  Government  is  under  the  necessity  of  surrep- 
titiously proroguing  a session  of  Parliament  in  order  to  prevent  inquiry 
being  instituted  into  particular  subjects,  it  must  be  something  very  like 
prudence  not  to  leave  Government  liable  to  the  same  sort  of  improper 
proceeding,  for  in  the  second  instance  the  attack  would  justly  be  against 
Government  itself  for  not  having  taken  warning  by  the  first.  Look  back  to 
Lord  Westmorland’s  letters  at  the  close  of  the  last  session.  You  will  find 
him  urging  the  return  of  the  Bills  that  he  might  get  the  Parliament 
unexpectedly  prorogued  for  the  express  reason  I state.  Inquire  what  the 
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his  letter  to  Lord  Carlisle,  which  appears  to  have  been 
printed  for  private  circulation  but  was  published  after  his 
resignation,  Lord  Fitzwilliam  incautiously  made  this  state- 
ment as  one  of  the  reasons  for  dismissing  Beresford  : ‘ I 
clearly  saw  that  if  I had  connected  myself  with  him  it 
would  be  connecting  myself  with  a person  labouring  under 
heavy  suspicions,  and  subjecting  my  government  to  all  the 
opprobrium  and  unpopularity  attendant  upon  his  mal- 
administration. ...  I decided  not  to  cloud  the  dawn  of 
my  administration  by  leaving  in  such  power  and  authority 
so  much  imputed  malversation.’ 

Such  language  should  not  have  been  used  without  the 
clearest  evidence,  and  afterwards,  when  a duel  between 
Fitzwilliam  and  Beresford  had  been  arranged  and  inter- 
rupted, Fitzwilliam  made  an  apology  which  appears  to 
me  exceedingly  inconclusive,  but  which  Beresford  accepted 
as  sufficient.  It  was  that  the  letter  to  Lord  Carlisle 
had  never  been  intended  for  publication  ; and  that  ‘ the 
expressions  which  he  used  arose  from  impressions  he  had 
received  from  those  he  conversed  with,  and  were  not 
intended  to  injure  or  to  relate  to  ’ Beresford’s  ‘ private 
character.’  ^ In  Ireland  the  suspicion  that  Beresford  had 
been  guilty  of  corrupt,  or  at  least  improper,  conduct  was 
so  strong  that  in  the  succeeding  administration  a Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  transaction.  No  report  of  its  proceedings, 
as  far  as  I know,  exists,  and  very  little  can  be  confidently 
said  about  it.  It  continued  for  twenty-nine  days.  Beres- 


causes  and  who  the  party  : you  will  find  the  extraordinary  sale  of  a public 
lease  the  cause — Beresford  the  party.  I do  not  mean  that  it  is  so  stated  in 
Lord  W.’s  letters — but  that  it  is  the  fact ; ground  sufficient  for  common 
prudence  to  dictate  a suspension  of  confidence,  and  I must  think  it  rather 
a fortunate  circumstance  for  the  party,  that  the  removal  will  be  attributed 
to  other  motives.’  Feb.  13,  1795. 

* This  is  the  statement  of  Beresford  ; Beresford  Correspondence,  ii.  118. 
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ford  says  that  the  conductors  of  the  business  ‘ acted 
throughout  with  the  utmost  malice ; ’ that  two  witnesses 
were  brought  forward  who  perjured  themselves ; that  one  of 
these  was  reported  to  the  House  and  would  probably  be 
sent  to  Newgate,  but  that  the  evidence  given  by  the  other 
was  of  such  a character  that  the  Committee  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  report  it.’  ^ Pelham,  in  a secret  and  confidential 
letter,  mentions  the  ‘ unpleasant  impression  ’ produced  by 
the  refusal  of  Ottiwell,  who  was  a principal  person  in  the 
sale,  to  give  evidence  before  the  Committee,^  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  for  a time  thought  that  things  were  going 
against  Beresford.^  Ultimately,  however,  the  Committee 
entirely  acquitted  him  and  his  brother  Commissioners  of 
any  corrupt  or  dishonest  conduct,  though  it  pronounced 
that  they  had  exceeded  their  legal  powers,  and  that  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  required  to  ratify  the  sale,^  and  such  an 
Act  was  accordingly  passed.^  In  the  absence  of  any  fuller 
information  we  may  on  this  obscure  question  accept  the 
verdict  of  the  Committee,  though  I think  it  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  the  transaction  was  open  to  an  amount  of 
suspicion  which  might  have  reasonably  influenced  the  mind 
of  Lord  Fitzwilliam. 

* Beresford  Correspondence,  pp.  120-121. 

2 Pelham  to  Portland,  March  30,  1795. 

^ Beresford  Correspondence,  ii.  123. 

■*  Resolutions ; (1)  ‘ That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  wide  streets  in  their  bargain  with  Henry  Ottiwell  acted  fairly 
and  honourably  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  for  the  public  advantage. 

(2)  ‘ That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  the  Commissioners  of 
wide  streets  in  agreeing  with  the  said  Henry  Ottiwell  to  demise  grounds  not 
actually  in  their  possession  exceeded  their  powers. 

(3)  ‘ That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  it  is  expedient  to  bring 
in  a Bill  to  ascertain  the  powers  of  these  said  Commissioners  and  to  ratify 
certain  grants  heretofore  made  by  the  said  Commissioners.’ — Irish  Commons 
Journals,  March  14,  1796.  Beresford,  in  a letter  to  Lord  Auckland, 
described  this  report  as  an  unqualified  acquittal,  but  makes  no  mention 
whatever  of  the  second  and  third  resolutions.’ — Beresford  Correspondence, 
ii.  120. 

^ 36  Geo.  III.  c.  54. 
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Putting  aside  this  question  of  patronage  and  looking  on 
the  broad  political  question  which  was  at  issue,  I see  no 
sufficient  reason  for  condemning  the  steps  which  he  had 
taken,  while  the  negligence  of  the  Government  to  give  him 
instructions  and  the  circumstances  of  his  recall  seem  to 
me  wholly  indefensible.  In  judging  the  Irish  policy  of 
Pitt  the  Fitzwilliam  episode  is  of  vital  importance,  and 
the  very  able  biographers  and  panegyrists  of  Pitt  have, 
in  consequence,  been  unsparing  in  their  condemnation 
of  Fitzwilliam.  It  is  plain  that  he  was  not  a man  of 
perfect  judgment  and  tact.  In  what  he  said  and  wrote 
after  his  recall  he  exhibited  an  excessive,  though  by  no 
means  inexcusable,  irritation,  and  he  has  been  justly  blamed 
for  having  permitted  the  passage  I have  already  cited  from 
a confidential  letter  of  Portland,  which  was  almost  uni- 
versally regarded  as  foreshadowing  an  intended  legislative 
union,  to  appear  in  print.  Buf*  his  letters  on  the  Catholic 
question  appear  to  me  not  only  excellent  specimens  of 
political  reasoning,  but  also  eminently  wise  and  prescient 
in  the  policy  they  advocate.  It  was  not  his  fault  that  the 
admission  of  Catholics  to  Parliament  had  risen  to  the  fore- 
most place  in  Irish  politics.  He  justly  saw  that  after  the 
vast  ignorant  Catholic  democracy  had  been  brought  into 
the  electorate,  in  1793,  the  exclusion  from  Parliament  of 
the  small  body  of  loyal  Catholic  gentry  was  not  only  use- 
less and  futile  but  exceedingly  dangerous,  as  keeping  up  an 
enduring  cause  of  irritation,  and  at  the  same  time  weaken- 
ing an  invaluable  influence  of  leadership  and  control. 
He  recognised  far  more  clearly  than  statesmen  in  England 
the  critical  condition  of  Ireland  through  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing disaffection  of  the  lower  orders,  stimulated  by  the 
prospect  of  invasion  ; and  he  saw  not  less  clearly  that  one 
of  those  rare  opportunities  had  arisen  which  so  seldom 
occur  in  the  history  of  nations,  when  a great,  dangerous 
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and  most  contentious  question  might  have  been  promptly 
settled  with  the  approval,  or  at  least  the  acquiescence,  of 
all  parties.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  evil  brought 
upon  Ireland  by  the  long  postponement  of  Catholic 
Emancipation ; by  the  religious  animosities  it  produced  ; 
by  the  mismanagement  of  the  question  at  the  time  of  the 
Union ; by  the  protracted  agitation  under  O’Connell  break- 
ing down  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  gentry,  and  throw- 
ing the  leadership  of  the  people  into  sacerdotal  hands  ; by 
the  precedent  which  was  then  established  of  a great  measure 
carried  through  agitation  and  intimidation,  by  ministers  who 
had  pledged  themselves  to  resist  it.  All  this  would  have 
been  wholly,  or  in  a large  measure,  averted  if  the  policy  of 
Fitzwilliam  had  prevailed.  In  his  own  emphatic  words, 
the  disqualifications  that  were  retained  in  the  Act  of  1793 
‘ gave  satisfaction  to  none,  and  caused  discontent  to  many. 
The  Protestants  regarded  these  exceptions  with  total 
indifference.  The  Catholics  looked  on  them  as  signs  of 
suspicion  and  degradation.’  He  found  their  removal  to  be 
‘ ardently  desired  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  be  asked  for 
by  very  many  Protestants,  and  to  be  cheerfully  acquiesced 
in  by  nearly  all.’ 

No  Irish  writer  or  speaker,  so  far  as  I am  aware, 
doubted  the  power  of  the  Irish  Government  to  carry  the 
Bill,  or  that  the  real  obstacle  came  not  from  Ireland  but 
from  the  ministers  in  England.  They  acted  in  defiance  of 
the  clearest  warnings.  Fitzwilliam  had  solemnly  assured 
them  that  in  the  very  critical  state  of  Ireland  it  would  be 
madness  to  dash  to  the  ground  the  Catholic  hopes.  He 
told  them  that  such  a step  would  almost  certainly  lead  to 
rebellion  and  * raise  a flame  in  the  country  that  nothing 
but  the  force  of  arms  could  keep  down,’  and  the  same  view^ 
was  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  both  inside  and  outside 
Parliament  by  the  most  experienced  and  sagacious  judges  in 
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Ireland.  Among  the  number  was  Lord  Charlemont,  who 
had  all  his  life  been  in  principle  opposed  to  the  Catholic 
claims,  but  who  now  declared  that  the  recall  of  Lord  Fitz- 
william  would  be  ruinous  to  Ireland,  and  foretold  that  by 
the  following  Christmas  the  people  might  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  Irishmen.  The  consternation  and  indignation 
in  Parliament  were  so  gi'eat  that  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  had  a few  weeks  before  been  so  unanimous  in  support- 
ing the  Government,  a proposal  was  now  made  for  limiting 
the  supplies  to  six  months.  The  feelings  of  the  nation  were 
manifested  with  an  intensity  that  had  not  been  displayed 
since  1782.  The  shops  of  Dublin  were  closed ; votes  of 
confidence  in  the  disgraced  Lord  Lieutenant  were  passed 
unanimously  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  most  of  the 
corporations  in  the  Kingdom,  and  by  innumerable  county 
meetings.  His  carriage  was  drawn  to  the  water’s  edge  by 
an  enthusiastic  crowd,  while  a violent  riot  marked  the 
entry  of  his  successor.  The  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  reform  by  constitutional  means  speedily  waned. 
A sullen,  menacing  disloyalty  overspread  the  land,  ‘ creep- 
ing,’ in  the  words  of  Grattan,  ‘ like  the  mist  at  the  heels  of 
the  countryman.’ 

It  has  been  argued  by  the  defenders  of  Pitt  that  the 
recall  of  Lord  Fitz william  was  a much  less  serious  thing 
than  has  been  represented,  and  that  although  the  anarchy 
and  the  rebellion  he  predicted  did  actually  take  place,  they 
would  have  done  so  equally  if  his  administration  had  never 
existed.  The  ulterior  and  most  disastrous  consequences 
of  the  long  delay  of  Catholic  Emancipation  which  I have 
just  enumerated  cannot,  I think,  be  reasonably  disputed. 
Looking  at  the  immediate  consequences,  I am  inclined 
to  agree  that  the  rebellion,  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
century,  was  not  likely  to  have  been  wholly  averted  by  any 
policy  the  British  Government  could  have  pursued.  The 
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letters  of  Fitzwilliam  himself  bear  abundant  testimony  to 
the  widespread  disaffection  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people, 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  French  Eevolution,  of  the 
great  w^ar,  and  of  the  prospect  of  a French  invasion,  all  the 
elements  of  turbulence  and  disorder  were  fast  assuming  a 
political  and  treasonable  character.  All  that  can  be  truly 
said  is  that  in  a most  critical  moment,  when  the  judgments 
of  many  were  suspended  or  divided,  the  recall  of  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  vastly  aggravated  the  situation.  Hopes  were 
raised  to  the  highest  point  and  then  suddenly  disappointed. 
The  belief  in  the  possibility  of  peaceful  and  constitutional 
reform  w^as  fatally  impaired.  The  passions  that  lead  to 
civil  and  religious  war  received  a new  and  powerful 
stimulus,  and  the  chances  of  uniting  all  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  on  the  side  of  an  active  loyalty,  and  of 
kindling  a feeling  of  genuine  gratitude  to  the  Government 
were  greatly  diminished. 

Some  of  the  organisers  of  the  United  Irish  movement 
had  from  the  first  aimed  at  separation,  and  would  never 
have  been  conciliated,  but  a large  number  would  have 
been  contented  by  a democratic  reform  accompanied  by 
Catholic  Emancipation.  It  is  a significant  fact  that  one 
of  the  first  pieces  of  secret  information  sent  to  England 
by  the  Chief  Secretary  Pelham  in  the  succeeding  adminis- 
tration was  that,  upon  the  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
some  of  the  most  active  United  Irishmen  had  come  ‘ to 
despair  of  anything  effectual  without  the  assistance  of 
the  French,’  and  were  contemplating  ‘ an  embassy  to 
Paris,  if  the  Catholic  question  should  be  lost  in  the  Irish 
Parliament.’  In  the  memorandum  describing  the  history 
of  the  society,  drawm  up  by  the  United  Irish  leaders 
after  the  rebellion,  they  say : ‘ Whatever  progress  this 
United  system  had  made  among  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
north,  it  had,  as  we  apprehend,  made  but  little  w^ay  among 
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the  Catholics  throughout  the  kingdom  until  after  the  recall 
of  Earl  Fitzwilliam.’ 

Another  argument  upon  which  much  stress  has  been 
placed  is  that  Fitzwilliam’s  recall  w^as  fully  acquiesced  in 
by  his  own  friends — the  great  seceding  Whig  nobles  who 
had  joined  the  Government  of  Pitt,  and  at  whose  desire  he 
had  been  sent  to  Ireland.  It  is  probable  that  the  real 
determination  of  their  conduct  rested  with  Portland  who 
w’as  the  minister  at  the  head  of  Irish  affairs,  who  had  sent 
over  Fitzwilliam  to  Ireland,  and  who  had  been  in  direct 
official  communication  with  him.  Both  Fitzwilliam  and 
Grattan  considered  the  conduct  of  the  Whig  section  of  the 
Government  very  shameful — but  the  force  of  the  argument 
derived  from  it  would  have  been  greater  had  Portland  been 
a man  of  any  superiority  of  intellect  and  character.  He 
was,  however,  just  of  the  type  that  would  look  upon  the 
question  merely  as  a question  of  patronage,  and  on  this 
question  Fitzwilliam  was  probably  wrong.  He  no  doubt 
fully  concurred  in  the  wish  of  Pitt  that  the  Catholic  question 
should  be  postponed  to  the  peace,  and  he  could  hardly  take 
a part  in  favour  of  Fitzwilliam  without  condemning  himself, 
for  the  extreme  danger  of  the  crisis  was  largely  due  to  his 
own  tardiness  in  answering  the  letters  of  Fitzwilliam. 
Portland  was  said  to  have  been  a somewhat  timid  man, 
overawed  by  the  vastly  superior  powers  of  Pitt,  and  it  was 
scarcely  probable  that  under  these  circumstances  he  would 
have  taken  a line  which  might  in  a period  of  great  danger 
have  broken  up  the  Coalition. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  delay  of  the  English 
ministers  in  answ^ering  Fitzwilliam  had  no  deeper  cause 
than  the  negligence  and  procrastination  which  is  so  often 
found  in  English  statesmanship.  The  period  was  one  of 
extreme  foreign  danger.  Pitt  himself,  in  his  letter  to 
Fitzwilliam  on  February  9,  apologises  for  not  having  before 
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written  on  the  ground  that  the  state  of  business  had  not 
left  him  the  time  to  do  so.^  At  a moment  when  Holland 
was  overrun  by  the  French  army,  and  when  every  day 
the  chances  of  invasion  seemed  more  grave,  Ireland  and  its 
internal  concerns  probably  held  but  a small  place  in  the 
ministerial  perspective,  and  there  was  no  desire  to  take  any 
great  decision  or  embark  upon  the  embarrassments  of  any 
new  policy.  It  is  to  my  mind  inconceivable  that  Pitt 
should  have  desired,  as  some  Irish  writers  pretend,  to 
throw  Ireland  at  such  a moment  into  a rebellion.  It  is  by 
no  means  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  regarded  the 
representations  of  Fitzwilliam  and  of  the  members  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  as  exaggerations  which  might  be  safely 
neglected,  especially  as  it  had  long  been  a main  object  of 
many  of  his  most  influential  friends  and  supporters  to 
deepen  the  distrust  which  he  had  already  conceived  of  his 
Irish  Lord  Lieutenant.  Unfortunately  the  results  only  too 
fully  justified  the  previsions  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  it  is 
probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  event  which  took 
place  in  this  memorable  year  affected  the  permanent  wel- 
fare of  the  British  Empire  as  much  as  his  recall.  The 
chief  supporters  of  Fitzwilliam  both  in  England  and 
Ireland  endeavoured  without  success  to  obtain  from  the 
ministers  a definite  statement  of  the  reasons  for  what  had 
been  done,  and  Fitzwilliam,  supported  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  brought  the  question  before  the  British  House  of 
Lords,  but  in  both  countries  the  ministers  entrenched  them- 
selves behind  the  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  sovereign 
to  recall  his  servants,  and  refused  to  give  any  explanation.^ 

• Stanhope  Miscellanies,  p.  22. 

2 I may  here  remind  my  reader  that  I have  written  the  history  of  the 
Fitzwilliam  episode  very  fully  in  my  History  of  Ireland,  where  references 
to  all  authorities  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  much  more  copious  extracts 
from  the  letters  relating  to  it,  will  be  found.  A few  points,  however,  chiefly 
suggested  by  recent  criticism,  are  more  fully  elucidated  in  the  present 
sketch. 
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By  the  directions  of  the  Cabinet,  Camden,  the  new  Viceroy, 
opened  the  next  session  of  the  Irish  Parliament  without  any 
King’s  Speech,  and  the  Chief  Secretary  carefully  avoided  all 
disclosures  about  the  past.  A motion,  however,  of  Grattan  for 
a committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  nation  produced 
an  interesting  debate  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons. 
George  Ponsonby  declared  ‘ of  his  own  knowledge  that  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  had  done  nothing  and  intended  to  do  nothing 
for  which  he  had  not  received  full  powers  from  the  British 
Cabinet ; ’ that  ‘ he  had  received  the  most  explicit  and  full 
powers  to  carry  every  measure  which  he  proposed,  and  that 
without  them  he  w^ould  never  have  taken  upon  him  the 
government  of  the  country  ; ’ * and  he  was  fully  supported 
by  his  brother.^  Grattan  spoke  in  a very  similar  strain, 
and  his  speech  certainly  showed  that  there  had  been  a con- 

* Irish  Parliamentary  Debates,  April  21,  1795. 

2 ‘ Mr,  George  Ponsonby  asserted  peremptorily  that  he  understood  from 
members  of  the  British  Cabinet  that  all  Lord  P\’s  measures  were  approved 
by  them  ; that  as  to  the  Catholic  Bill  the  best  mode  to  be  adopted  in  bringing 
it  forward  had  been  discussed,  but  that  the  principle  of  the  Bill  was 
admitted,  and  that  it  was  certainly  agreed  to  be  passed.  He  declared  upon 
his  honour  that  he  believed  Lord  F.’s  conduct  respecting  the  Catholic  Bill 
had  nothing  to  do  with  his  recall  from  the  government,  but  that  it  was 
made  a pophlar  pretext  in  order  to  engage  the  support  of  the  Protestants, 
and  he  asserted  that  Lord  F.  was  never  urged  by  him  or  his  friends  to  any 
measure  which  had  not  been  previously  agreed  upon  in  the  British  Cabinet. 
He  was  temperate  in  his  language,  and  expressed  his  wish  never  to  discuss 
the  subject  again.  Mr.  William  Ponsonby  asserted  that  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land told  him  that  he  had  formed  the  union  with  Mr.  Pitt  on  condition  of 
having  a power  to  name  the  L.  L.  and  to  reform  abuses  in  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, and  he  declared  upon  his  honour  as  a gentleman  that  all  Lord  F.’s 
measures  and  arrangements  were  settled  and  agreed  to  by  his  Grace,’ 
Pelham,  in  reply,  said  that  the  relations  of  a Lord  Lieutenant  and  of  his 
Secretary  with  the  English  Government  were  of  the  most  confidential 
character,  and  that  he  would  certainly  not  enter  into  this  subject.  He 
added,  however,  ‘ I could  not  pretend  to  contradict  anything  that  might  have 
been  said  in  a private  conversation  between  the  D.  of  Portland  and  a 
person  so  nearly  allied  to  him  in  blood  and  friendship  as  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
but  ...  I might  say  with  some  authority  and  certainty,  with  truth  as  far 
as  I was  concerned,  that  theD.  of  P.  and  his  friends  joined  Mr.  Pitt  without 
any  stipulation  whatever.’ — Pelham  to  J.  King,  April  23,  1795.  (Kecord 
Office.) 
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siderable  misunderstanding  about  the  extent  of  the  powers 
originally  conceded  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  or  at  least 
about  the  extent  to  which  those  powers  had  been  limited  and 
defined  before  the  arrival  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  in  Ireland. 

‘ The  removal  of  certain  great  officers,’  he  said,  was 
a ‘ matter  of  stipulation  on  the  one  side  and  engagement 
on  the  other.’  When  the  Duke  of  Portland  first  joined 
the  Government  of  Pitt,  he  ‘ declared  that  he  conceived 
the  old  system  of  governing  the  country  so  extremely 
bad  that  it  not  only  injured  Ireland,  but  endangered 
the  Empire.  To  reform  that  system  was  his  principal 
motive  for  accepting  office,  and  he  would  have  come  over 
to  this  country  in  person  had  he  not  found  a substitute 
in  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  whom  he  prevailed  on  to  accept  the 
government  of  Ireland,  and  to  whose  honest  care  he  en- 
trusted the  reformation  of  those  abuses  which  he  had 
declared  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  He  had  obtained, 
with  regard  to  this  country,  extraordinary  power ; the 
information  of  that  extraordinary  power  he  communicates 
to  his  Irish  friends  ; he  consults  the  members  of  the  Irish 
Opposition  touching  his  arrangements  of  men  and  measures, 
and  espouses  as  an  essential  arrangement  those  principal 
removals  which  are  supposed  to  have  occasioned  the  recall 
of  the  deputy.  An  explanation  and  limitation  of  his  power 
did  indeed  afterwards  take  place,  but  no  such  limitation  or 
explanation  as  to  defeat  the  stipulated  measures  or  the 
stipulated  removals,  one  only  excepted  ^ which  never  took 
place.  The  persons  who  had  uniformly  opposed  the  old 
system  which  was  now  to  be  reformed  were  naturally  and 
necessarily  called  to  the  councils  of  the  new  Viceroy ; a 
change  of  men  became  a necessary  part  of  a change  of 
measures  ; for  it  would  have  been  egregiously  absurd  that 
the  men  who  had  created  and  continued  the  abuses  which 


‘ That  of  Fitzgibbon. 
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had  endangered  the  Empire  should  remain  still  in  that 
power  which  they  had  abused,  while  the  persons  who  had 
opposed  the  abuses  should  be  excluded  from  the  councils 
of  the  individual  who  was  to  correct  them.’ 

On  the  Catholic  question— which  Grattan  seems  to  have 
agreed  with  Fitzwilliam  in  thinking  rather  the  pretext 
than  the  cause  of  the  recall — Grattan’s  position  was  little 
more  than  an  expansion  of  Fitzwilliam’s  own  words.  ‘ The 
idea  of  promoting  a repeal  of  the  penal  laws  against  his 
Majesty’s  Catholic  subjects  had  been  suggested  by  that 
quarter  of  the  Cabinet  which  was  connected  with  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  and  agreed  to  by  the  other.  . . . My  friends 
repeatedly  declared  they  would  never  support  any  Govern- 
ment that  would  resist  that  Bill,  and  it  was  agreed  to  by 
that  quarter  with  perfect  concurrence,  and  I was  informed 
from  persons  in  whom  I could  not  but  confide  that  the 
instruction  was,  if  the  Catholics  insisted  on  carrying 
forward  their  Bill,  the  Government  should  give  it  a hand- 
some support.’  ‘ As  to  the  Catholic  question,  nothing  more 
natural  than  the  instruction  “ do  not  bring  forward  this 
question  lest  it  should  produce  a Protestant  fever  ; but  if 
the  question  is  pressed  forward  by  the  Catholics,  allay  a 
Catholic  fever,  avoid,  as  in  1792,  the  greater  disease.”  ’ ‘ Of 
this  necessity,  of  this  temper  in  the  people  and  disposition 
to  bring  forward  the  Catholic  question  his  Excellency  was 
to  be  the  judge.  It  had  been  hinted  in  some  false  and 
feeble  publications  that  the  question  was  brought  forward 
by  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  connection.  Certainly  not ; the 
question  could  not  be  kept  back.  I appeal  to  the  know- 
ledge of  every  intelligent  man  in  Ireland.  The  acceptance  of 
office  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  brought  on  that  question. 
It  is  my  opinion  it  would  have  come  on  without  that 
encouragement,  but  that  encouragement  decided  the  minds 
of  the  Catholics.  They  supposed  with  great  reason  that  his 
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Grace  was  their  friend  ; they  knew  that  his  connections 
in  Ireland  were  so.  They  supposed  that  his  Grace  would 
consult  his  friends,  and  they  understood  that  they  had 
great  powers.  This  confidence  therefore  decided  the  minds 
of  the  Catholics  to  bring  on  the  question.  With  respect  to 
the  manner  of  bringing  on  the  question  they  might  not 
have  at  the  time  decided,  but  to  bring  it  on  they  were 
firmly  resolved.  The  British  minister  in  1792  gave  hopes 
to  the  Catholics  ; the  new  colleagues  in  1794  gave  hopes, 
and  both  have  now  united  in  disappointing  those  hopes 
which  they  both  had  excited.  . . . They  send  over  a 
Viceroy  professedly  to  unite  and  satisfy  the  people;  he 
proceeds  on  the  reform  of  certain  abuses  and  gets  a great 
supply  of  money  and  men,  and  then  they  recall  him  . . . 
with  as  little  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  country  as  to  her 
interests  ; and  they  produce  by  this  act,  which  they  say  is 
done  for  the  preservation  of  the  Empire,  an  unanimity 
against  the  Government  after  Lord  Fitzwilliam  produced 
an  unanimity  in  its  favour.  . . . They  excite  a domestic 
fever,  at  the  hazard  of  the  general  interest,  for  no  object, 
or  for  an  object  too  despicable  or  too  criminal  to  be  men- 
tioned.’ ^ 

It  seems  to  me  evident  that  Grattan  agreed  with  Fitz- 
william and  Ponsonby  in  attributing  the  recall  of  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  entirely  to  the  question  of  patronage,  but  there 
are,  I think,  reasons  which  were  not  known  to  them  establish- 
ing a probability  that  the  Catholic  question  had  a greater 
influence  than  they  imagined.  There  is  a strange  contrast 
between  the  general  approbation  of  the  policy  of  admitting 
Catholics  to  Parliament  which,  according  to  Fitzwilliam’s 
explicit  and  uncontradicted  statement,  Portland  expressed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  administration,  and  the  tone  of 
absolute  hostility  to  such  a measure  as  in  itself  fatal  to 
‘ Grattan's  Speeches,  iii.  175-185. 
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the  establishments  of  Ireland  which  appears  in  his  later 
despatches.  The  suspicion  naturally  arises  that  something 
must  have  happened  in  the  interval  to  affect  his  judgment, 
and  we  know  that  a good  deal  had  actually  occurred.  We 
now  know  that  when  the  King  became  aware  that  the 
admission  of  the  Catholics  into  the  Irish  Parliament  was  in 
contemplation,  he  at  once  expressed  his  decided  hostility  to 
such  a project.  We  Imow  that  Fitzgibbon  had  drawn  up  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  within  the  competence 
of  the  King  to  assent  to  such  a measure,  as  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  his  Coronation  Oath  and  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Constitution  as  established  under  the  Act 
of  Settlement.  We  know  that  Lord  Westmorland,  the 
bitterest  enemy  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  had  communicated  to 
the  King  the  views  and  letters  of  Fitzgibbon,  and  that,  at 
least  in  his  later  years,  those  views  were  adopted  by  the 
King  to  their  full  extent.  The  knowledge  of  the  King’s 
sentiments  which  the  ministers  possessed  makes  their  later 
conduct  in  holding  out  hopes  of  immediate  emancipation 
to  the  Catholics,  without  taking  any  measure  for  securing 
the  assent  of  the  King,  in  my  judgment  peculiarly  culpable, 
but  at  the  time  of  the  administration  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  it 
may  in  some  degree  explain  and  perhaps  excuse  their 
conduct.  It  may  have  convinced  them  that,  though  no 
serious  difficulties  were  to  be  apprehended  in  Ireland,  the 
difficulty  in  England  might  be  very  great. 

There  is  also  reason  for  believing  that  the  project  of  a 
legislative  union  was  not  alien  to  their  conduct.  An 
examination  of  the  confidential  papers  of  the  time  shows 
that  such  a measure  had  been  for  some  years  in  the  con- 
templation of  Pitt,  and  that  Fitzgibbon,  from  the  time 
when  the  Catholics  were  admitted  to  the  franchise,  in  1793, 
had  been  writing  to  England  that  by  such  a measure  alone 
could  the  connection  between  England  and  Ireland  be 
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permanently  maintained.  The  bearings  of  the  Catholic 
question  on  the  question  of  Union  were  clear  and  manifold. 
If  the  Catholics  were  admitted  into  the  Irish  Parliament, 
and  especially  if  their  admission  was  followed  by  a measure 
of  parliamentary  reform,  the  difficulty  of  inducing  the 
Irish  Parliament  to  surrender  its  separate  existence  would 
probably  be  much  increased.  It  was  possible  to  argue  that 
the  admission  of  Catholics  into  a separate  Irish  Parliament 
would  be  fatal  to  the  Protestant  Establishment  in  Ireland, 
while,  in  a united  Parliament  in  which  they  would  always 
be  a small  minority,  they  would  be  impotent  and  innocuous  ; 
and  both  the  hope  and  the  fear  of  Catholic  Emancipation 
might  easily  be  made  a powerful  inducement  to  Protestants 
and  Catholics  to  consent  to  a union.  The  passage  in  the 
confidential  despatch,  published  by  Fitzwilliam,  in  which 
Portland  urged  that  by  deferring  the  Catholic  question  he 
would  be  ‘the  means  of  doing  a greater  service  to  the 
British  Empire  than  it  has  been  capable  of  receiving  since 
the  Eevolution  or,  at  least,  since  the  Union,’  was  at  once 
and  generally  interpreted  in  Ireland  as  pointing  to  such  a 
measure.  Fitzgibbon  believed  this  interpretation  to  be 
correct,  and  when  Pelham,  in  the  succeeding  administra- 
tion, wished  to  disclaim  it  he  was  not  allowed  to  do  so. 

The  conduct  of  Grattan  through  the  events  that  have 
been  described  needs  no  defence.  He  opposed  strongly 
and  eloquently  the  policy  that  produced  the  recall  of  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  but  in  the  critical  and  dangerous  period  that 
immediately  followed  the  announcement  of  that  recall  he 
appears  to  have  been  eminently  a moderating  influence. 
He  persuaded  Conolly  to  withdraw  a hostile  motion 
protesting  against  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  before 
grievances  were  redressed.  He  used  all  his  influence  to 
keep  the  Catholics  from  mixing  themselves  up  with  the 
French  policy  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  he  expressed 
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his  conviction  that  if  they  kept  within  the  limits  of  the 
Constitution  their  cause  must  speedily  triumph.  When 
Lord  Camden  came  over  to  succeed  Fitzwilliam  there  was  a 
party  who  desired  to  oppose  the  usual  parliamentary  address 
of  congratulation  ; but  Grattan  declared  that,  though  he 
could  not  concur  with  the  address,  he  would  not  oppose  it, 
and  it  accordingly  passed  unanimously.  Camden  and 
Pelham,  his  Chief  Secretary,  in  their  confidential  letters  to 
England  acknowledged  fully  the  moderation,  temper  and 
courtesy  with  which  he  spoke,  and  they  believed  that  both 
he  and  Forbes  were  well  disposed  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Grattan  at  first  believed  that 
the  Catholic  policy  of  Fitzwilliam  was  not  the  real  cause  of 
the  change  of  administration,  and  that  his  successor  would 
soon  carry  it  out  as  the  only  means  of  pacifying  the 
country,  and  if  this  were  done  he  was  very  indifferent  to 
questions  of  persons  and  patronage. 

There  was,  at  least,  one  important  member  of  the  Whig 
party  in  the  English  Cabinet  who  fully  appreciated  his 
conduct,  and  who  hoped  that  the  new  administration 
would  diverge  very  little  from  the  spirit  of  its  predecessors. 
‘ It  is  my  earnest  hope,’  wrote  Windham  to  Pelham,  ‘ that 
you  will  still  be  able  to  preserve  a good  intelligence  with 
Grattan,  and  to  satisfy  him  that  both  in  respect  to  men 
and  measures,  except  in  the  single  point  of  an  immediate 
and  unlimited  concession  to  the  Catholics,  Lord  Camden’s 
Government  will  be  such  that  he  will  not  feel  it  necessary 
to  be  in  opposition  to.  . . . It  is  a debt  due  in  justice  to 
Grattan  not  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  his  fairness  and 
real  regard  for  the  public  welfare  to  operate  to  his  dis- 
advantage, nor  pass  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  a want  of 
power  rather  than  as  a want  of  will  to  do  mischief.  I say 
this  because  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  friends  on  this 
side  of  the  water  justice  is  not  done  to  him  in  that  respect, 
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nor  sufficient  credit  given  him — at  least,  as  I have  some- 
times thought — for  that  forbearance  which  he  manifested 
during  all  the  latter  period  of  Lord  Westmorland’s 
Administration.  Few  public  men  have  to  my  mind  given 
such  an  honourable  proof  of  their  willingness  to  sacrifice 
even  their  immediate  political  consequence — the  last  sacri- 
fice that  such  men  are  in  general  willing  to  make — to  the 
general  interests  of  the  country.  . . . For  my  own  part,  I 
cannot  bear  the  thought  of  being  on  any  other  terms  with 
him  than  those  of  confidence  and  co-operation  in  the  great 
cause  to  which  he  has  shown  himself  so  truly  attached.  . . . 
I should  be  sorry  to  have  him  suppose  that  anything  that 
has  passed  or  anything  that  I am  persuaded  can  pass  can 
. . . make  me  otherwise  than  ambitious  of  his  friendship 
and  good  opinion.’ 

The  spirit,  however,  of  this  letter  was  not  that  which 
inspired  the  Government  of  Ireland.  It  was  determined 
that  Catholic  Emancipation  should  be  resisted  to  the  utmost, 
and  in  order  that  this  should  be  done  it  was  necessary  that 
an  anti-Catholic  movement  should  be  directly  stimulated 
by  men  who  were  ministers  of  the  Crown.  Camden  was 
instructed  by  Portland  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  convince 
the  most  important  persons  in  Ireland  that  the  contemplated 
concessions  must  be  either  subversive  of  the  Protestant 
Establishment  or  wholly  insignificant,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  rally  the  Protestant  interest  against  them.  He 
was  himself  to  hold  a firm  and  decided  language  of  hosti- 
lity to  them,  but  to  tell  the  Protestants  that  Government 
can  only  effectually  resist  (as  it  wishes  to  do)  the  Catholics 
by  their  concurrence,  and  that  if  the  Protestants  will  only 
support  them,  the  Government  ‘ will  be  ready  to  make 
any  exertion  they  can  desire  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
Catholics  to  seats  in  the  Legislature.’  ^ 

* Secret  instructions  to  Lord  Camden,  March  26,  1795, 
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In  order  to  carry  out  this  policy,  leading  members  and 
supporters  of  the  Government  went  down  to  the  grand  juries 
to  induce  those  bodies  to  pass  resolutions  against  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  at  the  same  time  the  overwhelming 
parliamentary  influence  of  the  Government  was  strained  to 
the  utmost.  After  a memorable  and  instructive  debate, 
in  which  the  independent  members  of  the  House  urged  in 
the  most  solemn  accents  the  danger  and  the  madness  of 
the  policy  that  was  being  pursued,  the  Bill  for  Catholic 
Emancipation  was  thrown  out  by  155  votes  to  84.  The 
members  of  the  Government  no  longer  placed  their  re- 
sistance on  any  grounds  of  temporary  expediency,  but  on 
the  highest  and  most  permanent  grounds  of  principle, 
declaring  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  most  fundamental 
laws  of  the  State,  and  holding  out  no  expectation  of  future 
concession.  This  was  the  language  of  the  Chief  Secretary, 
who  asserted  that  ‘ the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  Parlia- 
ment and  the  State  is  necessary  for  the  Crown  and  the  Con- 
nection,’ ^ while  the  Solicitor-General  not  only  declared 
Catholic  Emancipation  to  be  contrary  to  the  Coronation 
Oath,  by  which  the  King  held  his  throne,  and  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  but  even  declared  that  the  Crown  and  Parliament, 
together  being  but  trustees  for  the  preservation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, had  no  right  to  carry  it.  In  order  to  show  beyond 
all  doubt  what  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Cabinet,  Fitz- 
gibbon  was  now  made  Earl  of  Clare.  His  inexorable 
hostility  to  all  Catholic  concessions  made  this  promotion  in 
the  highest  degree  significant,  and  it  was  pre-eminently 
on  this  ground  that  it  was  recommended  by  Camden.  Its 
object,  he  said,  was  to  encourage  the  Protestants  in  their 
resistance  to  Catholic  claims.  They  found  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  Government  were  in  earnest.  This  would 
do  much  to  convince  them. 


See  Grattan's  Speeches,  iii.  243. 
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Looking  back  on  this  period  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
event,  no  policy  can  be  conceived  more  fatuous  or  more 
disastrous,  and  no  one  who  impartially  studies  Irish  history 
can,  I believe,  doubt  that  it  contributed  largely  to  the  two 
most  permanent  evils  of  Irish  life — to  Catholic  disloyalty 
and  to  religious  animosity.  It  is  quite  true  that  Camden 
was  instructed  to  do  what  he  could  within  the  lines  that 
were  marked  out  for  him  to  persuade  the  Catholics  of  the 
liberal  and  conciliatory  disposition  of  the  Government. 
The  establishment  of  a seminary  for  the  education  of  the 
priests ; a provision  for  the  Catholic  parochial  clergy,  and 
some  measures  for  the  education  of  the  lower  class  of 
Catholics  were  suggested.  Nothing  was  done  under  the  two 
last  categories,  but  the  first  measure,  which  was  warmly 
supported  by  Grattan,  was  realised  by  the  establishment  of 
the  College  of  Maynooth.  It  was  utterly  impotent  to  arrest 
the  religious  war  which  was  spreading  more  and  more 
through  Ireland,  and  the  growing  disloyalty  that  was  sweep- 
ing great  bodies  more  and  more  to  rebellion. 

Camden  was  not  wholly  insensible  to  the  danger,  and  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  widely  differed  from  Lord  Fitz- 
william  in  thinking  that  in  the  event  of  invasion  the  refusal 
of  all  concession  to  the  Catholics  might  be  of  the  most 
serious  consequence.  ‘The  quiet  of  the  country,’  he  wrote, 
‘ depends  upon  the  exertions  of  the  friends  of  the  established 
Government  backed  by  a strong  military  force.’  ‘ I confess 
I am  more  alarmed  at  the  general  want  of  attachment  to 
Government  than  at  any  consequences  that  may  arise  from 
any  violent  or  bigoted  attachment  to  religious  opinions.’ 
He  thinks,  however,  that  ‘ all  will  be  quiet  if  there  is  no 
invasion,  and  if  troops  are  immediately  sent.’  Fitzgibbon 
told  him  that  a firm  policy  would  soon  re-establish  'tran- 
quillity, and  he  believed  that  the  leading  Catholic  gentry 
would  do  nothing  to  embarrass  him.  His  Chief  Secretary 
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thought  so  too,  and  after  all  that  had  happened  it  is 
curiously  significant  that  it  was  the  evident  impression  of 
Pelham  that  it  might  still  be  a desirable  thing  to  follow 
the  example  of  Fitzwilliam  and  remove  Beresford.  There 
is  some  chance,  he  wrote,  ‘ that  the  cry  will  be  more  in 
favour  of  Lord  F.,  and  against  the  Beresfords  than  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  If  it  should  take  that 
turn  and  that  any  sacrifices  are  necessary  (which  you 
know  I never  admit  a priori  in  politics)  Pitt  must  submit 
to  Beresford’s  removal.  I am  sorry  to  say,  but  I must  on 
such  a critical  occasion,  that  Pitt  seems  more  animated 
about  men  upon  this  occasion  than  he  ought  to  be.  I am  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  his  conduct  about  Beresford  when  I 
met  him  at  his  house  with  Lord  Camden.  I very  much 
wished  to  have  seen  Lord  Grenville  upon  that  subject 
before  I left  London.  ...  I am  so  confident  of  being 
right  on  the  Catholic  question  that  I feel  confident  also  of 
success,  but  I fear  that  we  shall  be  weak  upon  questions  of 
administration  and  conduct,  in  argument  at  least,  and 
I cannot  boldly  defend  a job  even  in  Ireland.’  ^ 

The  days  of  the  Irish  Parliament  were  now  but  few  and 
evil.  Three  or  four  times  Grattan  brought  forward  the 
Catholic  and  the  reform  questions,  but  the  Government 
continually  refused  to  yield,  and  the  revolutionary  tide 
surged  higher  and  higher.  His  speeches  at  this  time,  in 
addition  to  their  extraordinary  intrinsic  merit,  have  a 
special  importance  from  the  light  they  throw  on  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland  in  the  critical  period  that  preceded  the 
great  rebellion.  They  show  in  every  page  his  extreme 
alarm  at  the  dangers  of  the  situation  and  his  belief  that  a 
speedy  peace  and  a large  measure  of  parliamentary  reform 
could  alone  save  Ireland  from  a catastrophe.  He  believed 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  were  fast  passing  into  bitter 

‘ Pelham  to  Portland,  March  22,  1795. 
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disaffection,  and  that  a French  invasion  would  be  inevit- 
ably followed  by  a most  sanguinary  rebellion.  He  dilated 
on  the  defencelessness  of  Ireland  ; on  the  neglect  which 
allowed  a French  fleet  carrying  a French  army  to  enter 
unmolested  into  Bantry  Bay ; on  the  shameful  supine- 
ness shown  by  the  Government  in  the  face  of  the 
outrages  of  the  Peep  of  Day  or  Orange  Boys  in  Ulster  ; 
on  the  innumerable  acts  of  illegal  and  exasperating 
violence  committed  in  the  north  under  General  Lake’s 
proclamation  ; on  the  growing  financial  dangers  and  on  the 
injudiciousness  of  the  new  taxes  on  tea,  sugar,  and  salt, 
which  pressed  with  special  weight  upon  the  poor.  An 
enrolment  of  a yeoman  force  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
defence  of  Ireland,  an  absentee  tax,  and  a large  measure  of 
parliamentary  reform  and  Catholic  Emancipation  seemed  to 
him  the  best  remedies  ; but  the  Irish  Parliament  was  now 
almost  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and 
Grattan  seldom  counted  more  than  thirty  or  forty  sup- 
porters. At  last,  in  the  May  of  1797,  in  company  with  his 
leading  supporters,  he  formally  seceded  from  Parliament, 
and  when  the  House  was  dissolved  in  the  ensuing  August 
he  refused  to  stand,  and  retired  into  private  life. 

He  wrote  at  the  same  time  a ‘ letter  to  the  citizens  of 
Dublin  ’ which  is  one  of  his  most  powerful  but  also  one  of  his 
most  questionable  performances.  It  is  a fierce  and  unsparing- 
condemnation  of  the  whole  policy  of  the  Government  since 
the  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  The  greater  part  of  it  is 
incontestably  true,  but  as  Grattan  afterwards  very  candidly 
acknowledged  Gt  was  not  wise,’  Gt  tended  to  enflame,’ 
it  was  written  under  the  impulse  of  extreme  exasperation. 
He  had  found  it  wholly  impossible  to  cope  with  the 
Government  during  that  period  of  panic.  He  could  not 
sympathise  with  the  party  who  were  appealing  to  arms, 
nor  yet  with  those  whose  policy  was  in  his  opinion  driving 
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them  to  disloyalty.  He  was  guided,  too,  in  a great  measure, 
by  the  example  of  Fox,  who,  when  he  found  his  party 
hopelessly  reduced,  had  retired  from  the  debates ; but, 
unlike  Fox,  he  resigned  his  seat  when  he  abstained  from 
parliamentary  business. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  wretched  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, it  would  have  cost  him  comparatively  little  to  retire 
from  active  politics ; for  he  possessed  all  the  resources  of 
happiness  that  are  furnished  by  a highly  cultivated  intel- 
lect, by  the  most  amiable  of  dispositions,  and  the  attach- 
ment of  innumerable  friends.  All  accounts  concur  in 
representing  him  in  private  life  as  the  simplest  and  most 
winning  of  mortals.  The  transparent  purity  of  his  life  and 
character,  a most  fascinating  mixture  of  vehemence  and 
benevolence,  a certain  guilelessness  of  appearance,  and  a 
certain  unconscious  oddity,  both  of  diction  and  gesture, 
gave  a peculiar  charm  and  pungency  to  his  conversation. 
Like  his  speeches,  it  was  tesselated  with  epigram  and 
antithesis,  full  of  strokes  of  a delicate,  original,  and 
laconic  humour,  of  curiously  minute  and  vivid  delineations 
of  character,  of  striking  anecdotes,  admirably  though 
quaintly  told.  He  had  seen  and  observed  much,  and  he 
possessed  a rare  insight  into  character,  and  a great 
originality  both  of  thought  and  of  expression.  Plunket 
said  of  his  conversation,  that  ‘ he  gave  results  rather  than 
processes  of  reasoning.  Every  sentence  was  a treasure.’ 

In  early  life  he  had  lived  much  alone,  but  he  came  to 
dread  the  melancholy  of  solitude,  though  he  always  hated 
large  and  mixed  assemblies.  He  was  happy  in  his  domestic 
life  ; happiest  of  all  when  he  could  gather  a few  congenial 
spirits  round  a small  dinner  table,  or  wander  with  them 
through  the  long  summer  day  listening  to  the  hum  of  the 
bees  among  the  lime  trees,  or  recalling  the  figures  and  the 
images  of  the  old  classical  world,  or  describing  with  a fine 
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and  delicate  criticism  the  eloquence  and  the  characters  of 
his  great  contemporaries.  He  had  a beautiful  old-world 
courtesy  to  both  young  and  old,  and  it  was  noticed  that,  like 
Louis  XIV.,  he  never  failed  to  return  the  bow  of  a child. 
Few  men  of  great  powers  who  spent  a long  life  in  the 
turmoil  of  public  affairs  have  ever  been  so  free  from  the 
element  of  personal  ambition.  Office  he  refused  to  take,  and 
his  private  fortune  was  more  than  sufficient  for  his  very 
moderate  wants. ^ ‘ Wealth,’  he  once  said,  ‘ makes  a man 
sad.  He  lives  for  others  who  don’t  care  for  him.  He 
becomes  a steward.’  He  disliked  both  the  show  and  the 
cares  of  a great  country  house,  but  his  own  home  amid 
the  Wicklow  Hills,  and  by  the  Dargle  stream,  though 
neither  stately  nor  spacious  according  to  English  measure- 
ments, lay  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  loveliest  valleys 
in  Ireland.  He  delighted  in  music  and  j^oetry,  and  his 
love  of  nature  amounted  to  a passion,  and  continued 
unabated  during  every  portion  of  his  life.  In  one  of 
Horner’s  letters  there  is  a charming  description  of  the 
enthusiasm  with  which,  when  an  old  man,  he  left  London 
to  visit  a county  which  was  famous  for  its  nightingales,  in 
order  that  he  might  enjoy  the  luxury  of  their  song.  There 
was  about  him  so  much  greatness  and  so  much  goodness, 
that  he  rarely  failed  to  win  the  love  and  the  veneration  of 
those  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  but  also  so  much 
oddity  that  he  usually  provoked  a smile.  With  much  mild 
dignity  of  manner  and  great  energy  of  intellect,  he  combined 
an  almost  childlike  simplicity  and  freshness  of  character. 
No  schoolboy  enjoyed  with  a keener  zest  a day’s  holiday  in 
the  country  ; and  Curran,  who  delighted  in  mimicking  his 
singularities,  described  him  conducting  a controversy  about 

* Moore  states,  on  the  authority  of  Harry  Bushe,  ‘ that  Grattan  died 
possessed  of  an  income  of  9,000Z.  a year,  owing  50,000Z.,  having  borrowed  to 
purchase.’ — Moore’s  Diary,  hi.  220. 
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the  respective  merits  of  two  pumps,  with  an  intensity  of 
earnestness  and  a measured  gravity  w^orthy  of  a great 
political  contest. 

It  is  a fine  saying  of  Coleridge  that  in  men  of  genius 
the  matured  judgment  of  the  man  is  combined  with  the 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  the  susceptibility  of  impressions  of 
the  child,  and  it  needs  but  little  acquaintance  with  bio- 
graphy to  perceive  that  these  last  elements  almost  invari- 
ably enter  into  the  composition  of  really  great  men.  It  is 
scarcely  less  true  of  the  temple  of  genius  than  of  the  temple 
of  Christianity,  that  he  who  would  enter  in  must  become 
as  a little  child. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  the  present  work 
to  paint  the  rebellion  of  1798.  Public  opinion 'had  but 
little  scope  during  a period  of  military  law  and  of  mob 
violence,  and  the  historians  of  the  two  countries  may  well 
let  the  curtain  fall  over  a scene  that  was  equally  dis- 
graceful to  both.  The  man  who  at  that  time  occupied  the 
first  position  in  the  public  mind  was,  be^^ond  all  question, 
Curran.  Seldom  has  Ireland  produced  a patriot  of  more 
brilliant  and  varied  talents ; and  although  there  w’ere 
grave  defects  in  his  private  character,  his  public  life  was 
singularly  unblemished,  and  few  of  his  contemporaries 
inspired  a larger  measure  of  affection.  Rising  from  the 
humblest  position,  he  early  attracted  public  attention  as 
a poet  of  no  mean  promise — a wit  of  almost  the  highest 
order — and  an  orator  who  might  compare  with  the  greatest 
of  his  countrymen.  If  his  speeches,  like  those  of  most 
lawyers,  are  somewhat  lax  and  inaccurate  in  their  style ; 
if  they  are  not  remarkable  either  for  depth  of  thought  or 
for  force  of  reasoning,  they  are  . characterised  at  least  by  a 
musical  flow  that  delights  even  in|’an  imperfect  and  un- 
corrected report,  and  by  powers  of  pathos,  imagination, 
and  humour  that  scarcely  met  in  an  equal  degree  in  any 
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of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  not  a great  lawyer,  but  he 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  advocates,  admirably  fitted  to 
sway  juries  and  a consummate  master  of  cross-examination. 
A member  of  a profession  where  all  promotion  depended  on 
the  Government,  and  was  then  given  from  political  motives, 
he  was  never  guilty  of  abandoning  a principle  or  swerving 
from  a public  duty.  At  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  he 
signalised  himself  by  volunteering  to  defend  an  old  priest 
who  had  been  maltreated  by  a Protestant  nobleman,  and 
whose  cause  no  other  member  of  the  Bar  was  willing  to 
adopt.  Lord  Clare  drove  him  from  the  Court  of  Chancery 
by  continual  evidences  of  dislike.  Lord  Carleton  hinted 
to  him  that  he  might  lose  his  silk  gown  for  his  defence  of 
the  United  Irishman  Neilson.  During  one  of  his  speeches  he 
is  said  to  have  been  interrupted  by  the  clash  of  the  arms  of 
an  angry  soldiery,  and  more  than  once  he  had  to  dread  those 
political  duels  by  which  dulness  so  often  revenged  itself  upon 
genius.  In  his  famous  speech  for  Hamilton  Rowan  he  could 
adopt  almost  without  alteration  the  exordium  of  Cicero’s 
defence  of  Milo,  but,  unlike  Cicero,  the  intimidating  circum- 
stances he  described  only  served  to  stimulate  his  eloquence. 
And  yet  this  man,  before  whose  sarcasm  and  invective 
perjured  witnesses  so  often  trembled ; this  man,  on  whose 
burning  eloquence  crowded  and  sometimes  hostile  courts 
hung  breathless  with  admiration  till  the  shadows  of  evening 
had  long  closed  in,  was  in  private  life  the  most  affable,  the 
most  gentle,  the  most  unassuming  of  friends.  The  brief- 
less barrister,  the  young  man  making  his  first  essays  of 
ambition,  the  bashful,  the  needy,  and  the  disappointed, 
found  in  him  the  easiest  of  companions,  and  acknowledged 
with  delight  that  his  social  qualities  were  as  fascinating  as 
his  eloquence. 

Like  his  great  contemporary  Erskine,  he  never  obtained 
in  Parliament  a position  corresponding  to  that  which  he 
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held  at  the  Bar  ; but  his  parliamentary  career,  if  not  very 
brilliant,  was  at  least  eminently  consistent  and  disinterested. 
He  made  his  maiden  speech  in  favour  of  Flood’s  Reform 
Bill ; he  took  part  in  almost  every  subsequent  effort  to 
purify  the  Parliament,  to  emancipate  the  Catholics,  to 
reduce  the  pensions,  to  ameliorate  the  criminal  code,  and 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  military  law,  and  he  laboured 
with  especial  earnestness,  though  without  success,  to 
assimilate  the  law  of  treason  in  Ireland  to  that  of  England, 
by  which  two  witnesses  were  necessary  for  a capital  con- 
viction. In  all  the  great  trials  of  ’98  he  was  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoners.  His  finest  effort  is  his  defence  of 
Hamilton  Rowan,  which  has  been  styled  by  the  first  of 
our  oratorical  critics  ^ the  most  eloquent  speech  ever 
delivered  at  the  Bar,  though  it  is  said  to  owe  a great 
deal  of  its  pre-eminence  to  the  fact  that  it  was  better 
reported  than  his  other  speeches.  It  was  on  that  occa- 
sion that  he  delivered  his  well-known  justification  of  the 
principle  of  ‘ universal  emancipation,’  which  had  been 
asserted  by  the  United  Irishmen,  and  denounced  by  the 
Crown  officers  as  treasonable.  ‘I  speak  in  the  spirit  of 
the  British  law,  which  makes  liberty  commensurate  with 
and  inseparable  from  the  British  soil ; which  proclaims 
even  to  the  stranger  and  the  sojourner,  the  moment  he 
sets  his  foot  on  British  earth,  that  the  ground  on  which  he 
treads  is  holy  and  consecrated  by  the  genius  of  universal 
emancipation.  No  matter  in  what  language  his  doom  may 
have  been  pronounced ; no  matter  what  complexion,  in- 
compatible with  freedom,  an  African  or  an  Indian  sun 
may  have  burnt  upon  him ; no  matter  in  what  disastrous 
battle  his  liberty  may  have  been  cloven  down ; no  matter 
with  what  solemnities  he  may  have  been  devoted  upon  the 
altar  of  slavery  ; the  first  moment  he  touches  the  sacred 

' Lord  Brougliam  in  his  defence  of  Hunt. 
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soil  of  Britain  the  altar  and  the  god  sink  together  in  the 
dust ; his  soul  walks  abroad  in  its  own  majesty ; his  body 
swells  beyond  the  measure  of  his  chains  that  burst  from 
around  him,  and  he  stands  redeemed,  regenerated,  and 
disenthralled  by  the  irresistible  genius  of  universal  eman- 
cipation.’ 

The  rebellion  of  ’98  was  at  last  suppressed,  and  the 
ministers  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  annihilate  the  Irish  Parliament.  The  notion  of  a Union 
had  been  more  than  once  propounded  in  both  countries. 
Cromwell  had  summoned  Irish  members  to  the  Parliament 
in  Westminster.  Many  eminent  writers  had  advocated  a 
Union,  among  others.  Sir  W.  Petty,  and  Adam  Smith  ; 
and  about  the  time  of  the  Union  with  Scotland  both 
Irish  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
had  indicated  their  strong  wish  that  a similar  measure 
might  be  carried  for  Ireland.  A Legislative  Union  ac- 
companied by  free  trade,  and  thus  abolishing  the  great 
mass  of  commercial  restrictions  under  which  Ireland 
then  suffered,  would  have  been  undoubtedly  accepted  at 
that  time  by  the  Irish  Protestants  with  enthusiasm,  and 
would  probably  have  been  viewed  at  least  with  indifference 
by  the  Irish  Catholics.  The  reply  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
however,  to  the  parliamentary  address  was  exceedingly 
discouraging  ; and  from  this  time  the  question  seems  to 
have  slept  till  1759,  when  a report  was  current  that  such 
a measure  was  contemplated  ; and  it  was  now  so  unpopular 
that  the  Dublin  mob  seized  a number  of  the  members  and 
made  them  swear  that  they  would  vote  against  it. 

The  unpopularity  of  all  notion  of  a Legislative  Union  in 
Ireland  for  a long  time  steadily  increased.  The  country  had 
grown  more  powerful  and  more  prosperous.  The  worst  of 
the  penal  laws  had  been  abolished  or  had  become  completely 
obsolete,  and  the  relations  between  the  Protestants  and 
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Catholics  were  far  more  harmonious.  Ireland  had  obtained 
under  Lord  North  a measure  of  free  trade  which  gave 
great  scope  to  her  native  industries,  and  though  free  trade 
with  England  was  not  yet  conceded,  the  strong  commercial 
motive  which  had  made  the  idea  of  a Union  popular  in  the 
early  years  of  the  century  was  much  weakened.  At  the 
same  time,  under  the  influence  of  Flood,  Grattan,  the 
volunteers,  and  the  American  Kevolution,  a strong  spirit 
of  nationality  had  arisen.  The  emancipation  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  by  the  Constitution  of  1782  at  once  recognised 
and  stimulated  it,  and  from  this  time  for  many  years  it 
was  acknowledged  by  the  best  judges  in  Ireland  that  even 
the  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  an  attempt 
to  carry  a Legislative  Union  would  be  most  dangerous. 
Corrupt  and  easily  influenced  as  the  Irish  Parliament  was, 
it  would  have  been  totally  impossible  to  induce  it  to  vote 
such  a measure. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  circumstances  that  made 
the  Union  so  unpopular  in  Ireland  made  it  in  the  eyes  of 
the  English  ministers  especially  desirable.  It  was  the  con- 
viction of  a succession  of  viceroys  and  of  some  of  the  most 
considerable  English  statesmen  that  the  link  of  connection 
binding  the  two  countries  together  under  the  Constitution 
of  1782  was  so  slender  that  it  could  not  resist  any  serious 
strain  of  conflicting  interests  or  sentiments.  The  geo- 
graphical situation  of  Ireland  ; the  strange  system  under 
which  the  Irish  Executive  fluctuated  with  the  changes  of 
English  parties ; and  the  complete  absence  of  any  power 
capable  of  superintending  and  unifying  the  common  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  Empire  made  the  dangers  of 
dissension  and  disruption  very  great.  It  is  true  that  the 
Irish  Parliament  consisted  as  yet  of  men  who  were  attached 
to  the  Empire  by  the  strongest  ties,  both  of  feeling  and 
interest,  and  who  had  shown  themselves  during  the  great 
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French  wars  fervently  and  almost  unanimously  loyal,  and 
it  was  also  true  that  the  English  Government  exercised  a 
very  real  control  over  its  proceedings.  The  House  of  Lords 
was  completely  under  its  influence.  Peerages  had  long 
been  granted  almost  exclusively  with  a view  to  ensure 
ministerial  influence,  and  the  bishops,  who  were  absurdly 
numerous  in  proportion  to  their  flocks,  might  with  the 
rarest  exceptions  be  always  counted  on.  The  Irish  House 
of  Commons  contained  a considerable  body  of  men  who  in 
ability,  in  independence,  in  high  character  and  in  know- 
ledge of  the  country  were  eminently  fitted  to  represent  the 
best  elements  in  Irish  life.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
in  no  subsequent  period  have  the  property  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  Irish  gentry  been  so  adequately  represented,  or 
so  large  a portion  of  the  best  Irish  talent  enlisted  in  the 
public  service.  But  it  was  impossible  that  a House  of 
Commons  could  be  really  independent  in  which  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  members  sat  for  nomination  boroughs,  the 
great  majority  of  them  belonging  to  men  who  were  in 
close  connection  with  the  Government,  and  it  was  the 
universally  recognised  rule  that  the  member  of  a nomination 
borough,  unless  he  had  bought  his  seat,  was  bound  on  all 
great  occasions  to  vote  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
his  patron  or  else  to  resign. 

It  was,  however,  quite  clear  that  the  two  great  questions 
of  parliamentary  ref orm  and  Catholic  Emancipation  could  not 
be  for  ever  adjourned,  and  if  the  nomination  boroughs  were 
swept  away  and  a considerable  Catholic  element  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  feared  that  the  centri- 
fugal tendency  would  operate  with  greatly  increased  force. 
English  ministers  very  generally  convinced  themselves  that 
unless  the  Constitution  of  1782  was  materially  modified 
the  ultimate  alternative  must  be  a Legislative  Union  or 
a separation. 
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Pitt,  as  we  have  seen,  had  made  a serious  effort  in  1785 
to  meet  the  difficulty  by  proposals  wffiich  would  have 
bound  Ireland  by  much  closer  commercial  ties  with 
England  and  the  Empire.  If  his  original  scheme  had  been 
carried  into  effect  the  tie  of  the  connection  would  have  been 
greatly  strengthened,  and  there  is  much  reason  to  believe 
that  he  would  have  then  gladly  favoured  a moderate 
parliamentary  reform  and  at  least  acquiesced  in  large  con- 
cessions to  the  Catholics.  When,  however,  his  propositions 
were  altered  in  England  and  finally  defeated  in  Ireland,  he 
appears  to  have  definitely  abandoned  all  notion  of  seriously 
reforming  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  to  have  supported 
those  who  believed  that  it  must  be  the  main  object  of  the 
Government  to  maintain,  and  even  to  increase,  the  influence 
of  the  Executive  over  its  composition.  The  dissension 
between  the  two  Parliaments  on  the  Regency  question 
strengthened  this  determination,  and  the  enormous  creation 
of  peerages,  pensions  and  places  that  followed  greatly 
aggravated  the  situation.  A Place  Bill  which  obliged 
members  who  accepted  places  or  pensions  to  vacate  their 
seats  had  a liberal  aspect,  but  in  truth  it  served  the  same 
policy,  for  it  gave  the  Government  the  power  of  largely 
changing  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons  with- 
out the  necessity  of  a dissolution. 

The  possibility  of  a Union  of  Parliaments  had  for  a long 
time  been  frequently  noticed  in  both  countries  in  newspapers 
and  pamphlets.  Even  before  the  emancipation  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  and  especially  at  the  time  of  the  American 
War,  the  idea  had  been  much  discussed,  and  xArthur 
Young  speaks  of  its  great  unpopularity  in  Ireland.  In  the 
debates  on  the  amended  commercial  relations,  it  was 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Parliaments  of  both  countries. 
In  England  most  members  wdio  touched  on  the  subject 
viewed  it  favourably.  In  Ireland  there  was  not  a voice  in 
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its  favour.  Grattan  in  emphatic  language  warned  the 
Parliament  that  such  a scheme  v;as  probably  in  contempla- 
tion, and  he  denounced  it  with  implacable  hostility.  In 
1786  Charlemont,  in  a letter  to  Flood,  expressed  truly  the 
prevailing  feeling.  ‘ The  English  papers,’  he  wrote,  ‘ have 
lately  been  infested  with  the  idea  of  a Union,  but  except  for 
them  I know  nothing  of  it ; neither  can  I suppose  it 
possible  that  such  a notion  can  have  entered  into  the  heads 
of  our  present  administrators.  When  we  had  no  Constitu- 
tion the  idea  was  scarcely  admissible.  What,  then,  must  it 
be  now  ? ’ Opinions  even  in  England  were  much  divided 
about  it.  Dean  Tucker,  one  of  the  best  political  writers  of 
his  time,  wrote  a pamphlet  in  favour  of  it.  Wilberforce  on 
one  occasion  observed  that  it  would  be  a good  measure,  but 
impracticable,  for  the  people  would  never  consent.  Burke 
was  decidedly  unfavourable,  believing  it  would  be  injurious 
to  both  countries.  ‘Do  not  unite  with  us,’  Dr.  Johnson 
once  said  to  an  Irish  gentleman  ; ‘ we  would  unite  with  you 
only  to  rob  you.’ 

The  introduction  of  the  Catholic  democracy  into  the 
Constitution  by  the  Belief  Bill  of  1793  does  not  appear  to 
have  materially  affected  the  Irish  hostility  to  a Union. 
There  may  have  been  a few  men  who  shared  the  views  of 
Fitzgibbon  on  the  subject,  but  they  were  still  a small  and 
scattered  minority,  and  no  recognised  party  in  Ireland  would 
as  yet  even  tolerate  the  idea. 

But  the  dangers  of  the  ensuing  years  shook  many. 
The  great  French  war  was  raging,  and  there  was  a party  in 
Ireland,  though  not  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  who  were  in 
warm  sympathy  with  France.  There  were  constant  fears 
of  invasion.  A French  fleet  actually  reached  Bantry  Bay, 
and  a French  landing  was  only  prevented  by  the  accident 
of  the  weather.  Sedition  was  spreading  rapidly,  and  after 
the  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  religious  animosities  sprang 
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forth  into  a new  vigour.  Over  a great  part  of  the  island 
anarchy  prevailed,  and  multiplying  crimes  and  dangers, 
and  anticipations  of  evil  shook  the  confidence  of  many  in 
the  stability  of  the  Constitution. 

It  was,  however,  the  United  Irishmen  and  the  rebellion 
of  1798  that  killed  the  Irish  Parliament.  The  rebellion 
was  directed  against  that  Parliament.  It  was  suppressed 
by  that  Parliament,  and  its  most  important  result  was  to 
make  the  destruction  of  that  Parliament  possible.  The 
struggle  in  Wexford  assumed  the  character  of  a religious 
war,  and  was  on  both  sides  disgraced  by  horrible  cruelties. 
The  members  of  the  two  creeds  who  had  been  for  many 
years  approximating  were  now  once  more  parted  by  a great 
gulf,  and  the  formation  of  the  Orange  Society  and  the 
great  part  which  Orangemen  had  borne  in  putting  down 
the  rebellion  gave  Protestant  ascendency  a peculiarly 
irritating  and  insulting  character.  The  passions  aroused 
on  both  sides  by  the  rebellion  were  such  as  to  make  all 
harmonious  government  in  Ireland  far  more  difficult  than 
in  the  past.  The  Protestants  passed  into  that  condition 
of  terrified  ferocity  to  which  ruling  races  are  always  liable 
when  they  find  themselves  a small  minority  in  the  midst 
of  a fierce  rebellion.  ‘ The  minds  of  the  people,’  wrote 
Lord  Cornwallis,  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  ‘ are 
now  in  such  a state  that  nothing  but  blood  will  satisfy 
them.’  ‘ Even  at  my  table,  where  you  will  suppose  I do 
all  I can  to  prevent  it,  the  conversation  always  turns  on 
hanging,  shooting,  burning,  and  so  forth ; and  if  a priest 
has  been  put  to  death  the  greatest  joy  is  expressed  by  the 
whole  company.’  The  Catholics  were  equally  sanguinary. 
A prominent  rebel,  who  was  executed  on  Vinegar  Hill,  and 
whose  confession  is  preserved  in  the  ‘ Castlereagh  Corre- 
spondence,’ gives  a graphic  account  of  their  proceedings  : 

‘ Every  man  that  was  a Protestant  was  called  an  Orange- 
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man ; and  everyone  was  to  be  killed,  from  the  poorest 
man  in  the  country.  Before  the  rebellion  I never  heard 
there  was  any  hatred  between  Catholics  and  Protestants ; 
they  always  lived  peaceably  together.  I always  found  the 
Protestants  better  masters  and  more  indulgent  landlords 
than  my  own  religion.  During  the  rebellion  I never  saw 
anyone  interfere  to  prevent  murder  but  one  Byrne,  who 
saved  a man.’ 

In  this  state  of  feeling  the  prospect  of  the  Catholic 
question  being  peacefully  solved  in  a separate  Irish 
Parliament  greatly  receded,  and  when  the  Government 
announced  to  the  Catholics  their  inexorable  determina- 
tion to  resist  to  the  last  Catholic  Emancipation  in  such 
a Parliament,  while  at  the  same  time  they  clearly 
intimated  to  them  that  if  a Union  were  carried  they 
intended  to  give  the  Catholics  political  equality,  to  admit 
them  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  to  commute  the  tithes, 
and  to  pay  the  priests,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  found 
some  real  support  for  the  Union  in  the  Catholic  ranks. 
To  humiliate  their  conquerors  was  not  without  its  charm, 
and  it  was  believed  that  some  of  the  most  Catholic  parts 
of  Ireland  were  those  that  would  especially  gain  by  the 
Union. 

In  democratic  Ulster,  a few  months  before,  such  a 
measure  would  have  encountered  the  fiercest  resistance, 
but  here,  too,  powerful  influences  were  at  work.  The 
Presbyterians  of  the  north  had  long  resented  more  bitterly 
than  any  other  class  the  corruption  and  anomalies  of  the 
Irish  representation,  and  the  United  Irish  movement,  which 
sprang  chiefly  in  Ulster,  was  primarily  a revolt  against 
the  existing  constitution  of  the  Parliament.  It  had  become 
plain  that  the  prospect  of  reforming  it  had  in  the  last 
months  greatly  diminished,  and  if  the  Union  curtailed  the 
representation  of  Ireland,  it  might  at  least  be  expected  to 
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sweep  away  the  aristocratic  government  and  the  nomination 
boroughs.  The  scheme  of  the  United  Irishmen  had  failed, 
and,  what  was  more  important,  their  ideal  had  disappeared. 
Their  dream  had  been  a close  alliance  between  Protestants 
and  Catholics  in  order  to  obtain  by  their  joint  efforts  a 
purely  democratic  government.  Some  would  have  accepted 
a democratic  Parliament  under  the  British  flag.  Another, 
and  a growing,  section  looked  forward  to  a separate  re- 
public. But  the  massacres  of  Scullabogue,  of  Vinegar  Hill, 
and  of  Wexford  Bridge  checked  their  zeal.  The  Protestant 
republicans  started  back  with  horror  at  the  spectacle  of 
the  religious  war  in  Leinster,  and  with  very  inconsiderable 
exceptions  they  refused  to  take  part  in  a struggle  in  which 
Father  Murphy  and  Father  Roche  were  the  leaders.  The 
alliance  was  definitely  broken,  and  many  who  a few  months 
before  had  ardently  aspired  to  a separate  Ireland,  were 
now  convinced  that  such  an  Ireland  with  an  overwhelming 
Catholic  population  would  be  a very  different  thing  from 
what  they  had  imagined. 

It  was  urged  that  under  such  circumstances  Ulster  would 
readily  accept  the  Union  as  a compromise.  A larger  Regium 
Donum  for  the  Presbyterian  ministers  was  agreed  to  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  allegiance  of  a very  influential  class  ; 
the  prospect  of  a commutation  of  tithes  was  held  out  as 
certain  to  follow  the  Union  and  it  would  at  least  mitigate 
one  of  the  chief  grievances  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  it 
was  at  the  same  time  represented  to  them  that  the  linen 
trade,  which  was  the  great  manufacture  of  Ulster,  was 
certain  to  derive  an  increased  security,  and  likely  to  obtain 
an  increased  extension  from  the  Union.  There  is  no 
reason  for  believing  that  Ulster  and  the  Presbyterians  of 
Ulster  were  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  it,  but  it  is  certain 
that,  under  the  mfluences  I have  described,  it  found  some 
honest  support  in  the  north,  and  that  among  those  who  did 
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not  favour  it  there  was  an  amount  of  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence that  in  the  old  days  of  the  volunteers  would  have 
appeared  incredible. 

It  was  among  the  Protestants  of  the  Established  Church 
that  the  Union  was  certain  to  encounter  the  strongest 
opposition.  They  formed  the  governing  class  of  Ireland, 
and  the  vast  majority  were  undoubtedly  hostile.  The 
attitude  of  the  representatives  of  the  counties  and  of  the 
large  towns  who  represented  their  true  and  uninfluenced 
sentiments  was  decisive,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  on  this 
great  question  there  was  a perfect  agreement  between  the 
more  liberal  Protestants  who  followed  the  banner  of 
Grattan  and  Ponsonby,  and  the  Orangemen  who  repre- 
sented the  fiercest  and  most  intolerant  form  of  Protestant 
ascendency.  Next  to  the  country  gentry,  the  truest  test 
of  the  genuine  Protestant  opinion  was  to  be  found  in 
the  Bar.  The  legal  profession  in  Ireland  was  at  this 
time  exceedingly  prosperous.  Incomes  at  the  Bar  were 
probably  larger  than  at  any  subsequent  period,  and  the 
profession  included  an  unusually  large  number  of  men  of 
brilliant  intellect  and  eminently  independent  characters. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  these,  including  nearly  all 
the  foremost  men,  were  to  the  last  steady  opponents  of 
the  Union. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  the  Union  was  in  some  important 
respects  very  hostile  to  their  professional  interests.  It 
transferred  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  and  in  more  in- 
direct ways  much  other  legal  business  to  London,  and 
it  made  it  impossible  to  pursue  simultaneously  a po- 
litical and  legal  career.  The  Irish  Parliament  was  full 
of  lawyers,  and  when  the  law  courts  and  the  Parlia- 
ment were  in  close  proximity  able  men  took  a foremost 
place  in  both.  The  removal  of  the  Parliament  to  a city 
more  than  300  miles  from  the  Irish  law  courts  made 
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this  impossible,  and  it  ’was  only  after  steam  had  connected 
the  two  capitals  that  it  again  became  possible  in  a small 
and  imperfect  degree  to  combine  an  Irish  legal  career  with 
parliamentary  life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Irish 
Chancellor  was  the  most  ardent  supporter  of  the  Union, 
and  the  whole  patronage  of  the  Government  was  steadily, 
profusely,  and  exclusively  emplo^^ed  in  its  favour.  One  of 
the  great  complaints  that  w’as  made  in  the  succeeding 
generation  was  the  number  of  inferior  and  incompetent 
men  who  filled  legal  posts  on  account  of  their  support  of 
the  Union.  At  the  inception  of  the  measure  a meeting  of 
the  Irish  Bar,  which  seems  to  have  been  attended  by  all 
its  more  active  and  eminent  members,  had  discussed  the 
measure  with  great  thoroughness  and  ability,  and  had  con- 
demned it  by  166  to  32. 

It  was  calculated,  however,  that  if  the  Protestants  of 
the  Established  Church  were  unsupported  either  by  Presby- 
terian or  Catholic  opinion,  their  resistance  might  be  over- 
borne, and  also  that  the  events  of  the  preceding  months 
must  have  done  something  to  shake  their  attachment  to 
the  separate  Constitution  of  Ireland.  The  horrible  scenes 
of  massacre  and  panic  that  had  taken  place  during  the 
rebellion ; the  fierce  religious  divisions  that  had  been 
aroused,  the  proved  existence  in  Ireland  of  a party  who  had 
adopted  with  enthusiasm  the  subversive  and  predatory 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  who  were 
prepared  to  welcome  a foreign  invasion,  were  all  well  fitted 
to  alarm  the  owners  of  property.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Union  proposal  was  so  hastily  pressed  was  because  the 
Government  desired  to  avail  itself  of  the  time  when  the 
panic  created  by  the  rebellion  had  not  yet  gone  down,  and 
when  military  government  was  still  in  force. 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  done  if  the  private  interests 
of  those  who  returned  the  gi*eat  majority  of  the  Irish 
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members  were  contrary  to  the  Union,  and  accordingly  the 
system  was  adopted  of  treating  the  nomination  boroughs  as 
private  property  and  compensating  the  patrons  at  the  rate 
of  7,500?.  for  each  seat.  Eighty  boroughs  returning  160 
members  were  thus  purchased  for  a sum  of  1,260,000?., 
which  was  added  to  the  National  Debt  of  Ireland.  There 
were  some  close  boroughs  which  were  to  be  allowed  to  send 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  as  in  such  cases 
their  value  would  be  rather  enhanced  than  diminished,  no 
compensation  was  required. 

This  part  of  the  Union  scheme  has  been  much  de- 
nounced. It  is  true  that  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832  the  recognition  of  nomination  boroughs  as  private 
property  was  repudiated  by  all  parties  in  England,  and  it 
was  a natural  complaint  of  Irish  politicians  that  the 
finances  of  Ireland  should  have  been  burdened  by  the  vast 
sum  which  had  been  expended  in  buying  out  her  Parlia- 
ment without  the  consent  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  open  constituencies.  The 
justification,  however,  of  the  compensation  to  the  borough- 
owners  is  simple  necessity.  Except  by  a coup  d'etat, 
neither  a real  reform  of  the  Irish  Parliament  nor  a Union 
could  have  been  carried  without  it.  Pitt  in  his  English 
Reform  Bill  of  1785  had  proposed  to  recognise  the  principle 
in  England,  and  even  the  United  Irishmen,  when  proposing 
a scheme  of  most  democratic  reform,  had  acknowledged  the 
necessity  of  compensating  the  borough-owners.  The  com- 
pensation was  given  irrespective  of  their  politics,  and  about 
one- third  part  of  it  went  to  opponents  of  the  Union. 

Another  method  which  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
winning  the  support  of  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  was  the  introduction  into  the  Union 
scheme  of  a clause  which  was  believed  to  be  a permanent 
and  unalterable  guarantee  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of 
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that  Church.  The  abolition  of  tithes  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Established  Church  were  among  the  most  powerful 
agencies  by  which  the  French  revolutionists  and  their 
disciples  in  all  countries  sought  to  wdn  popular  support, 
and  long  before  the  French  Revolution  the  danger  to  the 
Church  had  always  been  put  in  the  first  place  by  the 
adversaries  of  concessions  to  the  Catholics.  Both  Flood 
and  Charlemont  had  objected  to  Catholic  Emancipation  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  lead  to  the  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  advo- 
cates of  Catholic  Emancipation  had  always  rejected  the 
prophecy  with  indignation.  By  the  Union  it  was  main- 
tained that  the  Church  would  be  placed  in  absolute  security, 
and  this  security  was  one  of  the  special  grounds  upon 
which  the  Protestants  were  urged  to  support  it.  The 
Church  being  placed  under  the  protection  of  a legislature 
which  was  likely  at  all  times  to  remain  mainly  Protestant, 
it  was  imagined  that  no  serious  danger  could  menace  it. 

The  stress  laid  upon  these  considerations  by  the  Govern- 
ment advocates  of  the  Union  was  very  great.  ‘ With  the 
Union,’  wrote  the  Secretary  Cooke,  ‘ Ireland  w^ould  be  in  a 
natural  situation  ; for,  all  the  Protestants  of  the  Empire 
being  united,  she  would  have  the  proportion  of  fourteen  to 
three  in  favour  of  her  Establishment,  wRereas  at  present 
there  is  a proportion  of  three  to  one  against  it.’  ‘ So  long 
as  the  separation  shall  continue,’  said  Castlereagh,  ‘ the 
Church  of  Ireland  will  ever  be  liable  to  be  impeached  upon 
local  grounds.  Nor  will  it  be  able  to  maintain  itself 
effectually  against  the  argument  of  ph}^sical  force.  But 
when  once  completely  incorporated  with  the  Church  of 
England,  it  will  be  placed  upon  such  a strong  and  natural 
foundation  as  to  be  above  all  apprehensions  and  alarms.’ 

But  in  addition  to  the  guarantee  derived  from  the 
essentially  Protestant  character  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
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it  was  urged  that  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  might  be  made  a matter  of  distinct  treaty 
obligation ; placing,  as  Irish  Churchmen  fondly  believed,  its 
destruction  beyond  the  competence  even  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament ; making  its  maintenance  an  essential  and 
fundamental  portion  of  the  compact  under  which  the  Irish 
Protestant  Parliament  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  the  legislative  power  of  Ireland.  The 
5th  Article  of  the  Act  of  Union  appears  to  have  been  drawn 
up  through  the  influence  of  Archbishop  Agar  and  Bishop 
O’Beirne.  It  laid  down  ‘ that  the  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  as  now  by  law  established,  be  united  into  one  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church,  to  be  called  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  ; that  the  doctrine,  worship,  disci- 
pline and  government  of  the  said  United  Church  shall  be 
and  shall  remain  in  full  force  for  ever,  as  the  same  are  now 
by  law  established  for  the  Church  of  England  ; and  that 
the  continuance  and  preservation  of  the  said  United  Church 
as  the  Established  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  shall 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  an  essential  and  fundamental 
part  of  the  Union  ; and  that  in  like  manner  the  doctrine, 
worship,  discipline  and  government  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land shall  remain  and  be  preserved  as  the  same  are  now 
established  by  law  and  by  the  Acts  for  the  Union  of  the 
two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland.’ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  article  had  a consider- 
able effect  in  securing  the  support  of  the  Protestant 
episcopacy,  and  although  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Protestant  clergy  in  general  took  any  active  part  in  favour 
of  the  Union,  this  clause  in  it  cannot  have  been  un- 
acceptable to  them.  For  more  than  a generation  it  was 
regarded  by  English  politicians  as  of  binding  force.  In 
the  Bill  for  Catholic  Emancipation  which  was  brought 
forward  by  Grattan  in  1813,  the  permanent  and  inviolable 
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Establishment  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland  was  asserted  in  the  preamble  to  be 
an  essential  part  of  our  free  Constitution,  and  the  abolition 
of  religious  disqualifications  was  recommended,  as  tending  by 
destroying  religious  animosities  to  promote  its  interests. 
When  Plunket  devoted  his  splendid  gifts  to  pleading  the 
cause  of  Catholic  Emancipation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
he  at  the  same  time  declared  that  to  uproot  the  Protestant 
Establishment  in  Ireland  would  be  to  shake  the  foundations 
of  the  Empire,  and  that  the  two  countries  must  be  separated 
before  the  Establishment  could  be  abandoned.^  When  the 
Catholics  were  at  last  admitted  into  Parliament,  it  was  on 
the  condition  of  taking  an  oath  binding  them  to  use  no 
privilege  the  Act  gave  them  ‘ to  disturb  or  weaken  the 
Protestant  religion  or  Protestant  government  of  the  United 
Kingdom,’  and  Sir  Eobert  Peel  has  left  an  emphatic  testi- 
mony of  the  intentions  of  the  authors  of  this  oath  to  treat 
Catholic  Emancipation  as  a compact  by  which  the  Catholics 
obtained  seats  in  Parliament  on  the  condition  of  abdicating 
for  ever  all  intention  of  impairing  the  Protestant  character 
of  the  Establishment.^  The  King’s  Coronation  Oath  also 
bound  him  to  maintain  and  preserve  inviolably  the  Settle- 
ment of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  as  by 

‘ PlunkeVs  Life,  ii.  297.  See,  too,  his  most  emphatic  statements  in 
his  great  speech  on  Catholic  relief  in  1821,  ibid.  pp.  20-67. 

2 ‘ In  1829  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  were  removed  by 
the  legislature,  and  the  measure  by  which  that  object  was  effected  partook 
also  of  the  nature  of  a compact  as  distinguished  from  an  ordinary  law.  . . . 
By  that  Act  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  were  led  to'believe  that  all  inten- 
tion to  subvert  the  present  Church  Establishment,  as  settled  by  law 
within  these  realms,  was  most  solemnly  disclaimed  and  utterly  aban- 
doned. They  were  assured,  on  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  that  no 
privilege  which  the  Act  confers  would  be  exercised  to  disturb  or  weaken  the 
Protestant  religion  or  the  Protestant  Government  within  these  realms.  . . . 
They  little  thought  that  wdthin  five  years  from  the  passing  of  that  Act,  the 
powers  which  it  conferred  would  be  exercised  to  subvert  the  Church 
Establishment,  so  far  as  regards  the  property  of  the  Church.’  April  2, 
1835. 
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law  established,  and  the  full  legal  rights  and  privileges  of 
its  bishops  and  clergy,  and  many  who  were  not  fanatics 
contended  that  the  plain  and  natural  meaning  of  this  oath 
was  that  the  King  should  exercise  the  power  the  Constitu- 
tion had  given  him  of  refusing  his  assent  to  any  measure 
the  direct  and  avowed  object  of  which  was  to  destroy  that 
Settlement  or  abolish  those  privileges.  The  conviction 
that  repeal  would  be  followed  by  disestablishment  was  one  of 
the  reasons  that  arrayed  the  great  majority  of  the  Protes- 
tants in  hostility  to  O’Connell,  and  the  connection  between 
the  two  measures  was  clearly  recognised.  When  Lord 
John  Russell  in  1835  was  endeavouring  to  apply  a very 
small  part  of  the  Irish  Church  revenues  to  secular  purposes, 
Gladstone,  in  a speech  of  consummiate  eloquence,  denounced 
the  policy  of  the  Whig  leader,  and  predicted  the  consequences 
that  might  flow  from  it.  ‘ The  noble  lord  invited  them  to 
invade  the  property  of  the  Church  in  Ireland.  He  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  considered  that  they  had  abundant  reasons  for 
maintaining  that  Church,  and  if  it  should  be  removed  he 
believed  that  they  would  not  be  long  able  to  resist  the 
repeal  of  the  Union.’  * 

I have  elsewhere  written  in  great  detail  the  history  of 
the  Irish  Union,  of  the  methods  by  which  it  was  carried 
and  of  the  fluctuations  of  public  opinion  concerning  it,  and 
I cannot  here  repeat  the  story.  That  there  were  some 
honest  and  disinterested  men  among  those  who  voted  for 
it  cannot  reasonably  be  questioned.  Conolly,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  members  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  had  long  been  in  favour  of  such  a measure. 
Lord  Gosford,  while  supporting  the  Union,  most  honour- 
ably refused  to  accept  an  offer  of  promotion  in  the 
peerage  lest  his  motives  should  be  misconstrued,  and 
there  were  no  doubt  cases  in  which  those  who  obtained 


‘ Hansard,  3rd  ser.  xxvii.  512. 
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peerages  and  places  as  supporters  of  the  measure  were 
sincerely  in  its  favour.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  some  of 
those  wdio  opposed  it,  opposed  it  less  on  the  ground  of  its 
abstract  demerits  than  on  account  of  the  time  and  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  put  forward.  The  father  of  Miss 
Edgeworth,  who  was  a member  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  and  a man  of  great  integrity  and  good  sense, 
is  an  example  of  this  class.  ‘ I am  an  Unionist,’  he  wrote 
to  his  friend  Erasmus  Darwin,  ‘but  I vote  and  speak 
against  the  Union  now  proposed  to  us.  ...  It  is  mtended 
to  force  this  measure  down  the  throats  of  the  Irish  though 
five-sixths  of  the  nation  are  against  it.  Now,  though  I 
think  such  an  Union  as  would  identify  the  nations,  so  that 
Ireland  should  he  as  Yorkshire  to  Great  Britain,  would  be 
an  excellent  thing ; yet  I also  think  that  the  good  people 
of  Ireland  ought  to  be  persuaded  of  this  truths  and  not 
be  dragooned  into  submission.  The  minister  avows  that 
seventy-two  boroughs  are  to  be  compensated — i.e.  bought — 
by  the  people  of  Ireland  with  one  million  and  a half  of 
their  own  money  ; and  he  makes  this  legal  by  a small 
majority  made  up  chiefly  of  these  very  borough  members. 
When  thirty-eight  county  members  out  of  sixty-four  are 
against  the  measure,  and  twenty-eight  counties  out  of 
thirty-two  have  petitioned  against  it,  this  is  such  abomi- 
nable corruption  that  it  makes  our  parliamentary  sanction 
worse  than  ridiculous.’ 

When,  however,  all  deductions  are  made  it  is  a patent 
and  indisputable  fact  that  the  Union  was  carried  through 
the  Irish  Parliament  in  opposition  to  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  its  unbrihed  members  ; of  the  representatives  of 
the  independent  constituencies  and  of  the  vast  preponder- 
ance of  its  best  talent.  It  was  carried  by  a majority  largely 
composed  of  placemen  and  pensioners,  and  by  an  amount 
of  corruption  unsurpassed  if  not  unequalled  in  the  history 
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of  representative  governments.  Wholesale  dismissals  of  all 
placemen  who  refused  to  support  the  measure  or  to  induce 
their  relatives  to  do  so,  the  uniform  and  steady  employment 
of  all  Government  patronage  in  the  Church,  the  army,  the 
law  and  the  revenue  with  the  sole  object  of  carrying  it,  the 
systematic  bribing  of  borough -owners  or  important  members 
by  peerages  or  promotions  in  the  peerage,  or  promotions  in 
the  Church,  or  promotions  to  the  Bench— these  were  the 
means  by  which  the  opposition  was  broken  down.  In  a 
single  list  Cornwallis  enumerated  sixteen  persons  who  were 
to  be  raised  to  the  peerage  on  account  of  their  services  in 
carrying  the  Union — all  of  them  members  of  or  connected 
with  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  course  of  his  short 
Viceroyalty  twenty-eight  Irish  peerages  were  created,  six  Irish 
peers  obtained  English  peerages  on  account  of  Irish  services, 
twenty  Irish  peers  obtained  a higher  rank  in  the  peerage. 

With  the  great  concentration  of  borough  patronage  in 
a few  hands,  such  methods  were  irresistible.  In  a single 
instance  a peer  who  had  declared  himself  hostile  to  the 
Union  was  induced,  after  long  bargaining,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  an  English  peerage  and  a promised  mar- 
quisate,  to  transfer  no  less  than  eight  seats  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  ministers  gave  a positive  assurance 
that  they  were  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  carry  the  Union, 
and  that  no  defeat  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  induce 
them  to  desist  from  their  resolution.  They  cannot,  it  is 
true,  be  accused  of  having  paid  no  attention  to  opinions 
outside  the  House.  They  had,  as  we  have  seen,  offered 
large  inducements  to  the  different  classes  of  the  com- 
munity; they  made  great  efforts  to  procure  addresses  in 
favour  of  the  Union,  and  they  expended  much  money  in 
subsidising  the  press.  But  when  the  Opposition  urged  that 
a measure  of  such  a momentous  character  ought  to  be 
brought  before  the  constituencies  by  a dissolution  they 
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were  met  by  an  indignant  denial.  It  is  a memorable  fact, 
indicating  the  power  of  the  Tory  reaction  which  followed 
the  French  Revolution,  that  this  doctrine  was  denounced  by 
Pitt  as  palpable  and  flagrant  Jacobinism.  The  Government 
not  only  showed  no  desire  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  but  it  even  strenuously  laboured  to  separate  the 
representatives  from  their  influence.  ‘ It  seems,’  wrote  the 
Duke  of  Portland  to  Lord  Castlereagh  in  1799,  ‘as  if  the 
cry  of  Dublin  had  carried  away  many  gentlemen  whose 
interests  in  all  respects  must  be  benefited  by  a Union ; and 
I have  seen  with  some  surprise,  as  well  as  with  real  con- 
cern, a deference  expressed  for  the  opinion  of  constituents 
which  I conceive  to  have  been  as  unnecessary  as  it  is 
certainly  unconstitutional.’  ^ ‘ The  clamour  out  of  doors,’ 

wrote  Lord  Cornwallis  in  the  same  year,  ‘ is  chiefly  to  be 
apprehended  as  furnishing  the  members  within  with  a 
plausible  pretext  for  acting  in  conformity  to  their  own 
private  feelings.’  ^ 

A few  sentences  from  one  of  the  speeches  of  Grey  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  broadly  sum  up  the  situa- 
tion. ‘ Twenty-seven  counties  have  petitioned  against  the 
measure.  The  petition  from  the  county  of  Down  is  signed 
by  upwards  of  17,000  respectable  independent  men,  and  all 
the  others  are  in  a similar  proportion.  Dublin  petitioned 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  city,  and  each  of  the  Corpora- 
tions in  it  followed  the  example.  Drogheda  petitioned 
against  the  Union,  and  almost  every  other  town  in  the 
kingdom  in  like  manner  testified  its  disapprobation.  Those 
in  favour  of  the  measure  possessing  great  influence  in  the 
country  obtained  a few  counter-petitions  ; yet  though  the 
petition  from  Down  was  signed  by  17,000,  the  counter-peti- 
tion was  signed  only  by  415.  Though  there  were  107,000 


* Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ii.  146. 
2 Cornwallis  Correspondence,  iii.  31. 
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who  had  signed  petitions  against  the  measure,  the  total 
number  of  those  who  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  it  did 
not  exceed  3,000  ; and  many  of  these  even,  only  prayed  that 
the  measure  might  be  discussed.  ...  In  fact  the  nation  is 
nearly  unanimous,  and  this  great  majority  is  composed  not 
of  fanatics,  bigots,  and  Jacobins,  but  of  the  most  respectable 
in  every  class  in  the  community.  . . . There  are  three 
hundred  members  in  all  [in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons], 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  these  strenuously  opposed 
the  measure,  among  whom  were  two-thirds  of  the  county 
members,  the  representatives  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  and 
almost  all  the  towns  which  it  is  proposed  shall  send 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.’  ^ 

In  the  first  session,  however,  in  which  the  question  of 
the  Union  was  brought  before  the  Irish  Parliament  the 
Government  failed  to  carry  it.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
in  which,  in  all  normal  times  and  on  all  ordinary  questions 
the  Government  majorities  were  overwhelming,  the  clause 
in  the  Address  approving  of  a Union  was  rejected  by 
111  to  106,  and  the  illumination  of  Dublin  attested  the 
delight  of  the  people.  Castlereagh  especially  noticed  ‘ the 
warmth  of  the  country  gentlemen,  who  spoke  in  great 
numbers,  and  with  much  energy  against  the  question,’  and 
thirty-four  voted  against  the  Government,  while  only 
seventeen  supported  it.  Speaker  after  speaker  declared  in 
the  most  emphatic  terms  that  the  feeling  of  the  country, 
and  especially  of  its  loyal  classes,  was  in  determined  op- 
position to  the  scheme,  and  they  challenged  the  Govern- 
ment to  test  their  assertion  by  a dissolution.  Ponsonby, 
however,  and  Lord  Corry  failed  in  their  attempt  to  induce 
the  House  to  pass  a resolution  pledging  it  in  no  future  time 
to  accept  a Union,  and  several  country  gentlemen  took  the 

‘ Parliamentary  History,  xxxv.  60.  I have  noticed  in  my  History  some 
small  inaccuracies  in  this  statement. 
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opportunity  of  declaring  that  it  was  on  the  Union  question, 
and  on  this  alone,  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Dobbs,  a lawyer  of  some  talents  and  the  purest 
patriotism,  but  whose  influence  was  impaired  by  an  extra- 
ordinary monomania  on  the  subject  of  prophecy,^  brought 
forward  a series  of  measures  for  the  purpose  of  tranquillising 
the  country,  comprising  Reform,  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  the  pajunent  of  the  priests  ; but  the  previous  question 
was  carried,  and  an  attempt  of  the  Opposition  to  provide 
against  any  possible  recurrence  of  the  Regency  difference  m 
a separate  Irish  Parliament  by  a Bill  providing  that  the 
person  who  was  ipso  facto  Regent  of  England  should  be 
always  with  the  same  powers  Regent  in  Ireland,  was 
equally  unsuccessful.  The  object  of  this  Bill  was  to  take 
away  one  of  the  principal  arguments  urged  in  favour  of  a 
Legislative  Union,  and  the  House  showed  itself  very  ready 
to  accept  it,  but  at  the  last  stage  Lord  Castlereagh 
succeeded  in  postponing  it. 

The  demand  of  the  Opposition  that  the  opinions  of  the 
country  should  be  tested  by  a dissolution  was  absolutely 
refused.  With  the  great  preponderance  of  nominated 
members  a dissolution  could  not  have  very  materially 
altered  the  balance  of  power,  but  it  would  probably  have 
produced  a decisive  manifestation  of  the  opinion  of  the  free 

' He  believed  that  Armagh  is  Armageddon.  The  Irish,  it  appears,  of 
Armagh  is  Armaceaddon  ; c and  g are  interchangeable  letters,  and  thus,  by 
contraction,  we  should  have  Armageddon.  Armaceaddon  means  the  hill  of 
the  prophet,  and  some  ‘ eminent  Hebrew  scholar  ’ considered  that 
Armageddon  meant  much  the  same.  Dobbs  also  considered  that  the 
‘ white  linen  ’ in  the  Apocalypse  alluded  to  the  linen  trade  in  Ireland,  the 
sea  of  glass  to  its  insular  position,  the  harps  borne  by  the  angels  to  its 
national  arms,  and  that  the  Giant’s  Causeway  was  the  Stone  of  Daniel.  He 
wrote  two  books,  A Short  View  of  Prophecy,  and  A Universal  History, 
both  in  letters  to  his  son.  Unlike  most  persons  who  indulge  in  these 
eccentric  opinions,  he  was  as  liberal  as  he  was  patriotic,  and  was  selected 
by  Grattan  to  carry  the  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws 
to  the  volunteers  at  Dungannon. 
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constituencies.  But  without  a dissolution  the  Place  Act, 
obliging  place-owners  to  vacate  their  seats,  enabled  the 
Government  to  change  the  composition  of  the  House  to 
such  a degree  as  to  secure  an  assured  majority.  Some 
members  who  would  not  vote  for  the  Union  accepted  lucra- 
tive offices  and  vacated  their  seats,  and  the  conversion  of 
great  borough-owners  obliged  their  anti-Union  representa- 
tives in  the  House  of  Commons,  according  to  the  received 
code,  to  accept  nominal  offices  and  retire  from  Parliament. 
All  these  seats  were  filled  by  members  brought  in  for  the 
express  purpose  of  carrying  the  Union.  Some  of  them 
were  Englishmen  wholly  unconnected  with  Ireland.  Some 
w^ere  generals  of  the  Staff.  In  this  way,  in  the  words  of 
Grey,  ‘ a Bill  framed  for  preserving  the  purity  of  Parlia- 
ment was  abused  and  no  less  than  sixty-three  seats  were 
vacated.’ 

All  these  vacancies  occurred  or  were  created  between 
the  prorogation  of  Parliament  in  1799  and  the  Union 
debates  in  1800,  and  they  gave  the  Government  a consider- 
able and  disciplined  majority  in  the  last  session  of  the 
Irish  Parliament.  The  English  Cabinet  wished  the  Bill 
to  be  pressed  on  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  but  Castlereagh 
deprecated  undue  haste.  ‘ It  must  be  considered,’  he  said, 
‘that  we  have  a minority  consisting  of  120  members, 
well  combined  and  united ; that  many  of  them  are  men  of 
the  first  weight  and  talent  in  the  House  ; that  thirty- seven 
of  them  are  members  for  counties  ; that  great  endeavours 
have  been  used  to  inflame  the  kingdom  ; that  petitions 
from  twenty- six  counties  have  been  procured  ; that  the 
city  of  Dublin  is  almost  unanimous  against  it,  and  with 
such  an  opposition  so  circumstanced  and  supported,  it  is 
evident  much  management  must  be  used.’  ^ 

No  man  can  have  hated  the  task  that  w^as  imposed  on 
* Cornwallis  Correspondence,  iii.  206. 
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him  more  than  Cornwallis.  Ilis  letters  furnish  a vivid 
picture  of  his  feelings  and  of  the  class  of  men  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal.  In  one  of  them  he  applied  to  himself  with 
remarkable  candour  the  lines  of  Swift : 

From  hell  a viceroy  devil  ascends, 

His  budget  with  corruption  crammed, 

The  contributions  of  the  damned, 

Which  with  unsparing  hand  he  strows 
Through  Courts  and  Senate  as  he  goes. 

‘ The  political  jobbery  of  this  country,’  he  writes,  ‘ gets 
the  better  of  me.  ...  I trust  that  I shall  live  to  get  out  of 
this  most  cursed  of  all  situations,  and  most  repugnant  to 
my  feelings.  How  I long  to  kick  those  whom  my  public 
duty  obliges  me  to  court ! ’ ‘ My  occupation  is  now  of  the 

most  unpleasant  nature,  negotiating  and  jobbing  with  the 
most  corrupt  people  under  heaven.  I despise  and  hate 
myself  every  hour  for  engaging  in  such  dirty  work,  and  am 
supported  only  by  the  reflection  that  without  an  Union  the 
British  Empire  must  be  dissolved.’  ^ About  the  character 
of  the  majority  he  had  no  illusions.  ‘ The  nearer  the  great 
event  approaches,’  he  wrote,  ‘ the  more  are  the  needy  and 
interested  senators  alarmed  at  the  effects  it  may  possibly 
have  on  their  interests  and  the  provision  for  their  families, 
and  I believe  that  half  of  our  majority  would  be,  at  least, 
as  much  delighted  as  any  of  our  opponents  if  the  measure 
could  be  defeated.’  ^ 

Castlereagh,  however,  who  was  the  more  immediate 
agent  in  corrupting,  appears  to  have  discharged  his  task 
with  a perfect  equanimity.  He  described  it  in  a happy 
phrase  as  ‘ to  buy  out  and  secure  to  the  Crown  for  ever 
the  fee  simple  of  Irish  corruption,  which  has  so  long  en- 
feebled the  powers  of  Government  and  endangered  the 
connection.’ 

‘ Cormvallis  Correspondence,  iii.  100-102.  ^ ibid.  iii.  228. 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  have  aroused  the 
most  passionate  indignation  among  all  those  who  cherished 
the  idea  of  Irish  nationality,  and  who  looked  upon  the 
Constitution  of  1782  as  the  charter  of  Irish  independence. 
In  Parliament  the  speeches  of  Plunket  and  of  some  of  his 
legal  colleagues  w^ere  masterpieces  of  powerful  reasoning, 
and  should  be  studied  by  all  who  desire  to  know  the  light 
in  which  the  measure  then  appeared  to  some  of  the  most 
disciplined  Irish  intellects.  It  would,  indeed,  be  scarcely 
possible  to  find  in  the  whole  compass  of  parliamentary 
eloquence  speeches  breathing  a more  intense  bitterness. 
‘ I will  make  bold  to  say,’  said  Plunket,  ‘ that  licentious 
and  impious  France,  in  all  the  unrestrained  excess  which 
anarchy  and  atheism  have  given  birth  to,  has  not  com- 
mitted a more  insidious  act  against  her  enemy  than  is 
now  attempted  by  the  professed  champion  of  the  cause  of 
civilised  Europe  against  her  friend  and  ally  in  the  time 
of  her  calamity  and  distress — at  the  moment  when  our 
country  is  filled  with  British  troops — when  the  loyal  men 
of  Ireland  are  fatigued  and  exhausted  by  their  efforts  to 
subdue  the  rebellion — efforts  in  which  they  had  succeeded 
before  those  troops  arrived — whilst  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  is  suspended  — whilst  trials  by  court-martial  are  carry- 
ing on  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom— whilst  the  people 
are  taught  to  think  they  have  no  right  to  meet  or  delibe- 
rate, and  whilst  the  great  body  of  them  are  so  palsied  by 
their  fears  or  worn  down  by  their  exertions  that  even  this 
vital  question  is  scarcely  able  to  rouse  them  from  their 
lethargy — at  a moment  wdien  we  are  distracted  by  domestic 
dissensions — dissensions  artfully  kept  alive  as  the  pretext 
of  our  present  subjugation  and  the  instrument  of  our 
future  thraldom.’ 

‘ For  centuries,’  said  Bushe,  ‘ the  British  Parliament 
and  nation  kept  you  down,  shackled  your  commerce  and 
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paralysed  your  exertions,  despised  your  characters  and 
ridiculed  your  pretensions  to  any  privileges,  commercial 
or  constitutional.  She  has  never  conceded  a point  to  you 
which  she  could  avoid,  nor  granted  a favour  which  was 
not  reluctantly  distilled.  They  have  been  all  wrung 
from  her  like  drops  of  blood,  and  you  are  not  in  posses- 
sion of  a single  blessing  (except  those  which  you  derived 
from  God)  that  has  not  been  either  purchased  or  extorted 
by  the  virtue  of  your  own  Parliament  from  the  illiberality 
of  England.’ 

The  language  of  Saurin  was  still  stronger.  ‘ If  a 
Legislative  Union,’  he  said,  ‘ should  be  so  forced  upon 
this  country  against  the  will  of  its  inhabitants  it  would 
be  a nullity,  and  resistance  to  it  would  be  a struggle 
against  usurpation,  and  not  a resistance  against  law. 
You  may  make  it  binding  as  a law,  but  you  cannot  make 
it  obligatory  on  conscience.  It  will  be  obeyed  as  long 
as  England  is  strong,  but  resistance  to  it  will  be  in  the 
abstract  a duty,  and  the  exhibition  of  that  resistance  will 
be  a mere  question  of  prudence.’  ‘ When  I take  into 
account,’  said  Burrowes,  ‘ the  hostile  feelings  generated  by 
this  foul  attempt,  by  bribery,  by  treason,  and  by  force,  to 
plunder  a nation  of  its  liberties  in  the  hour  of  its  distress, 
I do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  every  sentiment  of 
affection  for  Great  Britain  will  perish  if  this  measure  pass, 
and  that,  instead  of  uniting  the  nations,  it  will  be  the  com- 
mencement of  an  era  of  inextinguishable  animosity.’ 

Grattan,  who  more  than  any  other  living  man  was 
identified  with  the  Constitution  of  1782,  was  outside 
Parliament  and  much  broken  in  health  when  the  great 
question  of  the  Union  was  introduced,  and  he  did  not 
appear  upon  the  scene  during  the  first  session  of  its  dis- 
cussion. His  illness  had  taken  a nervous  form  which  in 
the  opinion  of  those  who  were  about  him  altogether 
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incapacitated  him  from  exciting  political  effort,  and  his 
star  which  had  once  shone  so  brightly  over  Irish  politics, 
was  for  a time  obscured  or  eclipsed.  He  had  totally  failed 
in  his  last  parliamentary  campaign  to  arrest  the  policy 
which,  as  he  too  truly  predicted,  was  leading  the  country 
to  rebellion,  but  his  efforts  had  mortally  offended  the 
dominant  faction  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  rage  and 
passion  and  panic  produced  by  the  rebellion  every  effort 
was  made  to  discredit  him.  The  fact  that  he  had  been  the 
steady  advocate  of  parliamentary  reform  and  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  that  these  had  been  taken  up  as  watch- 
words by  the  United  Irishmen,  and  the  fact  that  as  a 
parliamentary  leader  he  had  come  into  slight  and  occasional 
contact  with  men  who  were  afterwards  implicated  in  the 
rebellion,  were  abundantly  made  use  of.  Shameful  libels 
shamefully  countenanced  by  men  in  authority  were  directed 
against  him,  and  an  absurd  deposition  of  an  obscure  in- 
former accusing  him  of  having  been  sworn  in  as  a United 
Irishman,  though  it  was  so  false  and  so  clearly  refuted  that 
the  Government  acknowledged  that  it  could  not  possibly 
be  sustained  in  a law  court,  was  made  the  excuse  for 
denouncing  him  as  if  he  had  been  a convicted  traitor. 
His  name  was  struck  off  the  Privy  Council.  His  portrait 
was  removed  by  the  authorities  of  Trinity  College  from 
their  Examination  Hall,  and  replaced  by  that  of  Lord  Clare. 
The  Corporation  of  Dublin  disfranchised  him.  The  Guild 
of  Dublin  Merchants  struck  his  name  off  their  rolls,  and 
the  tide  of  obloquy  and  ingratitude  ran  so  fiercely  against 
the  greatest  and  best  of  living  Irishmen  that  he  retired  for 
several  months  to  England. 

A sudden  change,  however,  passed  over  the  feelings  of 
the  country  when  the  determination  of  the  Government 
to  abolish  the  Irish  Parliament  was  announced.  Those 
who  regarded  the  destruction  of  that  Parliament  as  the 
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extinction  of  Irish  liberty  naturally  felt  that  the  foremost 
Irish  orator  and  the  author  of  the  Constitution  of  1782 
must  not  be  absent  from  their  councils. 

It  was  on  January  15,  1800,  that  the  Irish  Parliament 
met  for  its  last  session,  and  it  at  once  plunged  into  a 
debate  on  an  amendment  of  Parsons’  condemning  the 
Union.  It  was  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  brilliant 
ever  heard  within  its  walls,  and  it  extended  through  the 
whole  night  and  far  into  the  succeeding  day.  On  that 
very  day  Grattan’s  friends  purchased  for  him  a seat  for 
the  nomination  borough  of  Wicklow,  which  had  just  become 
vacant.  By  the  consent  of  the  sheriff  the  election  was 
held  at  midnight.  At  five  in  the  morning  of  the  16th 
Grattan  was  aroused  from  his  bed,  and  two  hours  later  he 
appeared  in  the  House.  He  wore  the  uniform  of  the 
volunteers.  He  was  so  feeble  that  he  could  only  walk  with 
the  assistance  of  two  friends,  and  his  head  hung  drooping 
upon  his  chest,  but  an  unwonted  fire  sparkled  in  his  eye, 
and  the  flush  of  deep  emotion  mantled  his  cheek.  There 
was  a moment’s  pause,  an  electric  thrill  passed  through 
the  House,  and  a long  wild  cheer  burst  from  the  galleries. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  rose  to  speak,  but  his  strength  failed 
him,  and  he  obtained  leave  to  address  the  House  sitting.  For 
a few  moments  his  voice  was  so  feeble  that  it  was  almost 
inaudible.  Soon,  however,  was  witnessed  that  spectacle, 
among  the  grandest  in  the  whole  range  of  mental  pheno- 
mena, of  mind  asserting  its  supremacy  over  matter,  of  the 
power  of  a strong  passion  and  of  a great  genius  nerving  a 
feeble  and  an  emaciated  frame.  As  the  fire  of  oratory 
kindled,  as  the  angel  of  enthusiasm  touched  those  pallid 
lips  with  the  living  coal,  as  the  old  scenes  crowded  on  the 
speaker’s  mind,  and  the  old  plaudits  broke  upon  his  ear,  it 
seemed  as  though  the  force  of  disease  was  neutralised,  and 
the  buoyancy  of  youth  restored.  His  voice  gained  a deeper 
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power,  his  action  a more  commanding  energy,  his  eloquence 
an  ever-increasing  brilliancy.  For  more  than  two  hours 
he  poured  forth  a stream  of  epigram,  of  argument,  and  of 
appeal.  He  traversed  almost  the  whole  of  that  complex 
question,  he  grappled  with  the  various  arguments  of  ex- 
pediency the  ministers  had  urged  ; but  he  placed  the  issue 
on  the  highest  of  grounds.  ‘ The  thing  he  proposes  to  buy 
is  what  cannot  be  sold — liberty.’  When  he  at  last  con- 
cluded, it  must  have  been  felt  by  all  his  friends  that  if  the 
Irish  Parliament  could  have  been  saved  by  eloquence  it 
would  have  been  saved  by  him.  He  had  been  for  some 
time  vehemently  denounced  in  Parliament,  and  Corry  now 
attempted  to  crush  him  by  a violent  attack.  Grattan 
treated  his  adversary  with  contemptuous  silence  till  the 
assault  had  been  three  times  repeated,  when  he  terminated 
the  contest  by  a brief  but  crushing  invective,  and  a duel, 
in  which  Corry  was  wounded,  was  the  result. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  no  eloquence  and  no 
arguments  could  save  the  Constitution  of  Ireland.  In 
division  after  division  Grattan  was  defeated,  and  he  saw 
with  an  ineffable  anguish  the  edifice  which  he  had  done 
so  much  to  construct  sinking  into  inevitable  dissolution. 
Night  after  night  the  contest  was  vainly  prolonged  with  a 
feverish  and  impassioned  earnestness.  Yet,  even  at  that 
period,  hope  was  not  quite  extinguished  in  his  party.  They 
saw  that  a Union  was  inevitable,  but  some,  at  least,  looked 
beyond  it.  ‘ I know,’  said  Goold,  ‘ that  the  ministers  must 
succeed,  yet  I will  not  go  away  with  an  aching  heart, 
because  I know  that  the  liberties  of  the  people  must 
ultimately  triumph.  The  people  must  at  present  submit, 
because  they  cannot  resist  120,000  armed  men  ; but  the 
period  will  occur  when,  as  in  1782,  England  may  be  weak, 
and  Ireland  sufficiently  strong  to  recover  her  lost  liberties.’ 
Nor  were  the  last  words  of  Grattan  devoid  of  hope  : ‘ The 
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Constitution,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘ may  for  a time  be  lost,  but 
the  character  of  the  people  cannot  be  lost.  The  ministers 
of  the  Crown  may  perhaps  at  length  find  out  that  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  put  down  for  ever  an  ancient  and  respectable 
nation  by  abilities,  however  great,  or  by  corruption,  how- 
ever irresistible.  Liberty  may  repair  her  golden  beams, 
and  with  redoubled  heat  animate  the  country.  The  cry  of 
loyalty  will  not  long  continue  against  the  principles  of 
liberty.  Loyalty  is  a noble,  a judicious,  and  a capacious 
principle,  but  in  these  countries,  loyalty  distinct  from 
liberty  is  corruption,  not  loyalty.  The  cry  of  the  connection 
will  not  in  the  end  avail  against  the  principles  of  liberty. 
Connection  is  a wise  and  a profound  policy,  but  connection 
without  an  Irish  Parliament  is  connection  without  its  own 
principle,  without  analogy  of  condition,  without  the  pride 
of  honour  that  should  attend  it — is  innovation,  is  peril, 
is  subjugation— not  connection.  . . . Identification  is  a 
solid  and  imperial  maxim,  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  freedom,  necessary  for  that  of  empire,  but  without  union 
of  hearts,  with  a separate  government,  and  without  a sepa- 
rate parliament,  identification  is  extinction,  is  dishonour, 
is  conquest  not — identification.  Yet  I do  not  give  up  my 
country.  I see  her  in  a swoon,  but  she  is  not  dead. 
Though  in  her  tomb  she  lies  helpless  and  motionless,  still 
there  is  on  her  lips  a spirit  of  life,  and  on  her  cheek  a glow 
of  beauty  : 

Thou  art  not  conquered  : beauty’s  ensign  yet 

Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks, 

And  death’s  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there. 

While  a plank  of  the  vessel  stands  together,  I will  not 
leave  her.  Let  the  courtier  present  his  flimsy  sail,  and 
carry  the  light  bark  of  his  faith  with  every  new  breath  of 
wind ; I will  remain  anchored  here  with  fidelity  to  the 
fortunes  of  my  country,  faithful  to  her  freedom,  faithful  to 
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her  fall.’  These  were  the  last  words  of  Grattan  in  the 
Irish  Parliament. 

In  England,  Sheridan  resisted  the  measure  at  every 
step  of  its  progress  with  persevering  earnestness.  He 
moved  that  its  consideration  should  be  delayed  till  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  Ireland  had  been  ascertained, 
but  his  motion  was  defeated  by  30  to  206.  ‘ I would 

have  fought  for  that  Irish  Parliament,’  he  afterwards 
exclaimed  to  Grattan — ‘ ay,  up  to  the  knees  in  blood  ! ’ 
Among  the  speakers  on  the  measure  in  the  House  of  Lords 
was  Lord  Byron,  who  described  it  as  the  ‘ union  of  the 
shark  with  its  prey.’  All  opposition,  however,  was  fruit- 
less, and  the  Bill  received  the  royal  assent  on  August  1. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  much  special  pleading 
and  by  the  suppression  of  great  masses  of  antagonistic  facts 
to  disguise  the  character  of  this  transaction.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, by  such  travesties  of  history  that  the  Union  can  be 
properly  defended.  What  may  be  truly  said  is  that  Pitt  in 
the  whole  of  his  Irish  policy  was  actuated  only  by  public 
motives,  and  not  by  any  considerations  of  party  advantage 
or  personal  ambition,  and  that  no  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
ever  more  purely  disinterested  than  Lord  Cornwallis. 
The  conviction  of  these  men  was  that  in  the  existing  state 
of  Ireland  the  Constitution  of  1782  could  not  prove 
permanent ; that  it  must  necessarily  lead  to  a collision 
between  the  two  legislatures  and  probably  eventually  to  a 
disruption  of  the  Empire.  In  the  midst  of  a most  dan- 
gerous war  and  at  a time  when  Ireland  was  still  torn  by 
savage  anarchy  and  fierce  contending  passions,  they 
believed  that  it  was  possible  by  one  great  measure  to 
consolidate  the  Empire  and  at  the  same  time  to  grant  such 
favours  to  the  Catholic  population  as  would  set  at  rest  the 
most  dangerous  questions  that  distracted  the  country,  and 
gradually  assuage  the  bitterness  of  civil  war. 
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If  the  Irish  Parliament  had  been  a disaffected  body ; if 
it  had  consisted  mainly  or  in  any  considerable  degree  of 
men  like  the  majority  of  the  present  representatives  of 
Ireland  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  who  are  in  habitual 
hostility  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire  and  in  habitual 
sympathy  with  its  enemies,  I do  not  think  the  means  by 
which  the  Union  was  carried  would  have  been  greatly  blamed. 
The  existence  of  such  an  assembly  exercising  all  the  moral 
and  administrative  powers  of  an  independent  Parliament  in 
a country  which  lies  only  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
British  coast,  and  is  of  vital  importance  to  its  security, 
would  be  a danger  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  at  a time 
when  England  was  engaged  in  a life  and  death  struggle 
with  the  power  of  Napoleon  its  abolition  would  have  been 
an  object  of  capital  importance.  Whether  it  was  effected 
by  a coup  d’etat  or  by  the  more  pacific  means  that  were 
actually  adopted  would  have  signified  but  little.  A 
supreme  State  necessity  would  have  been  its  justification, 
and  in  the  ethics  of  politics  the  safety  of  the  State  must 
dominate  over  all  other  considerations. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  too  clearly  understood  that  this 
was  not  the  situation  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  Parliament 
was  an  intensely  loyal  body,  which  had  invariably  done  all 
that  was  in  its  power  to  support  England  in  her  foreign 
struggles  ; which  had  just  signalised  itself  by  suppressing 
rebellion  with  drastic  severity ; which  contained  a much 
smaller  number  of  opponents  of  the  war  and  sympathisers 
with  France  than  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  As  far 
as  the  immediate  security  of  England  was  concerned  there 
was  no  reason  whatever  for  its  abolition.  It  was  only  with 
a view  to  distant  contingencies  and  on  the  broad  lines  of 
general  policy  that  the  measure  could  be  defended.  Even 
if  it  was  in  itself  unquestionably  good,  Pitt  should  not,  in 
my  opinion,  under  such  circumstances  have  forced  it 
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through  until  a majority  of  the  members  for  the  county 
constituencies  and  for  the  great  towns  had  been  prepared 
to  support  it ; until  martial  law  had  been  abolished  and  the 
panic  of  the  rebellion  had  gone  down ; until  a dissolution 
on  the  question  had  shown  that  there  was  a real  preponder- 
ance of  independent  opinion  in  its  favour ; until  he  had 
obtained  a moral  certainty  that  he  could  carry  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  |he  great  measures  of  relief  which  he 
had  intended  to  follow  it. 

As  is  well  known,  he  intended  to  make  the  Union  a part 
of  a large  policy  of  conciliation,  including  the  admission  of 
Catholics  into  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  commutation 
of  tithes,  and  the  payment  of  the  priests.  This  scheme  has 
been  represented  as  an  extraordinary  instance  of  political 
genius.  Lord  Macaulay,  who  has  done  more  than  any 
other  writer  to  accredit  this  opinion,  has  described  Pitt’s 
project  of  combining  in  a single  measure  the  Legislative 
Union  of  the  two  countries,  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics,  and  the  payment  of  their  priests,  as  ‘ a scheme 
of  policy  so  grand  and  so  simple,  so  righteous  and  so 
humane,  that  it  would  alone  entitle  him  to  a high  place 
among  statesmen.’  Such  a judgment  seems  to  me  entirely 
erroneous.  The  project  of  a Union,  and  the  project  of 
settling  the  Catholic  question  by  admitting  Catholics  to 
Parliament,  and  by  paying  their  priests,  were  no  novelties. 
They  had  for  years  been  commonplace  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion in  political  circles ; and  one  of  the  standard  argu- 
ments against  emancipating  the  Catholics  had  been  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  give  them  such  power  in  a local 
Parliament.  The  expediency  of  combining  the  two  projects 
was  perfectly  obvious.  The  idea  was  so  self-evident  that  it 
must  have  been  suggested  at  a hundred  dinner-tables,  and 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  it  should  not  have  occurred  to 
any  statesman  who  approved  of  both  measures,  and  who 
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was  seeking  to  make  the  first  popular  in  Ireland.  The 
Union  was  emphatically  one  of  that  class  of  measures  in 
which  the  scope  for  statesmanship  lies  not  in  the  concep- 
tion but  in  the  execution.  Had  Pitt  carried  it  without 
offending  the  national  sentiment ; had  he  enabled  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  people  to  look  back  on  it  with  affec- 
tion or  with  pride  ; had  he  made  it  the  means  of  allaying 
discontent  and  promoting  loyalty,  he^  would,  indeed,  have 
achieved  a feat  of  consummate  statesmanship. 

Unfortunately,  the  political  condition  of  Ireland  one 
hundred  years  after  the  Union  furnishes  an  only  too  con- 
clusive proof  of  his  failure.  Burke,  in  his  ‘ Letters  on  a 
Begicide  Peace,’  when  reviewing  the  elements  of  strength 
on  which  England  could  confide  in  her  struggle  with  re- 
volutionary France,  placed  in  the  very  first  rank  the  co- 
operation of  Ireland.  At  the  present  day  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  most  impartial  men  would  regard  Ireland  in  the  event 
of  a great  European  war  rather  as  a source  of  weakness  than 
of  strength.  After  the  lapse  of  a century,  four-fifths  of  the 
Irish  representatives  are  in  open  hostility  to  the  Union,  and 
mdeed  to  the  Empire.  It  is  unfortunately  incontestable  that 
the  lower  orders  in  Ireland  show  themselves  as  opposed 
to  the  system  of  government  under  which  they  live  as  the 
Hungarian  people  have  ever  been  to  Austrian  or  the  Eoman 
people  to  Papal  rule ; that  Irish  disloyalty  is  multiplying 
enemies  of  England  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken  ; 
and  that  multitudes  of  Irish  Catholics  still  profess  to  look 
back  with  affection  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  although  no 
Catholic  could  sit  within  its  walls ; although  it  was  only 
during  the  last  seven  years  of  its  independent  existence 
that  Catholics  could  vote  for  its  members  ; although  it 
consisted  mamly  of  the  very  class  whom  it  has  become 
a great  object  of  Irish  popular  politics  to  ruin  or  to  expel ; 
although  its  last  act  was  the  suppression  of  a rebellion 
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whose  leaders  are  now  the  popular  heroes  of  Ireland. 
Whatever  evils  the  Union  may  have  averted,  whatever 
benefits  it  may  have  bestowed,  it  certainly  cannot  be  said 
to  have  made  Ireland  a loyal  country.  Among  its  opponents 
were  many  of  the  most  loyal  men  in  Ireland  ; and  Lord 
Charlemont,  who  died  shortly  before  the  measure  was  con- 
summated, summed  up  the  feelings  of  many  in  the  em- 
phatic sentence  with  which  he  protested  against  it.  ‘It 
would  more  than  any  other  measure,’  he  said,  ‘ contribute 
to  the  separation  of  two  countries,  the  perpetual  connection 
of  which  is  one  of  the  warmest  wishes  of  my  heart.’ 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  mainly  due  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Catholic  question  was  treated. 
The  first  great  question  before  the  English  ministers  was 
whether  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment should  be  made  a part  of  the  Act  of  Union.  Corn- 
wallis in  Ireland,  and  Dundas  in  England,  greatly  desired 
it  ; Cornwallis  invariably  maintained  that  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  Union  depended  mainly  upon  the  speedy 
concession  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  Canning  had 
advised  Pitt  to  postpone  the  Union  scheme  mitil  a 
period  in  which  he  could  combine  it  with  that  measure. 
Of  the  wishes  of  Pitt  there  could  be  little  doubt,  but 
the  difficulties  before  him  were  insuperable.  Clare,  who 
was  the  strongest  of  the  Irish  supporters  of  the  Union,  was 
also  the  bitterest  opponent  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
he  commanded  many  votes  in  both  Houses.  He  was  quite 
aware  that  the  ministers  began  the  Union  campaign  full  of 
‘ Popish  projects,’  but  he  believed  that  he  had  induced  them 
definitely  to  abandon  them.  Though  their  most  powerful 
supporter,  he  appears  to  have  been  kept  altogether  in  the 
dark  about  the  negotiations  into  which  they  entered  with 
the  Catholic  prelates,^  and  he  himself  valued  the  Union 

* Lord  Holland  says  : ‘ Lord  Hobart  afterwards  assured  me  that  both 
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largely  as  a means  of  defeating  altogether  the  hopes  of  the 
Catholics.  The  King  was  in  a somewhat  similar  position. 
He  had  long  since  announced  his  inexorable  hostility  to  the 
admission  of  Catholics  to  Parliament,  placing  his  opposition 
on  the  highest  moral  grounds  and  declaring  that  he  could 
not  consent  to  such  a measure  without  breaking  his 
Coronation  Oath. 

At  the  same  time  the  ministers,  while  anxious  not  to 
alienate  the  anti-Catholic  followers  of  Clare,  were  sincerely 
desirous  of  extending  constitutional  privileges  to  the 
Catholics.  Cornwallis  warned  them  that  in  the  existing 
state  of  Ireland  a strenuous  Catholic  opposition  would 
make  it  impossible  to  carry  the  Union,  and  they  recognised 
that  the  success  of  the  Union  depended  upon  its  bringing 
with  it  some  boon  that  might  be  sufficiently  great  to 
counteract  in  some  measure  its  extreme  unpopularity. 
The  Scotch  Union  had  thrown  open  to  Scotchmen  the 
whole  trade  of  the  English  Colonies  in  America  from 
which  they  had  before  been  excluded ; had  relieved  an 
intense  poverty,  and  brought  with  it  a great  and  speedy 
advance  of  commercial  prosperity.  But  this  colonial 
trade  had  been  thrown  open  to  Irishmen  in  1779,  and 
the  last  decades  of  the  Irish  Parliament  had  been  marked 
by  great  and  incontestable  and  rapidly  increasing  material 
prosperity.  The  establishment  of  free  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  by  the  Union  was  a real  boon,  but  it 
was  not  sufficiently  great  or  sufficiently  calculated  to  strike 
the  imagination,  nor  did  it  bring  any  such  immediate 

he  and  Lord  Clare  had  been  deceived  by  Mr,  Pitt,  and  that  he  would  have 
voted  against  the  Union  had  he  suspected  at  the  time  that  it  was  connected 
with  any  project  of  extending  the  concessions  already  made  to  the  Irish 
Catholics.  The  present  Lord  Clare’s  report  of  his  father’s  views  of  the 
whole  matter  tallies  with  this  account  of  the  transaction.’ — Memoirs  of  the 
Whig  Party,  i,  162.  See,  too,  on  the  indignation  of  Lord  Clare  at  what 
he  called  the  ‘ deception  ’ that  was  practised  on  him,  the  Castlereagh 
Correspondence,  iv.  47,  50. 
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increase  of  wealth  as  to  counteract  the  evil  effects  of  the 
measure.  The  great  Catholic  concessions  alone  could  have 
done  this,  and  on  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  on  this 
momentous  occasion  the  future  loyalty  of  the  Irish 
Catholics  largely  depended. 

Lord  Castlereagh  entered  into  confidential  relations 
with  the  Catholic  bishops  at  the  very  beginning  of  1799, 
with  the  object  of  securing  their  support  for  the  Union. 
The  first  inducement  he  put  forward  was  that,  whatever 
postponement  there  might  be  of  the  political  claims  of  the 
Catholic  laity,  the  Government  desired  without  delay  to 
make  an  independent  provision  for  the  Catholic  priesthood 
under  regulations  and  safeguards  such  as  the  bishops 
would  accept  as  compatible  with  their  doctrines,  discipline, 
and  influence. 

This  step  proved  perfectly  successful,  and  it  at  once 
secured  the  allegiance  of  the  Catholic  episcopacy  to  the 
Union.  At  a meeting  which  was  held  at  Maynooth  in  the 
middle  of  January,  the  four  archbishops  and  the  six  senior 
Catholic  bishops  agreed  to  accept  with  gratitude  the  pay- 
ment of  the  priests,  and  at  the  same  time  to  grant  the 
Government  a right  of  veto  over  all  future  episcopal  ap- 
pointments as  a guarantee  of  their  loyalty.  In  the  next 
generation  the  Catholic  episcopacy  took  a directly  opposite 
course,  and  the  veto  controversy  greatly  retarded  Catholic 
Emancipation,  but  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  in 
January  1799  the  bishops  by  a vote,  which  was  accepted 
as  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Irish  episcopacy,  agreed  to 
the  Government  terms,  and  agreed  also  that  the  nomination 
of  all  parish  priests  with  a certificate  that  they  had  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  should  be  regularly  certified  to  the 
Government.  The  endowment  of  the  priests  was  intended 
to  correspond  with  the  increase  of  the  Eegium  Donum 
to  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  both  measures  were 
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a part  of  the  Union  campaign.  If  these  measures  had 
been  carried  out,  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
towards  England  would  probably  have  been  materially 
modified. 

The  negotiations  about  the  political  claims  of  the 
Catholics  were  more  intricate  and  more  prolonged.  The 
ministers  agreed  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  Catholic 
Emancipation  concurrently  with  the  Union,  and  the  bishops, 
to  whom  they  confided  their  conclusion,  fully  acquiesced 
in  the  postponement.  On  two  points  the  Government 
announced  a clear  and  definite  decision.  One  was  that 
they  were  resolved  inexorably,  and  for  all  future  time,  and 
by  all  the  means  m their  power,  to  oppose  the  admission 
of  Catholics  into  a separate  Irish  Parliament.  With  the 
enormous  influence  over  that  Parliament  which  they  pos- 
sessed, this  amounted  to  an  absolute  proscription,  from 
which  the  Catholics  could  only  escape  by  a separation  from 
England  or  a Legislative  Union.  The  other  point  was  that 
they  would  not  permit  any  clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  Act 
of  Union  which  might  be  inconsistent  with  the  future 
admission  of  Catholics  into  the  Imperial  Parhament. 
The  oaths  excluding  Catholics  were  maintained,  but  by  the 
fourth  Article  of  the  Union  they  were  retained  only  ‘ until 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  otherwise 
provide.’ 

At  the  same  time  the  more  important  Government 
pronouncements,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  insisted 
upon  the  argument  that  the  Union  would  make  an 
extension  of  constitutional  rights  to  the  Catholics  possible 
without  endangering  the  Irish  Protestant  Establishment. 
It  was  found,  however,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Union 
measure  in  1799,  that  something  more  than  generali- 
ties was  required.  The  opposition  of  Dublin,  of  the  large 
majority  of  county  members,  and  of  the  bulk  of  the 
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Protestants  alarmed  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  there  were 
clear  signs  that  Foster  and  some  of  the  other  opponents  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  were  now  ready  to  make  overtures 
to  the  Catholics,  offering  to  support  their  claims  if  they 
would  only  heartily  assist  them  in  defeating  the  Union. 
Castlereagh  had  no  doubt  that  the  Catholics  would  be 
almost  unanimously  against  the  Union  if  only  they 
believed  that  it  w^as  in  the  will  and  power  of  Foster  and 
the  Opposition  to  admit  them  into  the  Irish  Parliament. 
He  also  stated  to  the  English  Cabinet  the  opinion  of 
the  Irish  Government  ‘that  circumstanced  as  the  parlia- 
mentary interests  and  the  Protestant  feelings  then  were, 
the  measure  could  not  be  carried  if  the  Catholics  were 
embarked  in  an  active  opposition  to  it,  and  that  their 
opposition  would  be  unanimous  and  zealous  if  they  had 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  sentiments  of  ministers  would 
remain  unchanged  in  respect  to  their  exclusion,  while  the 
measure  of  Union  in  itself  might  give  them  additional 
means  of  disappointing  their  hopes.’  Up  to  the  present,  he 
said,  the  leading  Catholics  had  failed  in  spite  of  many 
efforts  to  bring  Government  to  a clear  explanation  about 
the  future  influence  of  the  Union  upon  their  cause,  and 
were  in  consequence,  with  some  exceptions,  either  neutral 
or  hostile,  ‘ the  former  entertaining  hopes,  but  not  inclin- 
ing to  support  decidedly  without  some  encouragement  from 
Government ; the  latter  entirely  hostile,  from  a persuasion 
that  it  would  so  strengthen  the  Protestant  interest  as  to 
perpetuate  their  exclusion.’  At  the  same  time  the  friends 
of  the  Government  by  flattering  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics 
had  produced  some  favourable  impression  in  Cork,  Tippe- 
rary, and  Galway.^ 

Under  these  circumstances,  in  the  autumn  of  1799 
Lord  Cornwallis  directed  Castlereagh,  who  was  then  in 

‘ Castlereagh  Correspondence,  iv.  8-12. 
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England,  to  urge  upon  the  Cabinet  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing clearer  instructions  as  to  how  far  he  was  authorised  to 
go  in  negotiating  for  Catholic  support,  and  Castlereagh 
has  given  a full  account  of  the  result  of  the  Cabinet 
meeting  on  the  subject.  ‘ Some  doubt,’  he  wrote  to 
Cornwallis,  ‘ was  entertained  as  to  the  possibility  of  ad- 
mitting Catholics  into  some  of  the  higher  offices,  and 
ministers  apprehended  considerable  repugnance  to  the 
measure  in  many  quarters,  and  particularly  in  the  highest.’ 
They  refused  to  give  any  definite  or  binding  pledge  that 
they  would  introduce  and  carry  Catholic  Emancipation 
when  the  Union  was  effected,  or  that  they  would  make  it  a 
vital  question  for  their  Government,  but  they  formally  and 
officially  authorised  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  inform  the 
Catholic  leaders  that  the  British  Cabinet  were  in  favour  of 
their  objects.  It  was  discussed.  Lord  Castlereagh  says,  in 
the  Cabinet  ‘ whether  an  immediate  declaration  to  the 
Catholics  would  not  be  advisable,  and  whether  an  assurance 
should  not  be  distinctly  given  them,  in  the  event  of  the 
Union  being  accomplished,  of  their  objects  being  submitted 
with  the  countenance  of  Government  to  the  United  Parlia- 
ment upon  a peace.  This  idea  was  laid  aside  principally 
upon  the  consideration  that  such  a declaration  might 
alienate  the  Protestants  in  both  countries  from  the  Union, 
in  a greater  degree  than  it  was  calculated  to  assist  the 
measure  through  the  Catholics,’  but  Cornwallis  was  autho- 
rised to  convey  to  the  Catholics  a full  assurance  of  the 
favourable  sentiments  of  the  Cabinet,  and  to  invite  them 
on  the  ground  of  that  assurance  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power  to  support  and  further  the  Union. 

It  is  not,  I think,  surprising  that  this  should  have 
been  accepted  by  the  Catholic  leaders  as  practically  tan- 
tamount to  a pledge.  The  pretended  unanimity  of  the 
Cabinet  in  favour  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  in  fact,  did 
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not  exist.  No  difference  of  opinion,  it  is  true,  was  expressed 
when  the  subject  was  referred  to  in  1799,  but  when  the 
question  was  formally  brought  forward  in  the  Cabinet  in 
1801,  and  when  the  hostility  of  the  King  was  known,  it 
appeared  that  no  less  than  five  of  its  members  were 
opposed  to  emancipation  ; ^ but  of  this  the  Catholic  leaders 
could  know  nothing.  They  were  probably  aware  that  the 
King  was  hostile  to  emancipation,  but  they  could  not  know 
that  both  in  1795  and  1798  he  had  distinctly  declared  that 
his  objections  to  it  were  insuperable  and  based  on  grounds 
of  conscience,^  and  that  the  overtures  made  to  them  were 
made  with  a perfect  knowledge  of  his  sentiments,  without 
any  attempt  to  learn  how  far  those  sentiments  might  be 
modified,^  or  any  determmation  to  exert  the  full  ministerial 
power  in  their  favour.  They  only  knew  that  the  chief 
Irish  representatives  of  perhaps  the  strongest  govern- 
ment that  ever  existed  in  England  represented  the  Cabinet 
as  mianimously  in  favour  of  emancipation,  and  on  that 
ground  solicited  their  support.  Government  influence 
alone  had  defeated  emancipation  in  1795.  They  were 
told  that  the  Government  objection  to  it  would  be  obviated 
by  a Union,  and  they  inferred  that  by  carrying  the  Union 
they  were  carrying  their  cause. 

Pitt  and  Castlereagh  undoubtedly  wished  that  it  should 
be  carried,  but  their  immediate  object  was  to  hold  out 
hopes  sufficient  to  secure  Catholic  support  or  neutrality 

^ Stanhope’s  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  273. 

2 See  the  very  remarkable  paper  drawn  up  by  the  King  in  1795,  in 
Campbell’s  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  viii.  173-175  ; and  his  letters  to  Pitt 
in  1798  and  1801,  in  Stanhope’s  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  Appendix  xvi.,  xxviii.-xxix. 

^ Adolphus,  who  had  much  private  information  of  the  proceedings  at 
Court,  fully  confirms  the  fact  that  the  overtures  to  the  Irish  Catholics  were 
made  without  the  King’s  privity,  and  with  a full  knowledge  of  his  senti- 
ments upon  the  subject,  in  the  hope  that  his  Majesty,  after  the  Union  had 
taken  place,  seeing  that  Catholic  Emancipation  was  indispensable,  would 
agree  to  ii.— History  of  England,  vii.  443-446. 
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without  committing  themselves  to  a distinct  pledge  : and 
this  end  was  dexterously  accomplished.  A few  sentences 
written  by  Lord  Castlereagh  in  1799  explain  the  calcula- 
tion that  was  made.  ‘ The  Catholics,’  he  says,  ‘ if  offered 
equality  without  a Union,  will  probably  prefer  it  to  equality 
with  a Union  ; for  in  the  latter  case  they  must  ever  be 
content  with  inferiority,  in  the  former  they  would  probably 
by  degrees  gain  ascendency.  . . . Were  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion to  be  now  carried,  the  great  argument  for  a Union 
would  be  lost,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Catholics  are  con- 
cerned ; it  seems,  therefore,  more  important  than  ever 
for  Government  to  resist  its  adoption,  on  the  ground  that 
without  a Union  it  must  be  destructive ; with  it,  that  it 
may  be  safe.  I conceive  the  true  policy  is,  by  a steady 
resistance  of  [the  Catholic]  claims  so  long  as  the  countries 
remain  separate,  to  make  them  feel  that  they  can  be  carried 
only  with  us  through  an  Union.’  ^ 

The  ministers  acted  in  the  same  way  about  the  two  great 
questions  of  the  payment  of  the  priests  and  the  commutation 
of  tithes.  As  early  as  1798,  Pitt,  in  discussing  the  chances 
of  a Union,  had  written : ‘With  respect  to  a provision  for^ 
the  Catholic  clergy  and  some  arrangement  respectmg 
tithes,  I am  happy  to  find  an  uniform  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  proposal  among  all  the  Irish  I have  seen  ; and  I am 
more  and  more  convinced  that  those  measures,  with  some 
effectual  mode  to  enforce  the  residence  of  all  ranks  of  the 
Protestant  clergy,  offer  the  best  chance  of  gradually  putting 
an  end  to  the  evils  most  felt  in  Ireland.’  ^ The  first 
measure,  as  we  have  seen,  was  officially  held  out  to  the 
Catholic  clergy  as  a chief  reason  wffiy  they  should  support 
the  Union,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  was  directed,  if  the 


* Castlereagh  Correspondence^  ii.  140,  171.  There  are  other  passages 
to  the  same  effect  in  the  Correspo7idence. 

- Stanhope’s  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  161. 
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measure  was  introduced  by  the  Opposition  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  to  meet  it  by  dilatory  tactics  without  making 
any  positive  declaration  against  it.  The  second  measure 
was  one  which  Grattan  had  long  and  strenuously  advo- 
cated, but  the  Irish  minister  was  directed  to  say  that  no 
change  should  be  made  in  the  tithe  system  except  by 
an  Imperial  Parliament.  If,  however,  the  Union  were 
carried,  it  was  the  intention  of  Government  to  deal  with 
the  question. 

It  is  a curious  and  interesting  question  how  far  these 
offers  affected  the  opinions  of  the  Irish  Catholics  about  the 
Union.  The  judgment  of  Cornwallis  as  disclosed  in  his 
letters  fluctuated  greatly  on  the  subject,  ranging  from  san- 
guine hope  to  almost  complete  despair.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Catholics, 
including  multitudes  w^o  had  been  granted  the  suffrage  in 
1793,  were  far  too  poor  and  ignorant  and  degraded  to 
have  any  political  convictions,  and  were  totally  indifferent 
to  the  fate  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  As  Cornwallis  came 
gradually  to  see,  religious  fanaticism  was  the  one  sentiment 
that  really  swayed  them,  and  he  believed  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  hated  equally  the  Government  and 
the  Opposition,  sympathised  fully  with  the  rebels,  and 
would  now  gladly  welcome  a French  invasion.  There  was, 
however,  in  the  country  a considerable  body  of  loyal  and 
educated  Catholic  opinion,  and  it  is  unquestionable  that  a 
large,  an  influential,  perhaps  a preponderating  portion  of 
this  decidedly  supported  the  Union.  The  Irish  Govern- 
ment made  great  use  of  the  formal  communication  they 
had  received  from  England  of  the  favourable  sentiments  of 
the  English  Cabinet.  As  Lord  Castlereagh  says,  ‘ their 
efforts  were  very  generally  successful,  and  the  advantage 
derived  from  them  was  highly  useful,  particularly  in  de- 
priving the  Opposition  of  the  means  they  otherwise  would 
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have  had  in  the  southern  and  western  counties  of  making 
an  impression  on  the  county  members.’  ^ 

Opinion  in  this  class  was,  no  doubt,  greatly  divided. 
Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  Dublin  was  almost  unanimously 
hostile  to  the  Union.  There  were  some  distinctively  Cathohc 
addresses  against  it,  though  there  were  also  Several  in  its 
favour,  and  several  of  the  great  Catholic  towns  were  pro- 
minent in  their  opposition.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
in  the  enumeration  of  these  towns  that  was  made  in  the  anti- 
L'nion  speeches,  Cork,  which  was  then  the  second  city  in 
Ireland,  does  not  appear.  Its  Corporation  had  petitioned 
in  favoui’  of  the  Union.  Its  Catholic  bishop.  Dr.  Moylan, 
was  one  of  its  most  strenuous  advocates,  and  though  here, 
as  elsewhere.  Catholic  opinion  was  divided,  a strong  party 
in  this  gi'eat  Cathohc  city  was  with  the  Government.  It 
was  remembered  that  while  the  Scotch  L'nion  was  followed 
by  a decadence  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  the  second  city  of 
Scotland,  speedily  rose  to  extraordinary  prosperity,  and  in 
the  Government  pamphlet  drawn  up  by  Cooke  to  re- 
commend the  Union,  it  was  stated  that  if  this  measure  were 
carried,  a Government  dockyard,  like  those  of  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth,  was  likely  to  be  estabhshed  at  Cork,  and 
it  would  become  one  of  the  great  maritime  centres  of  the 
Emphe. 

But  beyond  aU  other  classes  the  Cathohc  bishops  seem 
to  have  been  united  in  favour*  of  the  Union.  Troy,  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  led  the  party  with  remarkable 
skill  and  energy,  and  he  was  actively  supported  by  the 
Cathohc  Archbishops  of  Armagh,  Tuam,  and  Cashel,  and 
by  the  Bishops  of  Cork,  Wexford,  Meath,  and  Kilkenny. 
Dr.  Bodkin,  who  had  long  been  the  agent  of  the  majority 
of  the  secular  prelates  at  Rome  ; Arthur  O’Leary,  who  was 
incomparably  the  most  brilhant  and  popular  writer  among 
^ Castlereagh  Corresjpcmdence,  iv.  11. 
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the  Irish  Catholics  ; Lord  Kenmare  and  Lord  Fingall,  who 
were  the  most  prominent  leaders  among  the  Catholic 
gentry,  were  all  upon  this  side,  and  priests  were  the 
most  active  agents  in  obtaining  addresses  for  the  Union. 
One  most  critical  election  took  place  during  the  struggle. 
Sir  John  Parnell,  who  w’as  among  the  ablest  and  most 
respected  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had  been 
dismissed  from  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  Union,  and  Corry,  the 
new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  to  face  a contested 
election  m an  open  constituency.  He  won  the  seat  at 
Newry  mainly  through  the  solid  support  of  the  Catholic 
voters,  who,  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop  Troy,  voted 
unanimously  for  him. 

The  violence  of  the  Orange  opposition  to  the  Union 
no  doubt  tended  to  strengthen  the  Catholic  feeling  in  its 
favour,  and  Cornwallis  was  well  known  to  have  strong 
Catholic  sympathies.  Next  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
Empire,  he  always  regarded  the  advantage  to  the  Catho- 
lics as  the  chief  object  of  the  Union.  By  taking  the  rule 
of  Ireland  out  of  the  hands  of  an  ascendent  class,  now 
largely  impregnated  with  Orangism  and  embittered  by 
the  passions  of  civil  war : by  making  it  possible  to 
grant  them  constitutional  equality,  he  hoped  to  win  their 
support,  and  to  a considerable  degree  he  undoubtedly 
obtamed  it.  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  who  was  a very  high 
authority  on  the  history  of  those  times,  goes,  indeed, 
farther  than  I should.  In  his  great  speech  on  the  dis- 
turbances of  Ireland  in  1823,  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
Union,  he  said : ‘ The  Protestants  generally  opposed  the 
measure,  but  the  Catholics  as  generally  supported  it ; and 
had  it  not  been  for  their  support,  it  is  now  universally 
admitted  that  the  measure  could  not  have  been  carried. 
They  were  the  party  to  whom  the  possession  of  the  Con- 
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stitution  was  everything  in  place  of  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment.’ ^ 

It  was  an  uncertain  and  a provisional  support,  and 
the  Catholic  bishops  and  priests,  who  in  Ireland  chiefly 
favoured  the  Legislative  Union,  looked  mainly  if  not 
exclusively  to  ecclesiastical  objects ; but,  when  all  due 
allowance  is  made,  the  measure  received  an  amount 
of  Catholic  support  that  promised  well  for  its  future 
success.  Passions  rise  and  fall  in  Ireland  quicker  than 
in  England,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Union  struggle  the  feeling  of  the  country  against  it  had 
considerably  gone  down,  and  there  was  an  increased  dis- 
position to  accept  the  inevitable.  If  the  critical  moment 
had  been  seized  and  the  great  Catholic  measures  speedily 
granted,  a large  part  of  its  unpopularity  might  have  dis- 
appeared. 

As  is  well  known,  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  were 
utterly  disappointed,  and  when  the  Union  was  carried 
they  soon  found  that  their  emancipation  seemed  far  more 
remote  than  it  had  been  under  the  Irish  Parliament  in 
1793  and  1795. 

It  appeared,  indeed,  at  first  as  though  the  Government 
would  do  everything  that  could  be  expected.  In  the  first 
King’s  Speech  after  the  Union,  the  sovereign  was  made  to 
describe  it  as  the  happiest  event  of  his  reign ; ‘ being 
persuaded,’  as  the  Speech  continued,  ‘ that  nothing  could 
so  effectually  contribute  to  extend  to  my  Irish  subjects 
the  full  participation  of  the  blessings  derived  from  the 
British  Constitution.’  It  is  not  very  clear  what  meaning 
these  expressions  conveyed  to  the  sovereign  who  used 
them  ; but  the  Catholic  leaders  naturally  read  them  in 
the  light  of  the  negotiations  that  had  taken  place,  and 
as  naturally  interpreted  them  as  a promise  of  emancipa- 

' See  Parnell’s  separately  published  speech,  p.  58. 
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tion.  They  assumed  that  the  Catholics,  who  constituted 
three-quarters  of  the  Irish  people,  were  included  under  the 
denomination  of  ‘ Irish  subjects,’  and  that  the  right  of 
sitting  in  Parliament  was  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

It  soon,  however,  appeared  that  the  King  was  vehe- 
mently opposed  to  emancipation ; and  the  Chancellor, 
Lord  Loughborough,  through  selfish,  and  the  Primates  of 
England  and  Ireland  through  ecclesiastical,  motives  in- 
flamed his  opposition.  While  his  ministers  were  persuad- 
ing the  Catholics  to  acquiesce  in  the  Union  by  holding 
out  to  them  the  hope  that  it  would  secure  their  emancipa- 
tion, the  King  was  basing  his  policy  on  a directly  opposite 
calculation.  ‘ My  inclination  to  the  Union  with  Ireland,’ 
he  wrote  in  February  1801,  ‘was  chiefly  founded  on  a trust 
that  the  uniting  of  the  Established  Churches  of  the  two 
Kingdoms  would  for  ever  shut  the  door  to  any  further 
measures  with  respect  to  the  Eoman  Catholics.’  The 
language  which  had  been  held  to  the  Catholics,  and  in 
reliance  on  which  they  had  in  general  abstained  from 
opposing  the  Union,  had  been  held  entirely  without  his 
knowledge  and  in  opposition  to  his  known  wishes,  though 
his  ministers  probably  believed  that  once  the  Union  was 
carried  he  would  find  it  necessary  to  yield.  This  was  in 
itself  sufficiently  culpable ; but,  after  all  that  had  been 
said  and  done,  it  is  at  least  plain  that  Pitt  was  under  the 
strongest  moral  obligation  to  do  the  utmost  in  his  power 
to  carry  the  measure.  The  King  talked  of  abdicating  if  it 
were  passed,  but  even  that  alternative  should  have  been 
faced ; though  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  King  was 
accustomed  to  use  such  threats  whenever  he  urgently 
desired  to  carry  his  point,  and  that  his  language  about 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  America,  and  about 
the  admission  of  Fox  into  his  Cabinet,  was  quite  as  strong 
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as  his  language  about  Catholic  Emancipation.  It  was 
a matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
Empire  that  the  Catholics  should  at  this  time  have  been 
emancipated,  and  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  Pitt  could 
have  carried  the  measure  had  he  determined  it. 

He  did,  it  is  true,  resign  office  when  the  King  refused 
to  consent  to  it ; but  there  has  seldom  been  a resignation 
which  deserves  less  credit.  The  step  was  evidently  taken 
solely  because  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  have  acted 
otherwise  with  any  decorum  or  without  a palpable  loss  of 
character,  and  because  Lord  Grenville  and  some  of  his 
other  colleagues  had  a strong  and  honourable  sense  of 
their  duty  to  the  Catholics.  It  is,  however,  quite  plain 
that  Pitt,  having  obtained  the  service  he  required  from  the 
Catholics,  had  very  little  wish  to  incur  for  their  sakes  any 
serious  difficulty  he  could  possibly  avoid,  and  was  ready, 
on  the  first  decent  pretext,  to  adjourn  indefinitely  a 
dangerous  and  embarrassing  question.  He  resigned  office 
into  the  hands  of  Addington,  whom  he  regarded  as  a mere 
creature  of  his  own,  and  from  whom  he  imagined  he  might 
at  any  time  resume  it.  He  resigned  it  at  a moment  which 
was  peculiarly  convenient  to  him,  because  it  had  become 
necessary  to  negotiate  with  Napoleon,  and  the  antecedents 
of  Pitt  rendered  such  a negotiation  more  difficult  and 
humiliating  for  him  than  for  anj  other  English  states- 
man.^ He  resigned  it  with  much  display  of  public  principle, 
because  the  King  would  not  consent  to  Catholic  Emancipa- 

* I have  no  doubt  that  the  Catholic  question  was  the  real  as  well  as  the 
ostensible  cause  of  the  resignation,  but  the  consideration  in  the  text  was  an 
obvious  one,  and  it  greatly  mitigated  the  sacrifice.  Dundas  said  of  Adding- 
ton, ‘ If  these  new  ministers  stay  in  and  make  peace,  it  will  only  smooth 
matters  the  more  for  us  afterwards,’  and  Lord  Malmesbury,  who  records  this 
saying,  mentions  the  impression  that  ‘ Pitt  is  inclined  to  let  this  ministry 
remain  in  office  long  enough  to  make  peace,  and  then  turn  them  out.’ — 
Malmenhury  Diaries,  iv.  39-40.  See,  too,  a remarkable  letter  by  Dean 
Milman  in  Lewis’s  Administrations  of  Great  Britain,  p.  270. 
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tion ; but  when  the  transfer  of  office  had  been  effected,  and 
when  the  agitation  produced  by  the  transaction  threw  the 
King  into  one  of  his  many  attacks  of  temporary  insanity, 
Pitt  immediately  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
extricate  himself  from  a political  embarrassment  by  finally 
abandoning  the  Catholics.  That  his  position,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  King’s  attack,  was  a very  delicate  one  may 
be  readily  admitted  ; but  there  was  also  a grave  question 
of  honour  and  of  national  policy  to  be  considered  ; and  the 
utmost  the  most  sensitive  delicacy  required  was  that  he 
should  have  abstained  at  the  time  of  the  King’s  illness 
from  pressing  the  Emancipation  of  the  Catholics.  But 
this  was  not  the  course  which  he  adopted.  Ostensibly 
through  attachment  to  their  cause  he  resigned  his  office 
into  the  hands  of  an  anti-Catholic  statesman,  who,  as  we 
now  know,  assumed  it  at  his  express  desire.  Only  three 
weeks  later,  when  the  King  had  recovered,  when  Addington 
had  formed  his  ministry  without  difficulty,  and  when  all 
was  proceeding  smoothly,  he  volunteered  the  announce- 
ment to  the  King  that  he  would  never  during  the  King’s 
life  bring  forward  the  Catholic  question  ; and  he  desired 
by  this  means,  if  the  King  or  Addington  would  take  the 
first  step,  to  return  to  power. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  ‘ unalterable  sense  of  public 
duty  ’ which  had  led  him,  as  he  declared  three  weeks 
before,  to  resign  office  because  he  was  not  allowed  to  bring 
in  the  Catholic  question  with  his  Majesty’s  ‘ full  concur- 
rence, and  with  the  whole  weight  of  Government.  This 
was  the  end  of  all  the  hopes  by  which  Castlereagh  had 
lulled  to  sleep  the  Catholic  opposition  to  the  Union. 
Addington,  it  is  true,  refused  to  be  treated  as  a mere 
puppet,  and  to  resign  the  dignity  he  had  just  been  entreated 
to  assume ; but  Pitt’s  definite  betrayal  of  the  Catholic 
cause  was  only  postponed.  He  soon  became  minister 
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again,  and  he  resumed  the  reins  of  power  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  would  not  bring  in  Catholic  Emancipation 
during  the  King’s  lifetime,  and  that  he  would  not  suffer 
it  to  be  carried. 

There  remained  the  two  great  questions  of  the  payment 
of  the  priests  and  the  commutation  of  tithes.  Both  of  these 
measures  had  been  held  out  to  the  Catholics  as  boons  to  be 
obtained  by  the  Union,  and  Pitt  had  clearly  recognised  their 
importance.  They  were,  indeed,  far  more  really  important 
than  the  admission  of  a few  Catholic  gentry  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  they  could  have  been  carried 
with  far  less  difficulty  and  opposition.  But  Pitt  had 
gained  what  he  wanted  and  moved  the  Catholic  question 
out  of  his  way,  and  he  accordingly  refused  to  take  the 
smallest  trouble  on  the  subject.  His  ministry  was  now 
very  weak.  The  war  was  again  raging,  and  he  had  no  wish 
to  raise  any  difficult  internal  question.  The  first  measure 
was  never  carried,  and  the  tithe  sj^stem  was  allowed  to 
remain  for  a whole  generation  the  most  prolific  source  of 
crime  and  agitation  in  Ireland. 

In  the  meantime  great  apprehension  was  felt  about  the 
attitude  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  Except  during  the  brief 
interval  of  tranquillity  which  followed  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
England  was  engaged  in  a desperate  struggle  with 
France,  and  Catholic  disloyalty  appeared  proportionately 
terrible.  Immediately  upon  the  resignation  of  Pitt  and 
the  mstallation  of  a new  and  anti-Catholic  ministry, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Cornwallis,  drew  up  and 
privately  circulated  among  the  Catholic  leaders  a paper,  in 
which  he  earnestly  exhorted  them  to  patience  under  their 
disappointment,  warned  them  against  Jacobmical  associa- 
tions, and  expatiated  upon  the  great  advantage  their 
cause  had  gained  in  so  many  eminent  statesmen  being 
pledged  not  to  take  office  without  carrying  it. 
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This  paper  was  unofficial,  but,  emanating  as  it  did  from 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  it  had  naturally  great  weight.  It 
proved,  however,  to  be  one  more  added  to  the  many  decep- 
tions the  Irish  Catholics  experienced.  Lord  Cornwallis,  who 
immediately  after  resigned  his  office,  subsequently  admitted 
that  he  had  no  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  retir- 
ing ministers  were  pledged  to  abstain  from  office  till  they 
could  carry  Catholic  Emancipation. He  had  merely  drawn 
an  inference — though  it  must  be  admitted  a very  natural 
inference— from  the  situation.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  opinion  of  others,  he  at  least  believed  that  the  com- 
munications he  had  made  to  the  Catholic  leaders  amounted 
to  a moral  pledge.  When  Pitt,  three  weeks  after  his  re- 
signation, offered  to  abandon  the  Catholics,  he  made  none 
of  his  colleagues  his  confidants  except  Dundas  ; but  on 
his  return  to  office  the  attitude  he  resolved  to  assume 
became  manifest.  The  Catholics  acted  with  signal  mode- 
ration. They  would  at  this  time  have  gladly  accepted 
emancipation  accompanied  by  those  safeguards  which  a 
few  years  later  were  so  scornfully  rejected.  They  abstained 
from  all  political  agitation  that  might  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment ; and  it  was  only  in  1805  that  their  leaders  brought 
over  to  London  a petition  for  emancipation,  which  they 
asked  Pitt,  who  was  then  in  power,  to  present  and  to 
support.  He  not  only  refused  to  do  so,  but  even 
declared  that  he  w^ould  oppose  it ; and,  after  a brilliant 
debate,  the  Catholics  were  defeated  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  through  his  influence.  Is  it  surprising  that 
O’Connell  found  them  apt  scholars  wffien  he  taught  them 
to  exchange  a policy  of  moderation  for  one  of  violent 
agitation  ? 

There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  enduring 
unpopularity  of  the  Union  was  much  more  due  to  these 
‘ Cornwallis  Corresjpondence,  iii.  347-349. 
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things,  and  to  the  time  and  circumstances  under  which 
the  measure  was  forced  through,  than  to  its  own  demerits. 
Many  reasonable  men  had  come  to  see  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1782  could  not  have  lasted,  and  that  the  state  of 
feeling  which  had  been  produced  in  Ireland  by  the  events 
of  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  had 
immensely  diminished  the  chances  of  the  successful 
working  of  a separate  Parliament.  It  is  probable  that 
in  quieter  times  a genuine  movement  for  a Union  would 
have  arisen  in  Ireland,  though  it  is  also  probable  that  it 
would  have  been  for  a Union  on  a more  federal  basis  than 
that  which  was  actually  adopted. 

One  great  evil  resulting  from  the  measure — the  expense 
of  carrying  witnesses  to  London  for  the  trial  of  contested 
elections  and  for  private  parliamentary  business — was  antici- 
pated by  Portland  and  Pitt,  and  they  suggested  a plan  which 
appears  to  have  been  favourably  received  by  the  Cabinet 
for  at  least  diminishing  it.'  They  proposed  to  enable  the 
Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  or  the  Sheriff  of  the  county 
to  summon  the  contending  parties  in  Ireland ; to  reduce 
their  evidence  to  writing  which  was  to  be  certified  to  the 
Speaker  in  London,  and  thus  to  make  it  possible  to  dispense 
with  their  actual  presence  in  the  metropolis.  It  was  sug- 
gested that,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  embody  the 
various  regulations  such  a proceeding  would  require  in  an 
article  of  the  Union,  its  principle  might  at  least  be  stated 
in  the  Act,  leaving  the  details  to  be  settled  by  the  United 
Parliament.  Probably  through  a desire  to  avoid  all  un- 
necessary subjects  of  controversy  this  proposal  was  dropped, 
and  the  evil  it  was  intended  to  remedy  continued  through 
the  whole  century.  It  was  indeed  immensely  aggravated 
as  the  new  powers  granted  to  municipalities  and  trading 
corporations,  and  the  vast  enterprises  in  railways,  tele- 
graphs, and  gas  and  electric  lighting,  growing  out  of 
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nineteenth  century  inventions,  multiplied  the  amount  and 
the  cost  of  Irish  private  business  in  Parliament  J 

The  financial  part  of  the  Union  also  completely  brofe 
down.  The  proportion  which  Ireland  was  bound  to  pay  to 
Imperial  taxation  was  pronounced  by  the  best  financial 
authorities  in  the  Irish  Parliament  to  be  larger  than  she 
could  bear,  and  they  predicted  that  the  Union  would 
ultimately  produce  an  amalgamation  of  debts  and  an 
identification  of  taxation  which  would  be  exceedingly 
injurious  to  the  poorer  country.  The  Irish  National  Debt 
had  indeed  increased  with  terrible  rapidity  during  the  last 
seven  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  owing  to  the  great 
French  war  and  the  rebellion,  but  it  was  still  only  about 
twenty-eight  and  a half  millions,  while  the  debt  of  Great 
Britain  exceeded  four  hundred  and  forty-six  millions,  and 
in  times  of  peace  the  taxation  of  Ireland  was  probably 
below  that  of  any  considerable  country  in  Europe.  It  was 
contended  in  Ireland  that  Irish  taxation  would  soon  be 
raised  to  the  English  level,  but  this  was  certainly  not  the 
intention  of  the  English  ministers.  The  provisions  for 
keeping  the  debt  and  the  taxation  of  Ireland  separate  from 
those  of  Great  Britain  as  long  as  the  proportionate  re- 
sources of  the  two  countries  were  different  were  intended, 
in  the  words  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  to  give  Ireland  'the 
utmost  possible  security  that  she  cannot  be  taxed  beyond 
the  measure  of  her  comparative  ability,  and  that  the  ratio 
of  her  contribution  must  ever  correspond  with  her  relative 
wealth  and  prosperity.’ 

No  one  ever  stated  in  clearer  or  more  impressive  lan- 
guage than  Pitt  the  economical  truth,  that  identical  taxation 
falling  upon  two  countries  differing  widely  in  their  level  of 

‘ See  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ii.  56-57.  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Pitt, 
pp.  286-287.  See,  too,  an  excellent  pamphlet  on  ‘ Private  Bill  Procedure  ’ 
by  Arthur  W.  Samuels,  Q.C.  (1899). 
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wealth  must  press  with  a special  weight  on  the  poorer 
country,  and  although  the  English  ministers  did  undoubtedly 
contemplate  a time  when  the  taxation  of  the  two  islands 
should  be  indiscriminate,  they  meant  this  only  to  take  place 
when  Ireland  had  substantially  reached  the  English  level  of 
prosperity.  ‘ It  must  be  evident,’  Lord  Castlereagh  said, 
‘ that  if  our  manufactures  keep  pace  in  advancement  for 
the  next  twenty  years  with  the  progress  they  have  made 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  they  may,  at  the  expiration  of  it, 
be  fully  able  to  cope  with  the  British,  and  that  the  two 
kmgdoms  may  be  safely  left,  like  any  two  counties  of  the 
same  kingdom,  to  a free  competition.’ 

Perhaps,  if  the  French  war  had  speedily  ceased,  things 
might  have  turned  out  differently.  As  it  was,  Ireland  proved 
utterly  incapable  of  paying  her  stipulated  share.  Within  six- 
teen years  she  became  bankrupt,  and  the  amalgamation  of 
debts  which  then  took  place  was  probably  to  her  advantage. 
For  a little  more  than  half  a century  after  the  Union  she 
enjoyed  large  exemptions  from  English  taxation.  English 
taxes  on  different  articles  and  forms  of  industry  m the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  almost  innumerable, 
and  a large  proportion  of  them  had  never  been  extended 
to  Ireland.  Eor  several  years  after  1817  there  were  taxes 
amounting  to  twenty  millions  which  were  imposed  on  Great 
Britain,  and  from  which  Ireland  was  exempted.  As  late  as 
1845  the  exemptions  amounted  to  considerably  more  than 
fourteen  millions.^  But  at  last,  and  at  a time  when  the 
difference  between  the  relative  wealth  of  the  two  islands  was 
far  greater  than  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  these  exemp- 
tions were  nearly  all  abolished,  and  the  predicted  assimila- 
tion of  Irish  to  British  taxation  was  substantially  effected. 

The  great  free  trade  movement  also  profoundly  altered 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  islands.  It  brought  im- 

^ Heijort  on  tlie  Financial  Relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
(1896),  p.  155. 
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mense  prosperity  in  its  train,  but  it  was  a prosperity  that 
centred  chiefly  on  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  por- 
tions of  the  kingdom,  and  in  a less  degree  on  the  agricul- 
tural districts  that  were  contiguous  to  them.  Ireland,  which 
in  three  provinces  is  almost  purely  agricultural,  derived 
comparatively  little  benefit,  and  that  benefit  was  counter- 
balanced, and  more  than  counterbalanced,  by  great  sacrifices. 
The  system  of  free  trade,  of  laissez  faire,  of  unrestricted 
competition  is  admirably  adapted  for  a wealthy  people, 
pervaded  by  an  intense  industrial  energy,  and  possessing 
in  a pre-eminent  degree  both  the  qualities  and  resources 
that  are  most  needed  for  the  battle  of  life.  It  is  not  likely 
to  be  equally  suited  to  a poor  country  and  to  a people  whose 
industrial  qualities  are  far  below  the  average  of  Europe. 
Free  trade  meant  the  abolition  of  a crowd  of  English  taxes 
from  which  Ireland  had  been  exempt,  and  thus  altered 
seriously  the  balance  of  taxation,  and  it  at  the  same  time 
deprived  Ireland  of  her  great  agricultural  monopolies  and 
preferences  in  the  English  market.  At  the  close  of  fifty 
years  after  the  Union  her  condition  was  probably  in  most 
respects  worse  than  at  the  beginning,  for  any  advantages  she 
might  have  gained  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
reckless  multiplication  of  an  ignorant,  improvident,  pauper 
tenantry,  leadmg  inevitably  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  famine. 

After  the  great  depopulation  of  the  famine  the  mate- 
rial prosperity  of  the  Irish  people,  no  doubt,  steadily  and 
greatly  improved.  A hundred  years  of  constant  legislation 
have  conferred  many  benefits  on  Ireland.  Full  access  to 
all  the  resources,  to  all  the  prizes,  to  all  the  gigantic  fields 
of  enterprise  of  the  greatest  Empire  in  the  world  has  been 
an  incalculable  blessing  to  her  more  energetic  sons,  but  it 
has  benefited  Irishmen  more  than  Ireland,  and  for  a long 
period,  and  in  all  ranks,  the  best  and  healthiest  elements 
in  the  nation  have  sought  their  career  in  other  lands. 
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Ireland  has  advanced  in  material  prosperity,  but  she  has 
done  so  at  a far  slower  rate  than  either  England  or  Scot- 
land, while  her  proportionate  place  in  the  Empire  has 
rapidly  dwindled.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the 
total  population  of  the  two  islands  was  about  fifteen  millions, 
and  of  these  probably  rather  more  than  four  and  a half 
millions  were  in  Ireland.  At  the  end  of  the  century  the 
population  of  Ireland  was  slightly  less  than  at  the  time  of  the 
Union,  while  the  population  of  Great  Britain  had  more  than 
trebled.  Of  the  changes  in  the  comparative  wealth  of  the 
two  countries  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  absolute  precision, 
but  the  broad  lines  can  hardly  be  disputed.  The  English 
statesmen  who  made  the  Union  estimated  the  taxable  capacity 
of  Ireland  in  1800  at  two-seventeenths  of  that  of  the  Empire. 
They  provided  that  her  contribution  to  the  annual  expendi- 
ture of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  in  the  proportion  of 
two  parts  to  fifteen  parts  paid  by  Great  Britain,  that  is  to 
say,  as  1 to  7 5.  None  of  the  very  able  financial  authori- 
ties who  drew  up  the  report  on  the  Financial  Eelations  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1896  placed  the  taxable  capacity 
of  Ireland  in  that  year  higher  than  one- twentieth  of  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom ; most  of  them  believed  it  to  be  consider- 
ably less,  and  the  relative  difference  is  steadily  increasing. 

All  these  things  are  not  the  consequences  of  the  Union, 
but  they  help  to  explain  why  it  has  never  been  the  success 
which  was  predicted.  Moral  causes  deeply  rooted  in  Irish 
life  have  played  a great  part  in  retarding  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland,  and  it  is,  indeed,  on  the  moral  side  that  the  pre- 
dictions of  1800  were  most  signally  falsified.  It  was  fore- 
told that  it  would  take  Irish  politics  wholly  out  of  the 
sphere  of  English  faction ; that  it  would  blend  the  two 
nations  so  effectually  in  civilisation,  interests,  and  senti- 
ments, that  it  would  be  a matter  of  indifference  from  what 
part  of  the  Empire  the  representatives  were  drawn  ; that 
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it  would  rally  all  classes  and  creeds  in  an  undistinguished 
loyalty  to  the  throne. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  Union  which  has  been  much 
neglected  by  English  writers,  but  which  it  is  very  necessary 
for  those  who  would  understand  the  sentiments  of  Grattan 
and  his  colleagues  to  bear  constantly  in  mind.  They 
valued  the  Irish  Parliament  not  merely  as  the  centre  and 
organ  of  a strong  and  healthy  national  feeling,  but  also  as 
an  instrument  for  keeping  the  government  of  Ireland  in 
the  hands  of  the  Irish  gentry.  This  idea,  as  I have 
already  noticed,  was  the  key-note  of  much  of  the  policy  of 
Grattan,  and  it  may  be  traced  with  equal  clearness  in  the 
speeches  of  the  ablest  of  his  contemporaries.  They 
believed  that  Ireland  from  the  unhappy  circumstances  of 
her  history,  from  the  conditions  of  her  landed  property, 
from  the  character  of  her  people,  and  from  the  relations  of 
her  creeds  and  classes,  is  a country  in  which  it  is  especially 
important  that  property  and  education  should  maintain  an 
unbroken  control  over  the  currents  of  national  life,  and 
that  if  that  control  were  relaxed  she  would  inevitably  drift 
into  the  worst  type  of  Jacobinism.  Their  ideal  was  a 
resident,  loyal,  and  independent  Parliament,  including  the 
leading  gentry  of  both  creeds,  and  resting  mainly  on  an 
electorate  with  a substantial  property  qualification.  The}^ 
believed  that  the  Parliament  of  1782  if  reasonably  and 
moderately  reformed  might  be  made  such  a Parliament, 
and  that  it  would  be  the  best  instrument  for  assuaging  the 
animosities  of  creed  and  class,  and  for  leading  the  nation 
to  a higher  plane  of  moral  and  industrial  civilisation. 
The  Union  in  their  eyes  was  especially  calamitous  as  taking 
the  government  of  Ireland  out  of  the  hands  of  its  resident 
gentry,  breaking  down  their  authority,  diminishing  alike 
their  influence  over  their  people  and  their  inducement  to  live 
in  the  country  and  to  take  a leading  part  in  its  concerns. 
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In  the  very  remarkable  protest  against  the  Union 
signed  by  the  dissentient  Irish  peers  ^ this  point  of  view  is 
clearly  disclosed.  They  argue  that  in  times  of  danger  and 
rebellion  a loyal  resident  Parliament  would  be  a quicker 
and  more  authoritative  means  of  giving  energy  to  the 
Executive  than  a Parliament  in  another  country  could 
ever  be  ; that  its  removal  tended  to  remove  with  it  from 
the  kingdom  the  men  of  large  property  and  influence,  of 
talents  and  respectability,  whose  presence  is  at  all  times 
essential  to  its  tranquillity,  leaving  room  ‘ for  political 
agitators  and  men  of  talents,  without  principle  or  property, 
to  disturb  and  irritate  the  public  mind.’  Grattan  seems 
to  have  foreseen  a time  when  the  representatives  of 
Ireland  would  be  almost  wholly  divorced  from  its  property, 
education,  and  respectability,  and  would  become  a curse 
not  only  to  the  Empire  but  to  Ireland.  Lord  Russell  was 
accustomed  to  relate  the  humorous  exaggeration  with  which 
at  Holland  House  he  expounded  this  view  : ‘ You  have 
swept  away  our  Constitution ; you  have  destroyed  our 
Parliament,  but  we  shall  have  our  revenge.  We  will  send 
into  the  ranks  of  your  Parliament  and  into  the  heart  of 
your  Constitution  a hundred  of  the  greatest  rascals  in  the 
kingdom.’  In  his  great  speech  against  the  repeal  of  the 
Union  in  1834,  Spring  Rice  quoted  what  he  said  were 
among  the  last  words  of  Grattan,  that  ‘ the  people  of  his 
country  should  not  look  to  a democratic  government ; 
they  are  not  fit  for  it.’ 

Whether  the  ideal  of  Grattan  could  ever  have  been 
permanently  maintained  may  well  be  doubted.  It  has 
long  since  vanished  from  the  possibihties  of  politics,  never 
to  retmm  ; but  few  men  will  venture  to  say  that  his  pre- 
dictions were  wholly  falsified.  There  is  probably  no  other 
country  in  Europe  in  which  property,  education,  social 

* See  Grattan's  Speeches,  iv.  34. 
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influence,  and  all  the  higher  forms  of  industrial  and 
philanthropic  enterprise  are  so  little  represented  in  political 
life  as  in  Ireland,  or  in  which  the  character  of  the  people 
would  be  more  grossly  misjudged  if  it  were  judged  mainly 
by  their  representatives  in  Parliament.  Those  are  probably 
not  wrong  who  believe  that  the  worst  result  of  the  Union 
has  been  that  it  has  dragged  Ireland  into  a plane  of 
democracy  for  which  it  is  utterly  and  manifestly  unfit. 

That  the  Parliament  which  was  swept  away  in  1800, 
and  the  political  classes  which  it  represented,  were  exceed- 
ingly corrupt  cannot  reasonably  be  questioned.  The  upper 
orders  in  Ireland  were  deeply  tainted  with  the  vices  en- 
gendered by  a long  period  of  ascendency  and  monopoly, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  parliamentary  government 
was  conducted  was  well  fitted  to  deepen  their  faults.  In 
the  Union  struggle  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
honest  members  were,  I believe,  on  the  side  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, but  even  on  this  side  selfish  local  and  personal 
interests  played  a considerable  part.  When,  however,  the 
undoubted  venality  of  the  Parliament  is  urged  as  an 
apology  for  the  Union,  an  Irish  writer  may  be  permitted 
to  remind  his  readers  to  whom  that  venality  is  to  be 
ascribed — who  resisted  every  serious  effort  of  reform. 
The  subservience  of  the  Legislature  to  the  Executive  had 
been  made  a main  object  of  the  Government,  and  by  many 
shameful  means  it  was  successfully  accomplished.  If, 
however,  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  majority  in  1800 
was  eminently  despicable,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
spite  of  all  these  means  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  first 
year,  when  the  Union  was  brought  forward,  was  proof 
against  temptation ; that  the  measure  was  ultimately 
carried  by  introducing  into  the  nomination  boroughs  new 
members,  in  some  instances  wholly  unconnected  with 
Ireland  ; and  that,  defective  as  the  constitution  of  Parlia- 
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ment  undoubtedly  was,  it  is  extremely  questionable  whether 
the  Union  could  have  been  carried  had  there  been  a dis- 
solution. 

It  must  be  added,  too,  that  the  corruption  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  it  on  impor- 
tant occasions  from  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
The  Irish  House  of  Lords  was  a perfectly  subservient 
body ; the  Irish  House  of  Commons  never  was.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  refractory  ele- 
ment in  it  was  chiefly  due  to  the  extreme  dislike  of  the 
Irish  landlords  to  tithes,  while  the  English  interest  was 
for  a long  space  of  time  directed  by  the  primates  of  the 
Church.  Archbishop  Boulter  complains  bitterly  of  the 
opposition  he  had  on  this  ground  to  encounter,  and  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Parliament  to  the  Church.^  At  a later 
period  the  Octennial  Bill  was  forced  by  public  opinion  on 
a very  reluctant  Parliament,  and  Parliament  fully  reflected 
the  national  enthusiasm  in  1782.  In  Ireland,  as  in  Eng- 
land, a certain  proportion  of  the  borough-owners  were 
patriotic,  and  several  of  them  came  forward  prominently  in 
support  of  the  Eeform  Bill  of  Flood.^  The  most  tyrannical 
acts  of  the  Irish  Parliament  may  be  fully  matched  by  some 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  English  Parliaments  under  the 
Tudors,  and  though  very  corrupt  if  compared  with  the 
British  Parliament  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  of 
course  still  more  with  that  of  our  own  day,  it  was  probably 
not  much  more  corrupt,  and  was  certainly  much  more 
tolerant,  than  that  which  sat  in  London  in  the  early 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  No  one  has  stigmatised 
the  Irish  Legislature  in  more  vehement  language  than 
Lord  Macaulay,  but  he  could  hardly  apply  to  it  stronger 
terms  of  condemnation  than  he  applied  to  the  English 

‘ See  Boulter's  Letters,  ii.  154,  217,  234-236. 

^ Grattan's  Life,  iii.  123. 
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Parliament  of  Walpole,  ‘ who  governed  by  corruption, 
because  in  his  time  it  was  impossible  to  govern  otherwise,’ 
‘ A large  proportion  of  the  members,’  he  tells  us,  ‘ had 
absolutely  no  motive  to  support  any  administration  except 
their  own  interest,  in  the  lowest  sense  of  the  word.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  country  could  be  governed  only  by 
corruption.  . . . We  might  as  well  accuse  the  poor  Low- 
land farmers  who  paid  blackmail  to  Eob  Eoy  of  corrupting 
the  virtue  of  the  Highlanders,  as  accuse  Sir  E.  Walpole 
of  corrupting  the  virtue  of  Parliament ! ’ 

In  estimating  the  character  of  a legislature,  we  should 
consider  the  period  of  its  existence,  the  difficulties  with 
which  it  had  to  contend,  and  the  temptations  to  which  it 
was  exposed ; and  if  these  things  be  taken  into  account,  the 
Irish  Parliament  will  not  be  wholly  condemned.  Malone  and 
Hutchinson,  Flood  and  Grattan,  Curran,  Plunket,  Foster, 
Parsons,  Forbes,  and  Burrowes  were  men  who  would  have 
done  honour  to  any  Parliament.  That  a Legislature  so 
defective  in  its  constitution  should  have  continued  to  exist 
is  indeed  wonderful,  but  it  is  far  more  wonderful  that  it 
should  have  achieved  what  it  did,  that  it  should  have 
asserted  its  own  independence,  that  it  should  have  riven 
the  chains  that  fettered  its  trade,  that  it  should  have 
removed  the  most  serious  disabilities  under  which  the 
mass  of  the  people  laboured,  that  it  should  have  voluntarily 
given  up  the  monopoly  of  power  it  possessed,  as  represent- 
ing the  Protestants  alone.  With  every  inducement  to 
religious  bigotry,  it  carried  in  its  latter  days  the  policy  of 
toleration  in  many  respects  farther  than  the  Parliament 
of  England.  With  many  inducements  to  disloyalty,  it 
was  steadily  faithful  to  the  connection.  And  its  reputa- 
tion has  suffered  by  its  fidelity,  for  the  invectives  of  the 
United  Irishman  Wolfe  Tone  have  been  reproduced  by 
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English  writers  as  if  they  were  the  most  impartial  descrip- 
tion of  its  merits.^ 

‘ I argue  not,’  said  Grattan,  ‘ like  the  minister,  from  the 
misconduct  of  one  Parliament  against  the  being  of  Parliament 
itself.  I value  that  parliamentary  constitution  by  the  average 
of  its  benefits,  and  I affirm  that  the  blessings  procured  by 
the  Irish  Parliament  in  the  last  twenty  years  are  greater 
than  the  blessings  afforded  by  British  Parliaments  to  Ire- 
land for  the  last  centur}^  greater  even  than  the  mischiefs 
inflicted  on  Ireland  by  British  Parliaments,  greater  than 
all  the  blessings  procured  by  these  Parliaments  for  their 
own  country  within  that  period.  Within  that  time  the 
Legislature  of  England  lost  an  empire,  and  the  Legislature 
of  Ireland  recovered  a constitution.’ 

Nor  should  it  be  omitted  that  the  Irish  Parliament  was 
on  the  whole  a vigilant  and  intelligent  guardian  of  the 
material  interests  of  the  country.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  century,  indeed,  it  had  little  power  except  that  of 
protesting  against  laws  crushing  Irish  commerce ; but  what 
little  it  could  do  it  appears  to  have  done.  Its  ‘ Journals  ’ show 
a minute  attention  to  industrial  questions,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  means  of  communication,  to  the  execution  of 
public  works.  One  of  the  most  important  events  in 
English  industrial  history  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
the  creation  of  a system  of  inland  navigation  by  means  of 
canals  with  locks,  an  improvement  which  is  due  to  the 
genius  of  the  engineer  Brindley,  and  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater.  The  first  canal  in  England  of 
any  magnitude  was  that  between  Worsley  and  Manchester, 
which  was  opened  in  1761.  The  Irish  Parliament  appears 

' Thus,  e.g.,  Macaulay,  in  his  very  fine  speech  ‘on  the  state  of  Ireland,’ 
having  poured  a multitude  of  fierce  epithets  on  the  Irish  Parliament,  con. 
eluded : ‘ I do  not  think  that  by  saying  this  I have  given  offence  to  any 
gentleman  from  Ireland,  however  zealous  for  repeal  he  may  be,  for  I only 
repeat  the  language  of  Wolfe  Tone.’ 
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to  have  immediately  perceived  its  importance,  and  it 
undertook  with  great  energy  and  alacrity  to  provide  Ireland 
with  a complete  system  of  internal  navigation.  In  1761 
it  voted  a sum  of  13,500Z.  to  the  corporations  of  several 
inland  navigations,  and  made  special  grants  for  a canal  from 
Dublin  to  the  Shannon,  and  for  improving  the  navigation 
of  the  Shannon,  Barrow,  and  Boyne.  Two  years  later  works 
of  the  most  extensive  kind  appear  to  have  been  undertaken. 
Among  the  votes  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  1763, 
w^e  find  grants  for  the  construction  of  a canal  between 
Dublin  and  the  Shannon  ; for  a canal  from  Newry  to  Lough 
Neagh  ; for  a canal  connecting  Lough  S willy  with  Lough 
Foyle ; for  a canal  which,  together  with  improvements  on 
the  river  Lagan,  was  intended  to  complete  the  navigation 
between  Lough  Neagh  and  the  sea  at  Belfast ; and  for  four 
other  inland  navigations  by  canals.^ 

There  was  no  doubt  much  jobbing  in  public  works 
and  in  other  ways,  but  the  taxation  of  Ireland  was  kept 
very  low ; there  was  little  or  no  unfair  pressure  upon  the 
poorer  classes ; the  National  Debt  up  to  the  time  of  the 
great  French  war  was  very  moderate,  and  in  the  last 
years  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  or  at  all  events  from  the 
concession  of  free  trade  in  1779  to  the  rebellion  of  1798, 
the  material  progress  of  Ireland  was  rapid  and,  except  by 
one  or  two  years  of  bad  harvest,  uninterrupted.  In  ten 
years  from  1782  the  exports  trebled.^  Lord  Sheffield,  who 
wrote  upon  Irish  commerce  in  1785,  said,  ‘At  present, 
perhaps,  the  improvement  of  Ireland  is  as  rapid  as  any 
country  ever  experienced  ; ’ and  Lord  Clare,  in  his  great 
speech  in  1798,  made  a similar  assertion  with  much  greater 
emphasis.  Speaking  of  the  period  that  had  elapsed  since 
1782,  he  said,  ‘ There  is  not  a nation  in  the  habitable  globe 

‘ Maepherson’s  Annals  of  Commerce,  iii.  349-383. 

* See  Grattan’s  Speech,  May  18, 1810,  vol.  iv.  p.  207. 
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which  has  advanced  in  cultivation  and  commerce,  in  agri- 
culture and  manufactures,  with  the  same  rapidity  in  the 
same  period.’ 

When  the  Union  was  passed,  Grattan  for  a time  retired 
from  politics.  His  health  had  been  for  some  time  unsatis- 
factory, and  his  spirits  were  greatly  depressed  by  a defeat 
which  he  regarded  as  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  his 
country.  He  saw  in  it  the  overthrow  of  the  entire  labour 
of  his  life.  For  some  time  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  it 
discussed  in  conversation,  and  his  eyes  often  filled  with 
tears  when  speaking  of  it.  But  the  people,  who  had 
been  pai;^lysed  by  the  late  rebellion,  remained  in  a state 
of  stupefied  and  sullen  quiescence.  Emmet’s  rebellion, 
which  took  place  in  1803,  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any 
degree  the  consequence  of  the  Union.  It  was  but  the  last 
wave  of  the  rebellion  of  1798,  and  originated  in  the  over- 
heated brain  of  an  amiable  and  gifted,  but  most  unpractical 
enthusiast.  One  great  cause,  however,  still  remained,  and 
to  the  service  of  Catholics  Grattan  resolved  to  devote  his 
remaining  years. 

He  entered  the  British  Parliament  in  1805,  and  took 
his  seat  modestly  on  one  of  the  back  benches ; but 
Fox,  exclaiming,  ‘ This  is  no  place  for  the  Irish  Demo- 
sthenes ! ’ drew  him  forward,  and  placed  him  near  him- 
self. Great  doubts  were  felt  about  his  success.  The 
difference  of  the  tone  and  habits  of  the  two  Parliaments, 
the  advanced  age  of  Grattan,  the  recent  failure  of  Flood, 
and  the  cause  Grattan  had  assigned  for  that  failure,^ 
suggested  weighty  reasons  for  fear.  Much  anxiety,  there- 
fore, and  much  curiosity,  were  felt  when  he  rose  to  speak 
on  that  memorable  night  when  the  Catholic  question  was 
reopened.  For  a moment,  it  is  said,  the  strangeness  of 

* ‘ He  was  an  oak  of  the  forest  too  old  and  too  great  to  be  transplanted 
at  fifty.’ 
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his  gestures,  and  the  apparent  difficulty  of  his  enunciation, 
served  to  confirm  those  fears  ; but  it  was  but  for  a moment. 
After  almost  the  first  passage  he  was  listened  to  with 
an  intense  and  ever-increasing  admiration,  and  when 
he  sat  down  it  was  felt  that  he  had  more  than  justi- 
fied his  reputation.  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  his  greatest 
speeches ; a wonderful  combination  of  reasoning,  epigram, 
imagination,  and  declamation.  Pitt,  who  made  the  first 
motion  of  applause,  exclaimed,  ‘ Burke  told  me  that 
Grattan  was  a wonderful  man  for  a popular  audience, 
and  I see  that  he  was  right.’  Fox,  in  a private  letter  to 
Trotter,  said,  ‘ I am  sure  it  will  give  you  pleasure  to  hear 
that  Grattan’s  success  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
complete,  and  acknowledged  even  by  those  who  had 
entertained  great  hopes  of  his  failure.’  The  ‘ Annual 
Eegister  ’ called  the  speech  ‘ one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  eloquent  ever  pronounced  within  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment.’ It  was  in  the  course  of  this  speech  that,  in  advert- 
ing to  the  first  Catholic  Belief  Bill,  he  digressed  into  a 
eulogium  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  glanced  at  the 
services  he  had  rendered  to  its  freedom  in  a single 
sentence  of  touching  and  concentrated  beauty  : ‘ I watched 
by  its  cradle,  I followed  its  hearse.’ 

The  Union,  making  the  public  opinion  of  Great  Britain 
the  arbiter  of  the  Catholic  question,  had  entirely  altered 
its  conditions  and,  as  it  soon  appeared,  considerably  in- 
creased its  difficulties.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in 
the  first  United  Parliament  a far  larger  proportion  of  the 
Irish  than  of  the  British  representatives  were  favour- 
able to  Catholic  concession.  The  disabilities  of  the  Irish 
Catholics  naturally  did  not  appeal  very  strongly  to  English 
and  Scotch  members,  for  they  were  in  reality  considerably 
less  than  those  of  the  British  Catholics.  The  parliamentary 
suffrage  had  been  granted  on  the  widest  terms  to  the  Irish 
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Catholics  in  1793,  but  the  English  and  Scotch  Catholics 
only  obtained  the  right  to  vote  for  members  of  Parliament 
in  1829.  Dublin  University  had  thrown  open  its  degrees 
to  Catholics,  but  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  they  were 
rigidly  excluded.  In  the  army.  Catholics  in  Ireland  were 
allowed  to  rise  to  any  rank  up  to  and  including  that 
of  colonel.  In  England  Catholics  could  only  be  private 
soldiers,  and  were  still  by  law  excluded  from  all  civil  and 
military  offices. 

In  1805,  Grenville  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Fox  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  brought  the  Catholic  petition  for 
emancipation  forward  for  the  first  time  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  but  they  were  totally  defeated.  The  motion  of 
Fox  in  the  House  of  Commons  found  only  124  supporters, 
while  336  votes  were  given  against  it.  Pitt  both  spoke  and 
voted  against  it.  He  said  that  what  was  demanded  could 
never  have  been  safely  given  in  an  Irish  Parliament ; 
that  he  had  believed,  and  did  still  believe,  that  the  in- 
troduction of  a certain  proportion  of  Catholics  into  the 
Imperial  Parliament  under  proper  safeguards  would  bring 
with  it  no  dangers,  but  that  the  circumstances  that  had 
led  to  the  i^signation  of  his  own  ministry  made  it 
improper  to  bring  forward  the  question,  and  as  long  as 
these  circumstances  continued,  he  would  never  consent 
to  a measure  dealing  with  it.  He  added  that  in  his 
opinion  the  prevailing  sentiment  among  all  classes  and 
descriptions  of  Protestants  outside  the  House  was  against 
Catholic  Emancipation. 

The  death  of  Pitt  in  the  January  of  1806  brought  Fox 
and  Grenville  into  power,  and  no  other  English  statesmen 
were  more  sincerely  attached  to  the  Catholic  cause,  but 
that  cause  gained  nothing  by  their  accession  to  office. 
Fox  dissuaded  the  Catholics  from  taking  any  step  on  the 
ground  that  it  could  only  injure  their  cause  to  bring  it 
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before  Parliament.  Grenville,  after  the  death  of  Fox,  with- 
out attempting  to  deal  with  the  parliamentary  representa- 
tion, proposed  to  introduce  a Bill  which  would  have  at 
least  thrown  open  all  military  and  naval  posts  to  the 
Catholics.  The  King,  who  at  first  appears  to  have  con- 
sented, was  speedily  alarmed.  A part  of  the  Cabinet  sup- 
ported him.  The  Bill  was  dropped,  and  then  the  King  took 
the  high-handed  and  utterly  unconstitutional  step  of  re- 
quiring the  ministers  to  give  a formal  written  pledge  that 
they  would  bring  in  no  further  measures  of  concession  to 
the  Catholics.  On  their  refusal  they  were  dismissed  from 
office  and  the  ministry  of  Perceval  and  Eldon  was  called 
to  power.  The  general  election  that  immediately  followed 
took  place  on  a ‘No  Popery  ’ cry,  and  it  ended  in  a great 
majority  supporting  the  King  and  pledged  to  resist  Catholic 
concessions. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  proof  of  how  much  the 
Catholic  question  had  gone  back,  and  how  subsidiary  a 
place  it  now  held  in  the  calculations  of  statesmen,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  avowedly  anti-Catholic  ministry 
of  Perceval  was  nominally  presided  over  by  the  old  Duke 
of  Portland,  who  from  the  antecedents  of  .his  Irish  policy 
should  have  considered  himself  more  than  almost  any  other 
living  man  bound  to  see  justice  done  to  the  Irish  Catholics, 
and  that  two  of  its  most  important  offices  were  held  by  such 
powerful  and  decided  advocates  of  Catholic  Emancipation 
as  Castlereagh  and  Canning. 

Public  opinion  had,  indeed,  about  this  period  taken  a 
direction  strongly  adverse  to  emancipation.  The  Tory 
reaction  which  followed  the  French  Kevolution  was  still 
in  full  force,  and  it  was  accompanied  and  strengthened 
by  a religious  movement  which  had  been  for  some  time 
fermenting  in  England,  and  which  had  greatly  intensified 
the  Protestant  feeling  among  the  people. 
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It  will  be  sufficiently  evident  to  anyone  who  follows  the 
history  of  the  two  creeds  that  their  separation  had  reached 
its  extreme  limit  when  the  Puritans  were  dominant  in 
England,  and  Bossuet  was  ruling  religious  opinion  in 
France.  The  Puritans  represented  Protestantism  in  its 
most  exaggerated  and  undiluted  form  ; while  Bossuet,  who 
exercised  a greater  influence  over  the  lay  mind  than 
perhaps  any  theologian  since  Calvin,  was  maintaining 
the  tenets  of  his  Church  with  an  almost  unrivalled  contro- 
versial skill.  He  was  not,  it  is  true,  an  Ultramontane,  and 
he  even  entered  into  a correspondence  with  Leibnitz  on  the 
possibility  of  a compromise,  but  he  asserted  most  emphati- 
cally the  great  distinctive  principle  of  authority  ; he  defined 
the  points  of  difference  with  such  a rigid  accuracy  that  no 
evasion  was  possible ; and  in  all  his  teaching  he  laid  the 
greatest  stress  upon  dogmas  as  distinguished  from  morals. 
After  this  period,  for  about  a century,  the  two  systems 
seemed  rapidly  approximating.  If  we  compare  the  sermons 
of  Massillon  with  those  of  Bossuet,  we  see  the  change  in 
its  commencement;  if  we  compare  the  sermons  of  Blair  or 
of  Kirwan  with  those  of  the  early  Anglican  divines,  we  see 
it  in  its  completion.  Dogma  had  formerly  held  the  first 
place  in  the  teaching  of  the  pulpit,  but  it  now  in  its  turn 
gave  way.  The  Christian  preacher  became  at  last  little 
more  than  an  expounder  of  morals.  A well-regulated  dis- 
position, a virtuous  life,  and  an  active  benevolence  were 
represented  as  almost  a summary  of  Christianity.  The 
Bible  was  regarded  as  a repository  of  noble  maxims  and 
of  instructive  examples.  The  triumph  of  religion  would 
be  merely  the  perfection  of  order  and  philanthropy,  the 
apotheosis  and  the  completion  of  government. 

This  tendency  may  be  in  part  ascribed  to  the  natural 
reaction  and  fatigue  that  followed  the  fierce  controversies 
of  the  preceding  century  ; and  it  was  also  in  a great  measure 
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due  to  the  prevalence  of  scepticism  in  both  Churches.  In 
England  sceptical  opinions  had  been  maintained  openly  by 
Bolingbroke  and  Gibbon  and  Hume ; and  if  English  light 
literature  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  was  not  Voltairian 
in  its  spirit,  it  was  probably  owing  in  a great  measure  to 
the  extraordinary  influence  of  Dr.  Johnson.  In  France  no 
such  restraint  existed.  Voltaire  and  Eousseau  towered  far 
above  their  contemporaries,  and  never  disguised  their  senti- 
ments. The  sarcasms  of  Voltaire  turned  the  whole  stream 
of  ridicule  and  wit  against  the  Church ; while  the  burning 
eloquence,  the  impassioned  earnestness  of  Eousseau  fell 
with  terrific  effect  on  its  tottering  system. 

The  University  of  Paris  issued  an  answer  to  the  ‘ Vicar  of 
Savoy,’  but  it  is  now  almost  forgotten.  All  the  real  talent 
of  the  country  seemed  ranged  against  the  Established  faith, 
and  its  defenders  were  compelled  to  adopt  an  apologetical 
and  an  evasive  tone.  It  was  quite  true  that  all  infants  who 
died  unbaptised  were  excluded  from  heaven,  but  then  hell 
was  an  indefinite  expression,  and  comprised  a variety  of 
conditions,  and  St.  Augustine  was  not  prepared  to  say  that 
it  would  be  better  for  those  children  had  they  never  been 
born.  Purgatory  was  undoubtedly  a Catholic  doctrine,  but 
it  was  not  necessarily  the  place  of  torment  by  fire  which 
was  portrayed  in  the  pictures  in  every  church.  The  priests 
who  celebrated  royal  marriages  in  Spain  by  an  auto  de 
fe,  the  Pope  who  struck  medals  in  commemoration  of  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  persecutors  of  Galileo, 
the  legal  or  ecclesiastical  decisions  which  consigned  tens 
of  thousands  of  Jews  and  heretics  and  alleged  witches  to 
the  stake,  and  crushed  for  generations  every  vestige  of  inde- 
pendent thought,  were  no  true  representatives  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Church.  The  doctrine  of  invincible  ignorance  was 
brought  prominently  forward.  The  doctrine  of  infallibility 
was  interpreted  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  the  attribute  was 
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applied  not  to  an  individual,  but  to  the  whole  Church. 
Above  all,  the  purity  of  the  moral  teaching  of  Christianity 
was  asserted  and  displayed,  while  its  special  doctrines  were 
allowed  to  fall  into  the  background. 

In  this  manner  the  two  religions  gradually  assimilated 
in  a common  morality  when  the  tide  again  turned,  and  a 
violent  revulsion  set  in.  In  Koman  Catholic  countries 
Ultramontanism  became  dominant  after  the  Eevolution, 
but  it  purchased  its  triumph  dearly.  The  priests  taught 
the  most  extreme  Eoman  Catholic  doctrines,  while  the 
educated  laity  remained  disciples  of  Montaigne,  if  not 
of  Voltaire.  In  England  the  Methodists  had  begun  their 
labours ; and,  after  many  years  of  comparatively  un- 
noticed preaching  among  the  poor,  their  principles  began 
to  leaven  the  higher  ranks,  and  to  embody  themselves 
in  the  great  Evangelical  party. 

The  Ultramontane  and  the  Evangelical  movements 
completely  altered  the  attitude  of  the  two  religions  both 
towards  scepticism  and  towards  each  other.  Voltaire  had 
maintained  in  France  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
were  contrary  to  reason  and  to  the  moral  sense  ; and  Ultra- 
montanism answered  that  these  were  absolutely  incompe- 
tent to  judge  them.  Bolingbroke  had  argued  in  England 
that  the  moral  teaching  of  Christianity  existed  in  the  works 
of  the  pagan  philosophers  ; and  the  Evangelical  replied 
that  a moral  system  had  no  efficacy  as  a means  of  salvation, 
and  was  only  enforced  in  the  New  Testament  as  a secondary 
and  subordinate  object.  The  two  sections  of  Christianity 
had  been  approximating,  on  the  ground  of  common  duties  ; 
and  the  Evangelical  taught  that  no  man  could  perform  duties 
acceptable  to  God,  and  that  the  whole  scope  and  purport  of 
Christianity  was  to  teach  a doctrine  of  justification  which 
the  Church  of  Eome  refused  to  admit.  Against  this  Church, 
then,  as  the  most  powerful,  the  most  subtle,  and  the  most 
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specious  opponent  of  truth,  all  the  energies  of  the  Evan- 
gelicals were  directed.  They  traced  its  lineaments  in  every 
intimation  of  coming  apostasy  contained  in  the  prophetic 
writings.  They  recognised  it  as  the  horn  of  Daniel 
‘ speaking  proud  things,’  as  the  mystic  Babylon  red  with 
the  blood  of  the  saints,  as  the  Man  of  Sin  who  was  to  be 
revealed  when  the  Eoman  Empire  was  removed,  as  the 
spirit  of  antichrist  that  was  to  seduce  and  to  triumph  in 
the  latter  days.  They  revived  the  histories  of  bygone 
persecutions  that  transcended  the  worst  efforts  of  paganism, 
and  laboured  with  the  same  untiring  assiduity  in  the 
pulpit  and  on  the  hustings,  in  the  religious  tale  and  the 
newspaper  article,  to  repress  the  progress  of  the  Church 
they  feared.  As  early  as  1780,  John  Wesley  himself  had 
written  letters  publicly  denouncing  the  toleration  of  Popery. 
During  the  general  election  of  1807  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  published  a Eesolution  de- 
nouncing the  Bill  for  the  admission  of  Catholics  into 
the  higher  ranks  of  the  army.^ 

The  Evangelical  movement  was  somewhat  slow  in 
spreading  to  Ireland,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  I have  already  said,  the  theological 
temperature  was  very  tepid.  In  1745,  it  is  true,  under 
the  fear  of  an  impending  invasion,  a kind  of  panic  of 
intolerance  passed  through  the  country,  and  some  of  the 
clergy  are  said  to  have  been  active  in  denouncing  the 
Catholics,  but  for  the  most  part  they  appear  to  have  been 
a very  unaggressive  class,  who  discharged  social  and 
philanthropic  functions  of  unquestionable  utility,  meddled 
little  with  dogmatic  theology,  and  seldom  interfered  with 
their  Catholic  neighbours.  The  tithe  riots  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  little  or  no  connection  with  religious  animosity, 

* See  the  remarkable  letter  of  Lord  Grenville  on  this  Eesolution. 
Plowden’s  History  of  Ireland  from  the  Union,  iii.  549-553. 
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and  the  Protestant  landlords  Tivere  almost  as  hostile  to  the 
tithes  as  their  tenants.  In  1725,  when  the  penal  laws  were 
at  their  height,  a Protestant  clergyman  named  Synge,  in 
a remarkable  sermon  preached  before  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  and  published  by  its  order,  urged  the  duty  of 
granting  perfect  toleration  to  the  Catholics.  Ten  years 
later  the  illustrious  Bishop  Berkeley,  in  his  ‘ Querist,’ 
advocated  their  admission  into  Dublin  University,  and  their 
exemption  from  the  obligation  of  attending  chapel  or 
divinity  lectures.  Lord  Bristol,  the  famous  Bishop  of 
Derry,  was  one  of  the  most  uncompromising  supporters  of 
the  Catholic  claims.  He  was,  no  doubt,  not  a man  who 
could  be  taken  as  a fair  specimen  of  his  order,  but  the 
great  Relief  Bill  of  1793,  which  gave  the  Catholics  the 
suffrage,  was  warmly  supported  by  several  bishops,  and 
acquiesced  in  by  the  majority  of  the  clergy;  and  it  produced 
nothing  of  the  alarm  and  indignation  which,  both  among 
the  English  and  Irish  clergy,  was  aroused  by  the  much  less 
important  measure  of  1829.^ 

Dublin  University  has  usually  been  looked  upon  as  a 
stronghold  of  Irish  Protestantism,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
had  long  preceded  the  English  Universities  in  throwing 
open  its  degrees  to  Catholics,  and  for  many  years  after  the 
Union,  and  at  a time  when  its  electorate  was  purely  aca- 
demical, it  was  represented  in  Parliament  by  advocates  of 
Catholic  Emancipation.  Plunket  himself,  the  illustrious 
leader  of  the  cause,  represented  Dublin  University  from 
1812  to  1827,  and  although  Wilson  Croker,  who  held  the 

^ A contemporary  Irish  historian  thus  describes  the  attitude  of  the 
clergy  on  this  occasion  : ‘ What  a picture  of  liberality  and  moderation  did 
the  conduct  of  the  Established  clergy  of  Ireland  exhibit  during  the  recent 
application  for  Catholic  Emancipation  ! Many  pious  and  learned  prelates 
exerted  their  eloquence  in  Parliament  in  support  of  Catholicity ; and  the 
entire  body  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  in  their  conduct  on  this  occasion,  have 
fully  approved  themselves  the  disciples  of  the  meek,  mild,  and  gentle 
Author  of  Christianity.’ — Mullalla’s  Irish  Affairs  (1795),  ii.  260 
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seat  from  1827  to  1831,  was  in  some  respects  a strong 
Tory,  he  was  also,  both  by  his  pen  and  by  his  voice,  during 
his  whole  life  a steady  advocate  of  the  admission  of 
Catholics  into  Parliament  and  of  the  payment  of  their 
priests.  In  1807,  when  the  anti-Popery  spirit  in  England 
ran  very  high,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  Chancellor 
of  Dublin  University,  vainly  tried  to  obtain  an  address 
from  it  against  Grenville’s  Catholic  Bill.^  In  that  year  Sir 
John  Newport  mentioned  in  Parliament  that  the  number  of 
Catholic  students  there  was  twice  as  numerous  as  it  had 
ever  before  been.^ 

There  does  not,  indeed,  appear  to  have  been  any  sign 
that  the  No-Popery  movement  which  was  at  this  time  so 
overwhelming  in  England  was  seriously  felt  in  Ireland.  In 
the  election  of  1807,  Grattan  speaks  of  ‘ the  strong  disposi- 
tion to  concord  and  peace  ’ shown  by  the  members  of  both 
creeds  at  the  Irish  elections.^  Nine  Irish  counties  forwarded 
petitions  from  the  Protestant  inhabitants  in  favour  of  the 
Catholic  claims ; more  than  a hundred  of  the  principal  land- 
lords in  Ireland,  including  a large  proportion  of  the  Irish 
aristocracy,  published  a ‘ Protestant  Declaration  ’ in  the  same 
sense,  and  in  1808  Ponsonby  read  in  the  House  of  Commons 
a letter  from  Plunket  describing  opinions  in  Ireland,  in 
which  he  stated  his  belief  that  ‘ nine  in  ten  Protestants, 
even  including  the  clergy,  would  poll  for  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation.’ ^ 

It  would  be,  I conceive,  a mistake  to  attribute  the 
tolerance  of  the  Irish  Protestants  towards  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  to  the  prevalence  of  conscious 
scepticism.  Avowed  and  reasoned  free  thought  has 

* Grattan's  Speeches,  iv.  106,  115.  This  matter  was  brought  before 
Parliament  by  Plunket  in  bis  first  speech.  Plowden,  ii.  508. 

2 See  Plowden’s  History,  ii.  453. 

^ Grattan's  Speeches,  iv.  115. 

■*  Grattan's  Life,  v.  378.  See,  too,  Fagan's  Life  of  O'Connell,  i.  66. 
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never  been  common  in  Ireland/  and  the  Irish  literature 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  is  full  of  the  usual  denunciations  of  scep- 
ticism, and  the  usual  depreciation  of  sceptical  writers.^ 
At  the  same  time  the  type  of  prevailing  Protestantism, 
like  that  of  the  prevailing  Catholicism,  was  singularly 
colourless  and  undogmatic.  I have  already  quoted  some 
sentences  from  the  speeches  of  Grattan  describing  the 
gradual  assimilation  of  the  two  creeds,  and  no  one 
appears  to  have  been  scandalised  by  the  somewhat  start- 
ling summary  of  ecclesiastical  history  which  the  same 
speaker  threw  out  in  one  of  his  greatest  orations : 

‘ The  only  Divine  institution  W'O  know  of — the  Christian 
religion — did  so  corrupt  as  to  have  become  an  abomina- 
tion, and  was  rescued  by  Act  of  Parliament.’  In  an 
age  when  sectarian  controversy  has  obtained  a great 
empire  over  the  minds  of  men,  it  seldom  fails  to  reflect 
itself  in  the  speculations  on  unfulfilled  prophecy ; but,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  Dobbs,  who  was  the  most  enthusi- 
astic Irish  labourer  in  this  field,  was  a warm  advocate 

‘ Primate  Boulter  complained  bitterly  of  ‘ the  growth  of  atheism,  pro- 
fanity, and  immorality  ’ in  Ireland,  but  it  seems  to  have  shown  itself  chiefly 
in  resistance  to  tithes.  Toland  was  an  Irishman,  but  lived  in  England,  and 
when  he  went  to  Ireland  he  was  denounced  from  the  pulpit,  and  such  an 
outcry  was  raised  that  it  became  dangerous  to  speak  to  him,  and  he  could 
hardly  procure  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
guilty  of  much  imprudence  in  propagating  his  views.  Parliament  ordered 
his  Christianity  not  Mysterious  to  be  burnt,  and  the  author  to  be  arrested, 
and  he  only  escaped  by  precipitate  flight.  Molyneux  has  described  the 
transaction  in  a letter  to  Locke  (September  11,  1697),  and  South  wTote  in 
great  glee  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  : ‘ Your  Parliament  presently  sent 
him  packing,  and  without  the  help  of  a faggot  soon  made  the  Kingdom  too 
hot  for  him.’ — Disraeli’s  Calamities  of  Authors,  ii.  133. 

2 E.g.  ‘ The  writings  of  Hume  and  Gibbon,  which  have  been  directly 
or  indirectly  levelled  against  the  Christian  religion,  have  long  since  sunk 
into  merited  oblivion.’ — Mullalla’s  View  of  Irish  Affairs  from  the  Revolution 
(1795),  ii.  280.  ‘ Surely  a Voltaire,  a Kousseau,  or  a Gibbon  were  as  inferior 

to  Colin  Maclaurin  in  mental  power  as  they  were  in  bodily  strength  to 
Plercules  or  Samson.’ — Kyan’s  History  of  the  Effects  of  Religion  (1802),  421. 
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of  the  Catholic  claims.  By  far  the  most  eminent 
preacher  in  the  Protestant  Church  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century  was  Dean  Kirwan,  who,  if  estimated  by 
the  power  he  exercised  over  the  feelings  of  his  auditors, 
by  the  beneficence  he  evoked,  and  by  the  judgments 
of  his  contemporaries,  at  a time  when  the  standard  of 
eloquence  was  extremely  high,  must  be  placed  as  a 
pulpit  orator  almost  on  a level  with  Whitefield.  This 
very  remarkable  man  had  been  originally  a Catholic, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  he  alleged  for  joining  the  Es- 
tablished Church  was,  that  he  should  thus  obtain  more 
extensive  opportunities  of  doing  good.  He  rigidly  ab- 
stained in  all  his  sermons  from  every  topic  relating  to 
the  differences  between  the  two  Churches,  making  it,  as 
he  said,  his  main  object  ‘ to  banish  religious  prejudices, 
to  diffuse  through  society  the  great  blessings  of  peace, 
order,  and  mutual  affection,  and  to  represent  Christianity 
as  a practical  institution  of  religion  designed  to  regulate 
the  dispositions  and  improve  the  characters  of  men,’  and 
he  at  last  devoted  his  talents  entirely  to  pleading  the 
cause  of  charitable  institutions. 

A society  could  not  have  been  very  bigoted  or  fanatical 
when  its  most  popular  preacher  adopted  such  a tone. 
Kirwan,  though  a man  of  spotless  reputation  and  splendid 
genius,  never  obtained  any  more  lucrative  preferment  than 
a deanery  of  400/.  a year,  and  was  able  to  leave  no  fortune 
to  his  children  ; but  something  of  his  spirit  was  shown 
among  his  more  fortunate  brethren.  Law,  the  Bishop  of 
Elphin,  was  accustomed  to  distribute  among  his  Catholic 
parishioners  the  best  books  of  their  own  authors,  saying 
that,  as  he  could  not  make  them  good  Protestants,  he  at 
least  wished  them  to  be  good  Eoman  Catholics. 

I have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  these  facts,  for  they 
are  not  much  known  in  England,  and  they  have  a con- 
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siderable  importance  in  the  history  of  public  opinion  in 
Ireland.  And,  indeed,  the  amount  of  intolerance  that 
formerly  existed  in  both  religions  m that  country  has  been 
not  a little  exaggerated  ; for  atrocities  which  were  really 
due  to  land  quarrels  or  to  hostility  of  races  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  conflicts  of  their  religions. 

The  Irish  have  not  generally  been  an  intolerant  or  per- 
secuting people.  The  early  history  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Ireland,  though  not,  as  has  been  said,  abso- 
lutely bloodless,^  was  at  least  unusually  paciflc,  and  it  was 
an  old  reproach  against  Irishmen  that  then*  country,  which 
had  produced  mnumerable  saints,  had  produced  no  martyr. 
During  the  persecutions  of  Mary  the  English  Protestants 
among  them  were  perfectly  unmolested,  and  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  savage  scenes  of  plunder  and  massacre  that 
accompanied  the  rebellion  of  1641  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  one  Englishman  of  eminence  who  was  treated  by 
the  rebels  with  reverence  was  Bedell,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  energetic  Protestants  of  his  age,  and  the  flrst  Irish 
bishop  who  attempted  to  proselytise  among  the  Catholics. 
Though  more  superstitious  than  the  English,  and  perhaps 
than  the  Scotch,  their  superstitions  have  usually  taken  a 
milder  form.  Many  hundreds  of  unhappy  women  have 
perished  on  the  charge  of  witchcraft  both  in  England  and 
Scotland  since  the  Reformation,  but  I know  no  evidence  of 
any  persecution  of  witches  in  Ireland  at  all  comparable  to  that 
in  England  under  James  I.  and  the  Puritans,  or  in  Scotland 
during  a great  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.”  Whatever 

^ There  is  a discussion  on  this  point  in  Todd’s  Life  of  St.  Patrick. 

- A famous  Irish  witch  case — that  of  Dame  Alice  Kyteler,  in  1324 — has 
been  reprinted  by  the  Camden  Society,  and  a few  unimportant  later  ones 
are  given  by  Glanvil  in  his  SaddiLcismus  Triumphatus.  Hutchinson, 
Wright,  and  Madden  appear  to  have  found  no  other  Irish  cases.  It  is  much 
to  be  wished  that  some  Irish  archaeological  society  would  investigate  more 
fully  than  (as  far  as  I am  aware)  has  yet  been  done  the  history  of  Irish 
wntchcraft. 
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animosity  the  penal  laws  produced  had  in  a great  measure 
subsided  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  country  more  moderate  or 
liberal  members  of  their  respective  faiths  than  Kirwan,  the 
greatest  preacher  among  the  Irish  Protestants,  and  O’Leary, 
the  greatest  writer  among  the  Irish  Catholics. 

The  elements  of  religious  animosity,  however,  though 
they  were  almost  dormant,  existed  in  abundance,  and 
several  causes  concurred,  with  the  rise  of  the  Evangelical 
movement,  in  resuscitating  them.  The  many  outbursts  of 
lawless  violence  that  convulsed  the  country  from  the  middle 
of  the  century  had  been  for  a long  time  almost  entirely 
unconnected  with  religion.  Eack-rents,  the  fiscal  pressure 
of  tithes,  invasions  of  common  lands  by  the  landlords,  the 
conversion  of  arable  land  into  pasture,  the  law  which  com- 
pelled workmen  to  devote  a certain  amount  of  unpaid  labour 
to  repairing  the  county  roads,  were  the  causes  or  pretexts 
of  the  appearance  of  the  Whiteboys,  the  Oakboys,  and  the 
Hearts  of  Steel.  About  1785,  however,  a new  type  of 
disturbance  began.  Protestants  in  the  county  Armagh, 
and  afterwards  m other  districts,  began  to  form  bands 
under  the  name  of  Peep  of  Day  Boys,  and  to  disarm  and 
persecute  the  Catholics,  who  in  their  turn  formed  societies 
called  ‘ Defenders,’  which  were  said  to  have  been,  and 
perhaps  were  at  first  defensive,  but  which  soon  turned  into 
bands  of  mere  depredators.  A faction  fight  unconnected 
with  religion  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  beginning  of  the 
long  contest  and  Whiteboy  objects,  and  struggles  for  farms 
certainly  entered  into  it,  but  the  division  was  sharply  one 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  and  it  assumed  much 
of  the  character  of  a religious  war. 

The  Belief  Act  of  1793,  conferring  votes  upon  the  Catho- 
lics, produced  some  economical  disturbance.  Landlords 
who  had  once  a special  reason  for  favouring  Protestant 
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tenants  on  account  of  the  political  influence  they  could 
give,  now  freely  admitted  the  competition  of  Catholics,  and 
Catholics  who  were  accustomed  to  a lower  standard  of  living 
offered  higher  rents  for  the  farms.  The  passions  aroused 
by  the  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  intensified  all  forms  of 
religious  division.  Several  of  the  northern  counties  were 
convulsed  with  riot,  and  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  where 
the  Protestants  were  in  the  ascendant,  hundreds  of  Catholics 
were  compelled  by  violence  to  abandon  their  homes  and 
take  refuge  in  Connaught.  In  the  December  of  1795  the 
battle  of  the  Diamond  took  place,  in  which  the  Protestants 
defeated  a large  body  of  Catholics  who  had  attacked  them, 
and  in  which  forty-eight  men  were  killed,  and  it  was  for 
some  time  sedulously  commemorated. 

The  Orange  Society  was  founded  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  the  Diamond.  It  would  be  unjust  to  make  it  respon- 
sible for  the  riots  in  the  north,  though  many  of  the  rioters 
took  the  name  of  Orange  Boys,  but  it  consolidated  and 
strengthened  the  extreme  supporters  of  Protestant  ascen- 
dency, and  it  played  a great  part  in  later  Irish  history.  As 
the  rebellion  became  imminent  sectarian  feeling  increased, 
and  all  who  tried  to  allay  it  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 
Though  the  original  United  Irishmen  had  been  chiefly  Pro- 
testants or  Deists,  and  though  their  object  was  to  unite  the 
members  of  both  creeds  on  French  principles  in  rebellion 
against  England,  the  outbreak  in  Wexford,  where  alone  it  was 
formidable,  at  once  assumed  the  form  of  a ferocious  religious 
war.  In  the  Irish  Government  Lord  Clare  was  fiercely 
anti-Catholic,  and  similar  sentiments  were  energetically 
maintained  in  the  Irish  and  afterwards  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  by  the  notorious  Dr.  Duigenan. 

This  very  singular  personage  is  said  to  have  been  him- 
self originally  a Roman  Catholic.  He  was  a man  of  low 
extraction,  but  of  some  talents,  and  had  been  a Fellow  of 
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Trinity  College,  where  he  wrote  a book  against  the  provost, 
Hely  Hutchinson.  He  obtained  a seat  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  laboured  without  success  to  procure  the 
cessation  of  the  Maynooth  grant,  attached  himself  specially 
to  the  fortunes  of  Clare,  and  was  a very  scurrilous  assailant 
of  Grattan  and  of  Burke.  He  warmly  supported  the  Union, 
and  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  he  was  the  most  vitupe- 
rative and  indefatigable  opponent  of  the  Catholic  claims. 
He  was  especially  fond  of  exhuming  the  immoral  senti- 
ments of  the  schoolmen,  the  Jesuit  casuists,  and  the 
mediaeval  councils,  and  parading  them  continually  before 
the  Parliament  and  before  the  country.^  Curran  wittily 
compared  his  speeches  to  the  ‘ unrolling  of  a mummy — 
nothing  but  old  bones  and  rotten  rags.’  Against  the 
introduction  of  this  mode  of  controversy  into  politics 
Grattan  energetically  protested.  ‘ No  religion,’  he  said  in 
one  of  his  speeches,  ‘ can  stand  if  men,  without  regard  to 
their  God,  and  with  regard  only  to  controversy,  shall  rake 
out  of  the  rubbish  of  antiquity  the  obsolete  and  quaint 
follies  of  the  sectarians,  and  affront  the  majesty  of  the 
Almighty  with  the  impudent  catalogue  of  their  devices ; 
and  it  is  a strong  argument  against  the  proscriptive  system 
that  it  helps  to  continue  this  shocking  contest ; theologian 
against  theologian,  polemic  against  polemic,  until  the  two 
madmen  defame  their  common  parent,  and  expose  their 
common  religion.’ 

As  is  always  the  case,  the  destruction  of  national  feeling 
in  Ireland  gave  an  increased  prominence  to  sectarian  con- 
troversy, and  gradually  turned  the  energies  of  the  country 
into  that  channel.  The  Roman  Catholics,  who  had  been 
so  passive  during  the  Union  struggle,  were  bitterly  discon- 

* It  is  curious  that  he  was  married  to  a Koman  Catholic  : he  proposed  to 
her  and  was  refused  when  young,  but  was  accepted  many  years  after,  when 
she  was  a widow. 
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tented  with  the  effect  of  the  Union  upon  their  cause,  and 
complained  that  they  were  abandoned  and  betrayed.  The 
Evangelical  movement  was  spreading  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel,  though  some  years  had  still  to  pass  before  it  be- 
came dominant  or  even  powerful  among  the  Irish  Protestant 
clergy.  It  brought  with  it  a higher  standard  of  clerical 
duty  and  a strain  of  more  fervent  and  spiritual  piety,  but 
in  Ireland  even  more  than  in  England  it  not  unnaturally 
assumed  an  aggressively  anti-popery  character,  and  the 
passions  of  the  rebellion  had  not  yet  subsided.  The 
moderate  Liberals  generally  followed  Grattan,  and  com- 
prised a large  section  of  the  Protestants  and  almost  all  the 
higher  orders  of  Eoman  Catholics ; but  a party  was  arising 
among  the  Irish  Catholics  which  was  very  democratic  and 
which  became  very  clerical,  and  it  soon  found  m O’Connell 
a leader  of  commanding  power.  It  professed  to  revere 
Grattan,  but  it  was  not  in  reality  in  sympathy  with  his 
politics,  and  it  soon  added  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  his 
position. 

He  determined  to  keep  himself  entirely  independent. 
He  refused  office  in  Fox’s  Ministry,  which  came  m in  1806, 
and  which  restored  him  to  the  Privy  Council  from  which 
he  had  been  removed  in  1798  ; and  he  refused  to  accept 
4,000Z.  which  the  Eoman  Catholics  subscribed  in  the  same 
year  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  election  for  Dublin. 

The  ministry  of  Fox  and  Grenville  was  more  liberally 
disposed  towards  Ireland  than  any  ministry  that  had  sat 
in  England  since  the  Union,  and  Grattan  was  in  close 
correspondence  with  its  leaders  and  with  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  who  was  Viceroy  m Ireland.  Among  the  Irish 
measures  carried  in  1807  was  an  increase  of  the  Ma}^- 
nooth  grant  from  8,000Z.  to  13,000?.  a year,  and  Grattan 
powerfully  supported  it,  though  admitting  that  if  it  had 
been  possible  he  would  have  preferred  to  see  the  educa- 
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tion  of  the  priesthood  carried  on  in  Dublin  University, 

‘ for  he  would  ever  wish  to  see  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
walking  hand  in  hand  together.’  ^ Two  other  measures 
were  contemplated  by  this  ministry  in  which  Grattan  took 
especial  interest.  It  established  a commission  to  inquire 
into  Irish  education  funds  with  a view  to  founding  a general 
system  of  national  education,  and  it  proposed  to  abolish 
tithes  and  substitute  for  them  another  method  of  paying 
the  Irish  Protestant  clergy.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
rate the  importance  of  these  measures,  and  it  was  a great 
calamity  that  the  downfall  of  the  Grenville  Ministry  post- 
poned them  for  many  years. 

Grattan  has  been  blamed,  perhaps  with  some  reason,  for 
not  having  formally  identified  himself  with  this  ministry,  but 
the  pressure  of  years  was  now  falling  upon  him,  and  his  old 
dislike  to  the  trammels  of  office  had  certainly  not  diminished. 
He  desired  also  to  take  no  step  that  would  bring  him  into 
opposition  to  the  supporters  of  the  Catholics  in  other  sections 
of  English  politics.  This  policy  he  had  long  and  deliberately 
adopted.  ‘ I have  always,’  he  wrote,  ‘ considered  the  Catholic 
question  abstracted  from  any  party  or  administration.  Lord 
Hutchinson  and  our  old  friend  Mr.  Forbes  were  from  the 
first  agreed  on  the  subject.’  ^ In  1807  he  showed  in  a ' 
remarkable  degree  his  independence  of  judgment  by  sup- 
porting in  the  face  of  much  Irish  unpopularity  a very 
stringent  Insurrection  Bill  and  a Bill  for  preventing- 
improper  persons  from  keeping  arms,  which  were  modelled 
from  some  of  the  legislation  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 
These  measures  had  been  contemplated  by  the  Grenville 
Ministry,  but  they  were  actually  introduced  after  its  fall  by 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  w^as  now  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

^ See  Grattan's  Speeches.,  iv.  97-99.  The  grant  was  again  reduced  to 
8,000Z.  by  the  succeeding  administration. 

2 Grattan's  Life,  v.  368. 
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Grattan  supjx)rted  motions  for  limiting  their  din-ation  and 
in  some  respects  mitigating  theii-  severity,  but  he  main- 
tained that  the  disturbances  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  and 
especially  the  existence  and  growing  strength  in  Ireland 
of  a party  devoted  to  France,  rendered  such  legislation 
absolutely  necessary.  Some  of  his  wannest  Whig  friends 
and  admii’ers,  including  Romilly  and  Horner,  strongly 
dissented  from  his  course,'  and  Sheridan  l$d  an  opposition 
to  the  Bills  ; but  Grattan  always  maintained  that  a French 
and  disloyal  party  existed  in  Ireland,  which  in  the  event 
of  an  invasion  would  become  very  formidable,  and  that  it 
was  no  true  kindness  to  withhold  from  the  Executive  any 
powers  that  were  necessary  for  repressing  it.- 

The  correspondence  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  this  time 
furnishes  abundant  evidence  how  serious  in  the  judgment 
of  that  cool  and  sagacious  Chief  Secretary  the  state  of  Ire- 
land then  was.  In  a memorable  despatch,  written  to  Lord 
Hawkesbury  in  the  Hay  of  1807,  he  declared  that  Ireland, 
in  a military  point,  must  be  regarded  as  an  enemy’s 
country ; that  it  was  vulnerable  on  every  part  of  its 
southem,  western,  and  northern  coasts  ; and  that  if  a body 
of  French  sufficient  to  give  employment  to  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  regular  troops  were  landed,  there  was  not 
the  least  doubt  that  not  only  Dublin  and  the  adjoining 
counties,  but  also  every  other  part  of  Ireland,  would  at  once 
rise  in  rebellion.^ 

In  1808  the  veto  question  which  long  distracted  Irish 
pohtics  arose,  and  it  gave  a substance  and  a rallying  cry  to 
the  more  democratic  section  which  had  been  for  some  years 

^ See  EomiUy's  Life,  ii.  214. 

' Grattan’s  Speeches,  iv.  120-133.  He  said  he  hoped  to  secure  to 
Ireland  a ‘ reversionary  interest  in  the  Constitution.’  He  adopted  a similar 
course  in  1814.  The  perfect  courage  with  which  Grattan  always  risked  his 
popularity  for  what  he  thought  the  interest  of  his  country  is  one  of  the  finest 
traits  of  his  character. 

® Civil  Corre-spcmdetice  of  the  Duke  of  Wellingtori  {Ireland),  pp.  28-36. 
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growing  among  the  Irish  Catholics.  In  1799,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  four  archbishops  and  six  senior  bishops  of 
Ireland  assembled  at  Maynooth,  speaking,  as  Dr.  Milner 
himself  afterwards  acknowledged,  ‘ in  the  name  of  the  whole 
episcopal  body,’  had  unanimously  agreed,  subject  only  to 
the  approval  of  the  Pope,  that  the  English  Government 
should  have  a veto  over  the  appointment  of  Catholic  bishops 
and  some  control  over  the  nomination  of  parish  priests.^ 
Considering  the  class  from  which  the  Irish  priesthood 
mainly  sprang ; the  enormous  power  they  were  certain  to 
exercise  over  an  ignorant,  superstitious,  lawless,  and  often 
disloyal  people  ; their  strong  temptations  to  win  power  and 
popularity  by  fostering  the  prejudices  and  passions,  and 
condoning  the  crimes  of  those  upon  whom  they  depended 
for  their  subsistence,  it  was  plainly  in  the  highest  degree 
desirable  that  the  Government  should  have  some  con- 
trolling influence  over  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland. 
There  was  scarcely  a country  in  the  world  in  which  the 
necessity  of  such  State  control  was  not  recognised.  In 
Protestant  Prussia  and  schismatical  Eussia  all  Catholic 
bishops  were  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
sovereign.  In  Canada  the  King  of  England,  with  the  full 
assent  of  Eome,  had  a similar  power,  while  all  the  great 
Eoman  Catholic  countries  had  elaborate  legislation  restrict- 
ing the  relations  of  the  clergy  with  Eome,  and  guarding 
against  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  power. 

If  the  policy  of  Pitt  had  been  carried  out  after  the  Union, 
the  State  endowment  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  combined 
with  the  safeguards  I have  mentioned  would  have  at  least 
given  the  Government  some  guarantee  that  the  Irish  Catholic 
Church  should  not  fall  under  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical 
firebrands,  and  that  it  would  be  an  influence  of  order  and 
of  loyalty.  There  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  a measure 

* See  Butler’s  Memoirs  of  the  English  Catholics,  ii.  151,  152,  185. 
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on  these  lines  would  have  then  been  gratefully  accepted  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  Irish  bishops  and  have  received  the 
full  sanction  of  the  Vatican.  The  Catholic  Church  in 
England  was  governed  by  four  vicars  apostolic,  and  in  1807 
one  of  them — the  well-known  Dr.  Milner — was  appointed 
agent  in  England  for  the  Irish  bishops.  He  accepted  the 
office  with  the  full  belief  that  they  were  unanimously  in 
favour  of  the  veto.  In  1808,  when  it  was  determined  again 
to  introduce  the  Catholic  question,  Ponsonby,  who  with 
Grattan  took  the  leading  part  on  this  question,  had  an 
interview  with  Milner  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Fingall,  and 
asked  him  what  power  the  Irish  bishops  were  disposed  to 
attribute  to  his  Majesty  in  the  choice  of  Catholic  bishops. 
Milner  replied  that  they  could  not  attribute  to  the  King  a 
positive  power  of  choosing  their  bishops,  but  that  they  were 
willing  to  give  a direct  negative  power  over  their  nomination, 
so  that  no  bishop  could  be  chosen  who  was  not  agreeable 
to  him.  On  the  strength  of  this  assurance  Grattan  and 
Ponsonby  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  Grenville  in  the 
House  of  Lords  formally  announced  that  they  were  author- 
ised on  the  part  of  the  Irish  bishops  to  offer  to  the  King 
‘ an  effectual  negative  ’ over  the  future  nomination  of  their 
bishops  ; an  assurance  that  no  bishop  should  in  future  be 
appointed  without  his  entire  approbation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  perfectly  justified  in 
making  these  statements,  though  Ponsonby  in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  when  dilating  upon  the  value  of  the  concession, 
used  an  unfortunate  and  exaggerated  phrase,  to  the  effect 
that  by  conceding  the  veto  ‘ the  Catholic  bishops  had  no 
objection  to  make  the  King  virtually  the  head  of  their 
Church.’  The  party,  however,  in  Ireland  which  had  long 
wished  to  break  off  from  the  timid  and  conciliatory  course 
which  had  hitherto  been  pursued  by  the  directors  of  Irish 
Catholic  policy,  now  saw  their  opportunity,  and  raised 
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an  agitation  against  the  concession  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment of  any  power  over  the  appointment  of  Catholic 
bishops. 

For  some  months  it  appears  to  have  been  confined  to 
the  press,  and  there  were  no  signs  that  the  bishops  were 
receding  from  the  position  they  had  taken  up  in  1799.  Lord 
Fingall  fully  attested  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  made 
by  Ponsonby  in  the  House  of  the  assurance  given  by  Dr. 
Milner,  and  although  the  inference  he  had  drawn  from  it 
in  the  sentence  I have  quoted  was  in  some  quarters  dis- 
avowed, Ponsonby  received  letters  from  two  Irish  bishops 
thanking  him  for  his  speech.  One  of  these,  which  he  read 
to  the  House,  and  which  came  from  an  archbishop,  is 
stated  by  the  reporters  of  the  debate  to  have  expressed 
‘the  most  unqualified  approbation  of  the  arguments  and 
observations  ’ he  had  used.  Dr.  Milner  disclaimed,  it  is 
true,  any  responsibility  for  the  statement  of  Ponsonby  that 
the  King  might  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  Church,  but  he  wrote  and  printed  a pamphlet 
called  a ‘ Letter  to  a Parish  Priest,’  defending  the  veto 
against  the  attacks  which  had  been  made  upon  it  in  Ire- 
land, speaking  of  the  resolutions  of  1799  as  the  authorita- 
tive voice  of  the  whole  Irish  episcopate,  and  exposing  the 
absurdity  of  imagining  that  there  was  anything  in  them 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
‘ In  almost  every  un- Catholic  country,’  he  said,  ‘ care  is 
taken  both  by  those  who  have  a right  to  present,  and  by 
the  Holy  See  itself,  that  no  person  obnoxious  to  the 
Sovereign  shall  be  raised  to  the  prelacy  within  his 
dominions,’  and  referring  to  the  recent  French  Concordat 
he  said,  ‘ the  Head  of  the  Church  has  allowed  a direct 
interference  and  power  in  the  appointment  of  bishops 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  Continent  to 
a man  who  has  apostatised  to  Mahometanism ; and  shall 
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it  be  deemed  unlawful  for  our  Monarch  to  interfere  in  this 
business,  just  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  loyalty 
of  men  who  are  to  possess  such  great  influence  over  his 
subjects  ? ’ 

The  new  democratic  party  in  Ireland  which  was  already 
supported  by  the  great  voice  of  O’Connell  obtained  a signal 
triumph.  In  September  1808,  about  four  months  after 
Grattan  had  introduced  the  Catholic  question  into  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  had  gained  many  supporters  by 
announcing  the  willingness  of  Irish  bishops  to  accept 
the  veto,  those  bishops,  with  only  three  dissentient  voices, 
agreed  to  a resolution  declaring  it  to  be  inexpedient  to 
introduce  any  alteration  in  the  canonical  mode  hitherto 
observed  in  the  nomination  of  the  Irish  Catholic  bishops, 
pledging  themselves  at  the  same  time  to  adhere  to  the  rules 
by  which  they  had  been  uniformly  guided,  and  to  recommend 
to  his  Holiness  only  such  persons  ‘ as  are  of  unimpeachable 
loyalty  and  peaceable  conduct.’ 

This  step  had  a powerful  and  immediate  effect  in 
stimulating  the  democratic  movement  in  Ireland  and  at 
the  same  time  profoundly  dividing  the  Catholic  mterests. 
Its  popularity  w^as  abundantly  shown.  Meetings,  resolu- 
tions, addresses  supporting  the  bishops  poured  in  from 
every  part  of  Ireland,  and  the  doctrine  that  the  English 
Government  should  have  no  control  over  the  Irish  Church 
became  the  watchword  of  a great  part}^  Milner  speedily 
recanted  his  letter  in  favour  of  the  veto  and  threw  himself 
into  the  popular  movement.  It  became  the  fashion  to  say 
that  the  bishops  who  accepted  the  veto  in  1799,  bemg 
only  a minority  of  the  episcopate,  had  no  right  to  speak  for 
their  colleagues ; that  they  had  acted  under  intimidation ; 
that  the  majority  of  the  Irish  bishops  had  never  even 
heard  of  what  they  had  done ; that  Milner  in  his  interview 
with  Ponsonby  had  gone  beyond  his  powers ; had  spoken 
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only  his  private  opinion  ; had  not  authorised  Ponsonby  to 
repeat  his  opinion  in  the  House  of  Commons ; had  only 
contemplated  the  exercise  of  the  veto  in  extreme  cases  of 
clearly  proved  disloyalty. 

These  excuses  may  be  lightly  dismissed.  It  was  wholly 
untrue  that  the  bishops  in  1799  had  been  subject  to  the 
smallest  intimidation  by  the  Government ; it  was  absurd 
to  contend  that  the  unanimous  declaration  of  the  four  arch- 
bishops and  six  senior  bishops  given  in  reply  to  an  official 
Government  request  had  no  representative  character, 
and  it  was  exceedingly  improbable  that  the  negotiations 
had  not  been  at  least  informally  communicated  to  their 
colleagues.  The  assurance  of  Milner  had  been  perfectly 
distinct,  and  it  had  been  given  by  him  as  the  agent  of 
the  Irish  bishops  to  the  parliamentary  leaders  who  had 
the  special  charge  of  the  Catholic  question,  and  who,  as 
he  well  knew,  were  just  about  to  bring  it  before  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  inconsistency  was  flagrant,  but  it  was  at  least  easily 
explained.  The  bishops  in  1799  had  passed  their  resolutions 
in  the  belief  that  by  doing  so  they  would  secure  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  an  endowment  as  the  immediate  results 
of  the  Union.  They  found  themselves  disappointed  in  their 
expectations.  They  perceived  that  their  emancipation  had 
receded  rather  than  advanced ; that  English  opinion  was 
much  more  hostile  to  it  than  opinion  in  Ireland.  When 
they  saw  that  the  Catholic  question  was  rejected  by  over- 
whelming majorities  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  that 
the  advice  of  some  of  their  chief  leaders  in  London  was 
that  they  should  abstain  from  pressing  the  question  ; when 
they  found  a No-Popery  administration  supported  by  a 
recent  general  election  in  power,  and  some  of  their  own 
most  important  advocates  accepting  office  in  it,  it  was 
scarcely  surprising  that  a spirit  of  violent  exasperation 
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should  have  arisen  ; that  they  should  have  readily  listened 
to  those  who  told  them  that  a new  and  more  aggressive  and 
more  unyielding  policy  could  alone  succeed. 

Opinions,  however,  were  very  sharply  divided.  As  far 
as  can  be  now  judged,  the  w^hole  body  of  the  Catholic 
gentry,  including  not  only  the  aristocracy  but  also  the 
leading  members  of  the  mercantile  and  legal  professions, 
disliked  the  new  departure  and  cordially  accepted  the  veto. 
The  English  Catholics  were  on  the  same  side,  and  of  the 
four  English  vicars  apostolic  Milner  alone  supported  the 
new  demand.  The  disposition  of  Rome  was  also  decidedly 
in  favour  of  accepting  the  terms  which  Pitt  and  Castlereagh 
deemed  indispensable,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  veto 
contest  one  of  the  great  difficulties  O’Connell  and  the 
Irish  bishops  had  to  encounter  was  the  attitude  of  Gonsalvi 
and  the  leading  officials  at  Rome.  Grattan  and  Plunket 
appear  to  have  entirely  agreed  with  Canning  and  Castle- 
reagh on  the  subject.  They  believed  that  Catholic 
Emancipation  could  only  be  carried  if  the  Catholics  adopted 
a conciliatory  course  and  accepted  real  safeguards  of  the 
loyalty  of  their  bishops.  Pitt,  Castlereagh,  and  Canning 
all  maintained  that  without  some  State  control  Catholic 
Emancipation  should  not  be  granted,  and  Grattan  and 
Plunket  both  considered  their  demand  to  be  reason- 
able. They  were  sincere  and  steady  advocates  of  full 
religious  liberty  and  of  the  admission  of  Catholics  to 
political  power.  But  they  had  no  wish  to  see  the  Irish 
Catholic  Church  detached  from  all  connection  with  the 
State  or  turned  into  an  instrument  of  agitation,  and  they 
looked  with  great  disfavour  on  the  new  spirit  that  was 
arising  within  it.  On  the  other  hand  the  Irish  bishops, 
strong  in  the  consciousness  of  popular  support,  were 
determined  to  persevere,  and  in  1810  they  passed  new 
resolutions  reiterating  their  dislike  to  any  change  in  the 
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practice  hitherto  employed  in  the  appointment  of  Irish 
Eoman  Catholic  prelates,  and,  what  was  still  more  significant, 
disclaiming  all  wish  for  a State  endowment  for  their  clergy. 
‘ We  neither  seek  nor  desire  any  other  earthly  consideration 
for  our  spiritual  ministry  to  our  respective  flocks,  save  what 
they  may  from  a sense  of  religion  and  duty  voluntarily 
afford  us.’  ^ 

The  triumph  of  the  new  party  and  policy  belongs  to  the 
life  of  O’Connell,  not  to  that  of  Grattan,  but  in  more  w^ays 
than  one  the  division  that  had  arisen  proved  very  mischiev- 
ous. It  seriously  threw  back  the  Catholic  cause.  The 
spirit  of  violence  it  infused  into  Catholic  policy  produced  a 
corresponding  feeling  of  exasperation  and  alarm  among 
many  Protestants,  and  the  ultimate  settlement  was  certainly 
not  conducive  to  the  peace  and  loyalty  of  Ireland.  Irish 
history  is  pre-eminently  a history  of  lost  opportunities, 
and  few  things  in  it  are  more  to  be  deplored  than  that 
the  Catholic  question  was  not  settled  on  the  lines  which 
Pitt  had  desired  in  the  few  quiet  years  that  followed  the 
Union. 

Grattan  maintained  his  old  position  with  unabating 
perseverance,  but  he  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
not  the  old  unanimity  of  Catholic  support  behind  him.  In 
bringing  the  question  forward  in  1810  he  said  that  wEen 
he  had  last  addressed  the  House  on  the  question  ‘ he  had 
stated  that  the  Catholics  were  willing  to  accede  to  his 
Majesty  the  right  of  veto  on  the  Catholic  nomination  of 
their  bishops.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  he  could  not  now 
affirm  that  such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Eoman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  upon  that  subject.  Whether  he  had  misinformed 
the  House  or  the  Catholics  had  been  guilty  of  retractation 

^ See  Wyse,  History  of  the  Catholic  Association,  ii.  p.  xx.  All  the  more 
important  documents  relating  to  this  controversy  will  be  found  in  Butler’s 
History  of  the  English  Catholics,  and  in  Amherst’s  History  of  Catholic 
Emancipation. 
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was  a question  he  should  never  agitate,  it  being  his  fixed 
principle  never  to  defend  himself  at  the  expense  of  the 
country.’  He  contended  that  the  triumphs  of  Napoleon 
having  made  the  Pope  little  more  than  a French  subject, 
made  it  more  than  ever  essential  to  guard  against  the 
nomination  of  the  spiritual  magistrates  of  so  great  a portion 
of  the  community  falling  under  the  control  of  the  common 
enemy,  or  their  influence  being  used  against  the  British 
Constitution.  If,  he  said,  the  Catholics  objected  to  the  veto, 

‘ it  was  absolutely  incumbent  upon  them  to  provide  by  some 
other  mode  to  show  that  admitting  them  to  the  privileges 
of  the  Constitution  was  wholly  consistent  with  its  safety.’ 
He  urged,  however,  that  questions  of  qualifications,  limita- 
tions, and  securities  were  questions  to  be  examined  in  the 
Committee  stage  and  not  upon  the  second  reading,  but 
his  motion  for  a committee  was  rejected  by  a majority 
of  104. 

In  the  two  following  years  he  was  defeated  by  majorities 
of  63,  94,  and  85,  but  after  a new  ministry  had  been  called 
to  office  in  1812,  Canning  carried  by  a majority  of  129  a 
resolution  pledging  the  House  to  take  the  laws  affecting  the 
Catholics  into  consideration  early  the  following  session, 
with  a view  to  effecting  a final  and  conciliatory  adjustment. 
In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  Grattan,  seconded  by 
Ponsonby,  introduced  in  1813  a large  measure  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  admitting  the  Catholics  not  only  to  Parlia- 
ment, but  also,  with  a very  few  specified  exceptions,  to  all 
civil  and  military  posts,  and  it  passed  triumphantly  through 
several  divisions.  Canning,  however,  introduced  in  the 
Committee  stage  clauses  appointing  commissioners  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  loyalty  of  the  persons  nominated  to 
the  Catholic  episcopacy,  making  their  certificate  necessary 
for  the  exercise  of  episcopal  functions  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  enabling  them  to  refuse  this  certificate 
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when  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  proposed  bishop 
was  disaffected  to  the  King  or  not  of  peaceable  conduct. 
Commissioners  also,  consisting  of  some  of  the  principal 
persons  of  the  realm  with  the  addition  of  three  leading 
members  of  the  Catholic  episcopacy,  were  authorised 
to  examine  papal  bulls  and  briefs  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that  they  re- 
lated solely  to  spiritual  concerns,  and  contained  nothing 
affecting  the  duty  and  allegiance  of  subjects  to  the  King 
or  the  civil  rights  and  properties  of  his  subjects.  This 
provision  was  proposed  as  a substitute  for  the  old  laws 
prohibiting  all  intercourse  between  the  subjects  of  the 
realm  and  the  see  of  Eome,  and  the  commissioners  were 
bound  by  oath  to  disclose  nothing  contained  in  the  confi- 
dential documents  from  Eome  except  only  such  matters  and 
things  as  the  oath  and  duty  of  a privy  councillor  bound 
them  to  reveal.' 

These  securities,  as  I have  said,  were  not  introduced 
into  the  Catholic  Bill  by  Grattan,  but  he  expressed  his  full 
approval  of  them,  and  he  warned  the  Catholic  bishops  in 
very  solemn  terms  that  if  they  declared  themselves  hostile 
to  them  they  would  wreck  the  Bill,  and  ‘ that  upon  their 
own  heads  and  on  their  heads  alone  can  the  consequences 
of  their  own  folly  rest.’  ^ 

The  appeal,  however,  was  made  in  vain.  Milner,  as  the 
agent  of  the  Irish  bishops,  lost  no  time  in  denouncing 
the  measure  as  a ‘ schismatical  Bill,’  and  it  is  probably 
due  to  the  known  hostility  of  his  party  that  it  did  not 
become  law.  The  clause  admitting  the  Catholics  to  Par- 
liament was  rejected  by  the  small  majority  of  four,  and 
the  Catholic  leaders  at  once  threw  up  the  Bill.  Scenes  of 

* A copy  of  this  Bill  with  Canning’s  clauses  will  be  found  in  Grattan's 
Speeches,  iv.  337-351 

2 Ibid.  iv.  331,  336. 
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much  division  and  recrimination  afterwards  took  place  in 
the  Catholic  body.  In  England  Catholic  opinion  ran 
strongly  against  Milner,  but  the  Irish  bishops  supported 
him,  and  O’Connell  carried  resolutions  in  his  favour  through 
great  lay  assemblies  in  Dublin.  In  the  following  year  the 
Catholic  Board,  at  the  suggestion  of  O’Connell,  called  upon 
Grattan  to  place  himself  under  their  direction,  and  upon 
his  refusal  took  their  petition  out  of  his  hands,  and  en- 
trusted it  to  Sir  Henry  Parnell. 

It  was  touching  to  see  the  old  statesman  thus  super- 
seded in  the  cause  he  had  served  so  long,  yet  rising  in  the 
House  without  one  word  of  complaint,  of  recrimination,  or 
of  bitterness,  to  support  his  younger  colleague.  The  more 
moderate  party  still  made  him  their  representative,  and 
nothing  in  his  whole  career  is  more  admirable  than  the 
good  taste  and  the  self-abnegation  which  he  manifested 
throughout.  Of  very  few  public  men,  indeed,  can  it  be  so 
truly  said  that  during  a long  career  they  were  so  little 
influenced  by  any  personal  feeling — ambition,  self-interest, 
resentment,  the  love  of  popularity,  or  the  fear  of  obloquy. 
A spirit  was  now  arising  in  Ireland  with  which  he  had  no 
sympathy,  and  the  ill  feeling  was  at  one  time  so  strong 
that,  after  his  election  for  Dublin  in  1818,  he  was  assaulted 
by  a mob  in  the  streets.  All  parties  were  heartily  ashamed 
of  the  act,  and  the  Eoman  Catholics  and  the  Orangemen 
reciprocally  charged  each  other  with  the  guilt.  ^ Notwith- 
standing this  ebullition,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  rose 
higher  and  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  educated  of  all 
parties,  and  that  the  moderation  and  tact  he  manifested 
under  much  provocation  exercised  a powerful  influence  upon 
Parliament.  Lord  Stanhope  has  noticed,  on  the  authority 

* Grattan  himself,  when  asked  by  some  English  friends  about  the  cause 
of  the  riot,  answered  : ‘ It  was  religion — it  was  religion — and  religion  broke 
my  head.’ 
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of  Sir  R.  Peel,  a curious  indication  of  the  veneration  with 
which  Grattan  was  at  this  time  regarded.  The  members 
who  had  sat  with  him  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  were 
accustomed  in  the  English  House  always  to  address  him 
with  a ‘ Sir,’  as  they  would  the  Speaker,  and  this  custom 
was  followed  by  Lord  Castlereagh  at  a time  when  he  was 
leader  of  the  House.  ^ 

Grattan  moved  much  during  his  later  years  in  the  best 
English  society  and  especially  in  the  great  Whig  houses, 
and  the  impression  he  made  seems  to  have  been  uniformly 
favourable.  There  was  a peculiar  charm  in  the  transparent 
simplicity  of  his  nature,  and  in  his  quaint,  brilliant,  and 
original  talk,  while  the  high  quality  of  his  patriotism  and 
the  independence  and  sagacity  of  his  judgment  were  fully 
recognised  by  those  who  knew^  him  well.  Shortly  after 
Grattan’s  death  Sydney  Smith,  who  was  a most  acute  judge 
of  men,  described  him  in  a passage  of  singular  beauty. 
‘ Great  men  hallow  a whole  people  and  lift  up  all  who  live 
in  their  time.  What  Irishman  does  not  feel  proud  that  he 
has  lived  in  the  days  of  Grattan  ? Who  has  not  turned  to 
him  for  comfort,  from  the  false  friends  and  open  enemies  of 
Ireland  ? Who  did  not  remember  him  in  the  days  of  its 
burnings  and  wastings  and  murders  ? No  government  ever 
dismayed  him.  The  world  could  not  bribe  him.  He 
thought  only  of  Ireland  ; lived  for  no  other  object ; de- 
dicated to  her  his  beautiful  fancy,  his  elegant  wit,  his 
manly  courage,  and  all  the  splendour  of  his  astonishing 
eloquence.  He  was  so  born  and  so  gifted  that  poetry, 
forensic  skill,  elegant  literature,  and  all  the  highest  attain- 
ments of  human  genius  were  within  his  reach  ; but  he 
thought  the  noblest  occupation  of  a man  was  to  make  other 
men  happy  and  free  ; and  in  that  straight  line  he  went  on 
for  fifty  years  without  one  side  look,  without  one  yielding 

* Lord  Stanhope’s  History  of  England,  vii.  162  (cabinet  ed.). 
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thought,  without  one  motive  in  his  heart  which  he  might 
not  have  laid  open  to  the  view  of  God  and  man.’  ^ 

To  the  Catholic  question  Grattan  devoted  almost  the 
entire  energies  of  his  later  years.  His  speeches  on  English 
questions  were  few  and  far  between,  and  there  is  only 
one  which  can  be  said  to  have  had  great  importance.  It 
was  delivered  in  1815,  when  Napoleon  had  returned  from 
Elba,  and  when  the  greater  portion  of  the  Whig  party, 
including  Grey,  Whitbread,  Romilly,  and  Lord  John  Caven- 
dish, supported  amendments  condemning  any  war  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  proscribing  the  actual  ruler  of 
France.  These  were  the  politicians  with  whom  Qrattan 
usually  acted,  but  on  this  occasion  he,  with  Plunket  and 
Lord  Grenville,  promptly  seceded  from  them,  and  supported 
the  Government  in  maintaining  the  necessity  of  immediate 
war  with  Napoleon.  His  speech  on  this  occasion  was  one 
of  his  most  brilliant  efforts  and  may  compare  with  his 
speeches  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  In  1817  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  measure  granting  military  and  naval 
commissions  to  the  Catholics,  which  ten  years  before  had 
wrecked  the  ministry  of  Lord  Grenville,  introduced  as 
a ministerial  measure  and  carried  without  opposition ; in 
1819  his  own  motion  for  a committee  to  inquire  into  the 
Catholic  disabilities  was  defeated  by  a majority  of  only  two. 
In  this  year  he  made  his  last  speech  in  Parliament  on  a 
motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Window  Tax  in  Ireland. 

It  is  especially  interestmg  from  a passage  relating  to  the 
part  he  had  played  in  the  Union  struggle.  ‘ With  respect,’ 
he  said,  ‘ to  the  subject  of  the  Union  that  has  been  alluded  to, 
I shall  only  say  that  my  sentiments  remain  unchanged,  and 
my  old  opinions  upon  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between 
the  countries  have  undergone  no  alteration.  The  marriage, 
however,  having  taken  place,  it  is  now  the  duty,  as  it  ought  to 
‘ Sydney  Smith’s  Works,  ii.  106-167. 
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be  the  inclination,  of  every  individual  to  render  it  as  fruitful, 
as  profitable,  and  as  advantageous  as  possible.’ 

In  1820  he  insisted,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  physi- 
cian, in  going  over  to  London,  to  bring  the  Catholic  question 
forward  again,  when  the  illness  under  which  he  had  for 
some  time  been  labouring  assumed  a more  violent  and  deadly 
character.  He  lingered  for  a few  days,  retaining  to  the  last 
his  full  consciousness  and  interest  in  public  affairs.  Those 
who  gathered  around  his  death-bed  observed  with  emotion 
how  fondly  and  how  constantly  his  mind  reverted  to  that 
Legislature  which  he  had  served  so  faithfully,  and  had 
loved  so  well.  It  seemed  as  though  the  forms  of  its 
guiding  spirits  rose  more  vividly  on  his  mind  as  the  hour 
approached  when  he  was  to  join  them  in  another  world ; 
and,  among  the  last  words  he  is  recorded  to  have  uttered, 
we  find  a warm  and  touching  eulogium  of  his  great  rival. 
Flood,  and  many  glowing  recollections  of  his  fellow- 
labourers  in  Ireland.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  he  spoke 
with  special  kindness  of  Castlereagh,  and  made  it  a dying 
request  to  his  son  to  abstain  from  attacking  him  in 
Parliament.  ‘ The  Union,’  he  said,  ‘ has  passed.  The 
business  between  him  and  me  is  over,  and  it  is  for  the 
interests  of  Ireland  that  Castlereagh  should  be  minister.’ 
He  passed  away  tranquilly  and  happily  on  June  6,  1820. 
He  died,  as  a patriot  might  wish  to  die,  crowned  with 
honours  and  with  years,  with  the  love  of  friends  and  the 
admiration  of  opponents,  leaving  a nation  to  deplore  his 
loss,  and  not  an  enemy  to  obscure  his  fame. 

It  is  at  the  tombs  of  great  men  that  succeeding  genera- 
tions kindle  the  lamp  of  patriotism ; and  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  he  whose  life  was  fraught  with  so  many 
weighty  lessons,  and  whose  memory  possesses  so  deep  a 
charm,  would  have  rested  at  last  in  his  own  land  and 
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among  his  own  people.  Another  and,  as  it  would  seem  to 
some,  a nobler  lot  was  reserved  for  Grattan. 

A request  was  made  to  his  friends  that  his  remains 
might  rest  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  that  request  was 
complied  with.  He  lies  near  the  tombs  of  Pitt  and  Fox. 
The  place  is  an  honourable  one,  but  it  was  the  only  honour 
that  was  bestowed  on  him.  Not  a bust,  not  an  epitaph 
marks  the  spot  where  the  greatest  of  Irish  orators  sleeps  ; 
but  one  stately  form  seems  to  bend  in  triumph  over  that 
unnoticed  grave.  It  is  the  statue  of  Castlereagh,  ‘ the 
statesman  of  the  Legislative  Union.’ 
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Rice  (S.  P.)  - - 12 

Rich  (A.)  - - - 23 

Richmond  (Ennis)  - 19 

Rickaby  (Rev.  John)  19 

(Rev.  Joseph)  - 19 

Ridley  (Lady  Alice)  - 28 

Riley  (J.W.)  - - 24 

Roberts  (E.  P.)  - 33 

Robertson  (W.  G.)  - 37 

Roget  (Peter  M.)  - 20,  31 

Romanes  (G.  J.)  10, 19,21,24 

(Mrs.  G.  J.)  - 10  ' 

Ronalds  (A.)  - - 17 

Roosevelt  (T.)  - - 6 

Ross  (Martin)  - - 28 

Rossetti  (Maria  Fran- 
cesca) - - - 40 

Rotheram  (M.  .\.)  - 36 

Rowe  (R.  P.  P.)  - 14 

Russell  (Lady)  - - 10 

Sandars  (T.  C.)  - 18 

Sanders  (E.  K.)  - 9 

Savage-Armstrong(G.F.)25 
Scott  (F.  J.)  - - 37 

Seebohm  (F.)  - - 8.  10 

Selous  (F.  C.)  - - 12,  17 


Senior  (W.) 

i3i  15 

Seton-Karr  (Sir  H.)- 

8 

Sewell  (Elizabeth  M.) 

28 

Shadwell  (A.)  - 

40 

Shakespeare 

25 

Shaw  (W.  A.)  - 

8 

Shearman  (M.)  - : 

12,  13 

' Sheehan  (P.  A.) 

28 

Sheppard  (E.)  - 

8 

; Sinclair  (.\.) 

14 

Skrine  (F.  H.)  - 

9 

Smith  (C.  Fell) 

10 

(R.  Bosworth)  - 

8 

(T.  C.)  - - 

5 

1 (W.  P.  Haskett) 

12 

I Somerville  (E.) 

28 

■ Sophocles 

23 

Soulsby  (Lucy  H.)  - 

40 

Southey  (R.)  - 

40 

Spedding  (J.)  - 

9.  17 

Spender  (A.  E.) 

12 

Stanley  (Bishop) 

31 

Stebbing  (W.)  - 

2S 

Page 

Steel  (.\.  G.)  - - 13 

Stephen  (Leslie)  - 12 

Stephens  (H.  Morse)  t 

Sternberg  (Count 

Adalbert)  - - S 

Stevens  (R.  W.)  - 40 

Stevenson  (R.  L.)  25,28,33 
Storr  (F.)  - - - 17 

Stuart-Wortley  (A.J.)  14, 15 
Stubbs  (J.  W.)  - - 8 

(W.)-  - - t 


Suffolk  & Berkshire 

(Earl  ol ) - 

14 

Sullivan  (Sir  E.) 

14 

Sully  (James)  - 

19 

Sutherland  (A.  and  G.) 

8 

(Alex.)  - - 19,  40 

(G.)  - - - 

40 

Suttner  (B.  von) 

29 

Swan  (M.) 

29 

Swinburne  (A.  J.)  - 

19 

Symes  (J.  E.)  - 

20 

Tait(J.)  - 

7 

TallentyTe  (S.  G.)  - 

!• 

Tappan  (E.  M.) 

33 

Taylor  (Col.  Meadows) 

8 

Thomas  (J.  W.) 

19 

Thomson  (H.  C.)  - 

% 

Thornhill  (W.  J.)  - 

23 

Thornton  (T.  H.) 

10 

Thuillier  (H.  F.)  - 

40 

Todd  (A.)  - 

8 

Tout  (T.  F.) 

7 

Toynbee  (A.)  - 
Trevelyan  (Sir  G.  0.) 

20 

6,  7,  8,  9,  10 

(G.  M.)  - - 7.  8 

Trollope  (Anthony)-  29 
Turner  (ri.G.)  - 40 

TvndalKJ.)  - -9.12 

T'yTrell  (R.  Y.)  - -22,23 

Unwin  (R.)  - - 40 

Upton(F.K.and  Bertha)  33 

Van  Dyke  (J.  C.)  - 37 

Vanderpoel  (E.  N.)  - 37 

Virgil  - - - 23 

Wagner  (R.)  - - 25 

Wakeman  (H.  O.)  - 8 

Walford  (L.  B.)  - 29 

Wallas  (Graham)  - 10 

(Mrs.  Graham)-  32 

Walpole  (Sir  Spencer)  8,  10 

(Horace)  - - 10 

Walrond  (Col.  H.)  - 12 

Walsingham  (Lord)  - 14 

Ward  (Mrs.  W.)  - 29 

Warwick  (Countess  of)  40 

Watson  (A.  E.  T.)  12, 13,  14 
Weathers  (J.)  - - 40 

Webb  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Sidney)  - - 20 

(Judge  T.,  - 40 

(T.  E.)  - - 19 

Weber  (A.)  - - 19 

j Weir  (Capt.  R.)  - 14 

Wellington  (Duchess  of)  37 
i Wemyss  (M.  C.  E.)-  33 

' Weyman  (Stanley)  - 29 

Whately(Archbishop)  17,19 
Whitelaw  (R.)  - - 23 

WhittaU(Sir  J.  W.)-  40 

Wilkins  (G.)  - - 23 

(W.  H.)  - - 3 

Willich  (C.  M.)  - 31 

Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.)  - 31 

Wood-Martin  (W.  G.)  22 

Wyatt  (A.  J.)  - - 24 

Wylie  (J.H.)  - - 8 

Yeats  (S.  Levett)  - 29 

Yoxall  (J.  H.)  - - 29 

Zeller  (E.)  - - 19 
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Abbott.—^  History  of  Greece. 
By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Part  I. — From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Ionian  Revolt.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  bd. 

Part  II. — 500-445  B.c.  Crown  8vo.,  los.  6</. 

Part  III. — From  the  Peace  of  445  b.c.  to 
the  Fall  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens  in  403 
B.c.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  bd. 

Abbott. — Tommy  Cornstalk  : being  ! 
Some  Account  of  the  Less  Notable 
Features  of  the  South  African  War  from 
the  Point  of  View  of  the  Australian  Ranks. 
By  J.  H.  M.  Abbott.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Acland  and  Ransome.— ^ Hand- 
book IN  Outline  of  the  Political  His- 
tory of  England  TO  i8g6.  Chronologically 
Arranged.  By  the  Right  Hon.  A.  H.  Dyke 
Acland,  and  Cyril  Ransome,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.,  65. 

Allgood.  — China  War,  i860  : 
Letters  and  Journals.  By  Major- 
General  G.  Allgood,  C.B.,  formerly  Lieut. 
G.  Allgood,  ist  Division  China  Field 
Force.  With  Maps,  Plans,  and  Illustra- 
tions. Dem)fe4to.  12s.  6<f.  net. 

Annual  Register  (The).  A Review 

of  Public  Events  at  Home  and  Abroad,  for 
the  year  1901.  8vo.,  185. 

Volumes  of  the  Annual  Register  tor  the 
years  1863-igoo  can  still  be  had.  185.  each. 

Arnold. — Introductor  y Lectures 
ON  Modern  History.  By  Thomas  Ar- 
nold, D.D.,  formerly  Head  Master  of  Rugby 
School.  8vo.,  75.  bd.  | 

! 

Ashbourne. — Pitt:  Some  Chapters 
ON  His  Life  and  Times.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Edward  Gibson,  Lord  Ashbourne, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  With  ii  Por- 
traits. 8vO.,  gilt  top,  215. 

Ashley. — Surveys,  Historic  and  \ 
Economic  : a Volume  of  Essays.  By  W.  j 
J.  Ashley,  M.A.  8vo.,  95.  net.  i 

I 

Bagwell. — Ireland  under  the  ' 
Tudors.  By  Richard  Bagwell,  LL.D.  : 
(3  vols.)  Vols.  I.  and  II.  From  the  first  j 
invasion  of  the  Northmen  to  the  year  1578.  I 
8vo.,  325.  Vol.  HI.  1578-1603.  8vo.,  i8s.  j 


Baillie. — The  Oriental  Club,  and 
Hanover  Square.  By  Alexander  F. 
Baillie.  With  6 Photogravure  Portraits 
and  8 Full-page  Illustrations.  Crown  4to., 
25s.  net. 

Besant. — The  History  of  London. 
By  Sir  Walter  Besant.  With  74  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.,  15.  g<f.  Or  bound 
as  a School  Prize  Book,  gilt  edges,  25.  6rf. 

Bright. — A History  of  England. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Franck  Bright,  D.  D. 

Period  I.  Medimval  Monarchy  : a.d. 

449-1485.  Crown  8vo.,  45.  bd. 

Period  II.  Personal  Monarchy.  1485 
1688.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Period  III.  Constitutional  Monarchy- 
1689-1837.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  bd. 

Period  IV.  The  Growth  of  Democracy. 
1837-1880.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Bruce. — The  Forward  I^olicy  and 

ITS  Results;  or,  Thirty-five  Years’  Work 
amongst  the  Tribes  on  our  North-Western 
Frontier  of  India.  By  Richard  Isaac 
Bruce,  C.I.E.  With  28  Illustrations  and 
a Map.  8vo.,  155.  net. 

Buckle. — History  of  Civilisation 
IN  England.  By  Henry  Thomas  Buckle. 

Cabinet  Edition.  3 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  245. 
‘ Silver  Library  ’ Edition.  3 vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  los.  bd. 


Burke.  — A History  of  Spain, 
From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 
By  Click  Ralph  Burke,  M.A.  Edited 
by  Martin  A.  S.  Hume.  With  6 Maps. 
2 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  165.  net. 

Caroline,  Queen. — Caroline  the 
III  us  trio  us,  Q ueen-  C onsor  t of  George 

II.  AND  SOMETIME  QUEEN  REGENT  : a 
Study  of  Her  Life  and  Time.  By  W.  H. 
Wilkins,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  ‘ The 
Love  of  an  Uncrowned  Queen  ’.  2 vols., 

8vo.,  365. 

Chesney. — Indian  Polity:  a View  of 

the  System  of  Administration  in  India.  By 
General  Sir  George  Chesney,  K.C.B. 
With  Map  showing  all  the  Administrative 
Divisions  of  British  India.  8vo.,  215. 
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Churchill  (Winston  Spencer,  M.P.). 

The  River  War  : an  Historical 
Account  of  the  Reconquest  of  the  Soudan. 
Edited  by  Colonel  F.  Rhodes,  D.S.O. 
With  Photogravure  Portrait  of  Viscount 
Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  and  22  Maps  and 
Plans.  8vo.,  105.  net. 

The  Story  of  the  Mala  hand 
Field  Force,  1897.  With  6 Maps  and 
Plans.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

London  toLadysmith  viaPretoria  . 

Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Ian  Hamilton's  March.  With 
Portrait  of  Major-General  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton,  and  10  Maps  and  Plans. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Corbett  (Julian  S.). 

Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy, 
with  a History  of  the  Rise  of  England 
as  a Maritime  Power.  With  Portraits, 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  2 vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  i6s. 

The  Successors  of  Drake.  With 
4 Portraits  (2  Photogravures)  and  12 
Maps  and  Plans.  8vo.,  21s. 


Creighton  (M.,  D.D.,  Late  Lord 

Bishop  of  London). 

A History  of  the  Papacy  from 
the  Great  Schism  to  the  Sack  of 
Rome,  1378-1527.  6 vols.  Cr.  8vo., 

5s.  net  each. 

Queen  Elizabeth.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

I 

Historical  Essays  and  Reviews.  ' 
Edited  by  Louise  Creighton.  Crown 
8vo.,  5s.  net. 


Dale. — The  Principles  of  English 
Constitutional  History.  By  Lucy 
Dale,  late  Scholar  of  Somerville  College, 
Oxford.  Crown  8vo. , 6s. 


De  Tocqueville. — Democracy  in 

America.  By  Alexis  de  Tocqueville. 
Translated  by  Henry  Reeve,  C.B.,  D.C.L. 
2 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  i6s. 


Dickinson. — The  Development  of 
Parliamekt  during  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  By  G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  M.A. 
8vo.,  7s.  bd. 


Falkiner. — Studies  in  Irish  His- 
tory AND  Biography,  Mainly  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  By  C.  Litton 
Falkiner.  8vo.,  12s.  M.  net. 


Fitzmaurice.  — Charles  William 
Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswick:  an 
Historical  Study.  By  Lord  Edmund 
Fitzmaurice.  With  Map  and  2 Portraits. 
8vo.,  6s.  net. 


Froude  (James  A.). 

The  History  of  England,  from  the 
Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  12  vols.  Crown  8vo., 
3s.  td.  each. 

The  Divorce  of  Catherine  of 
Aragon.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

The  Spanish  Story  of  the  Ar- 
mada, and  other  Essays.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  td. 

The  English  in  Ireland  in  the 

E IGH  TEE  NTH  CENTURY.  3 vols . Cr . 8 VO . , 
los.  Cid. 

El  glish  Sea  men  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century. 

Cabinet  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
Illustrated  Edition.  With  5 Photo- 
gravure Plates  and  16  other  Illustra- 
tions. Large  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  6s.  net. 

‘ Silver  Library  ’ Edition.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

The  Council  of  Trent.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  6^?. 

Shoe  t Studies  onGrea  t Subjects. 
Cabinet  Edition.  4 vols.  24s. 

‘ Silver  Library  ' Edition.  4 vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  td.  each. 

C^SAR  : a Sketch.  Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of 
James  Anthony  Froude.  Edited  by 
P,  S.  Allen,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6</. 
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Fuller. — Egypt,  and  the  Hinter- 
land. By  Frederic  W.  Fuller.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Map  of  Egypt  and  the 
Sudan.  Crown  8vo.,  65.  net. 

Gardiner  (Samuel  Rawson,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.). 

History  of  England,  from  the  Ac- 
cession of  James  I.  to  the  Outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  1603-1642.  With  7 Maps. 
10  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net  each. 

A History  of  the  Great  Civil 
War,  1642-1649.  With  54  Maps  and 
Plans.  4 vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  55.  net  each. 

A History  of  the  Commonwealth 
AND  THE  Protectorate.  1649-1656. 

Library  Edition.  3 vols.  8vo.,  3s. 

Cabinet  Edition.  4 vols.  Crown  8vo., 
55.  net  each.  [In  course  of  publication. 

The  Student's  History  of  Eng- 
land. With  378  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vO.,  gilt  top,  125. 

Also  in  Three  Volumes,  price  45.  each. 

What  Gunpowder  Plot  Was. 

With  8 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Cromwell' s Place  in  History. 
Founded  on  Six  Lectures  delivered  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6rf. 

Oliver  Cromwell.  With  Frontis- 
piece. Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

German  Empire  (The)  of  To-day : 

Outlines  of  its  Formation  and  Development. 
By  ‘ Veritas’.  Crown  8vo.,  65.  net. 

Graham. — Roman  Africa  : an  Out- 
line of  the  History  of  the  Roman  Occupa- 
tion of  North  Africa,  based  chiefly  upon 
Inscriptions  and  Monumental  Remains  in 
that  CountrjL  By  Alexander  Graham, 
P'.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  With  30  reproductions 
of  Original  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and 
2 Maps.  8vo.,  165.  net. 

Greville. — A Journal  of  the  Reigns 
of  King  George  IV.,  King  William  IV.,  ^ 
AND  Queen  Victoria.  By  Charles  C.  F. 
Greville,  formerly  Clerk  of  the  Council. 

8 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 


Gross. — The  Sources  and  Litera- 
ture of  English  History,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  about  1485.  By 
Charles  Gross,  Ph.D.  8vo.,  185.  net. 

Hamilton. — Historical  Record  ol 
THE  lyTH  {King's)  Hussars,  from  a.d.  1715 
to  A.D.  1900.  By  Colonel  Henry  Black- 
BURNE  Hamilton,  M.A.,  Christ  Church, 
Oxford ; late  Commanding  the  Regiment. 
With  15  Coloured  Plates,  35  Portraits,  etc., 
in  Photogravure,  and  10  Maps  and  Plans, 
Crown  4to.,  gilt  edges,  425,  net. 

HARVARD  HISTORICAL  STUDIES. 

The  Suppression  of  the  African 
Slave  Trade  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  1638-1870.  By  W.  E.  B.  Du 
Bois,  Ph.D.  8vo.,  75.  bd. 

The  Contest  over  the  Ratificaton 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  Massa- 
chusetts. By  S.  B.  Harding, A.M.  8vo.,65. 

A Critical  Study  of  Nullification 
IN  South  Carolina.  By  D.  F.  Houston, 
A.M.  8vo.,  65. 

Nominations  for  Elective  Office 
IN  THE  United  States.  By  Frederick 
W.  Dallinger,  A.M.  8vo.,  75.  bd. 

A Bibliography  of  British  Muni- 
cipal History,  including  Gilds  and 
Parliamentary  Representation.  By 
Charles  Gross,  Ph.D.  8vo.,  125. 

The  Liberty  and  Free  Soil  Parties 
IN  the  North  West.  By  Theodore  C. 
Smith,  Ph.D.  8vo,  75.  bd. 

2Re  Provincial  Governor  in  the 
English  Colonies  of  North  America. 
By  Evarts  Boutell  Greene.  8vo.,  75.  bd. 

The  County  Palatine  of  Durham. 
a Study  in  Constitutional  History.  By  Gail- 
LARD  Thomas  Lapsley,  Ph.D.  8vo.,  105.  bd. 

The  a ANGLICAN  Episcopate  and  the 
American  Colonies.  By  Arthur  Lyon 
Cross,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.  8vo.,  105.  bd. 


Hill. — Liberty  Documents.  With 

Contemporary  Exposition  and  Critical  Com- 
ments drawn  from  various  Writers.  Selected 
and  Prepared  by  Mabel  Hill.  Edited  with 
an  Introduction  byALBERT  Bushnell  Hart, 
Ph.D.  Large  Crown  8vo.,  75.  bd.  net. 
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Historic  Towns. — Edited  by  E.  A. 

Freeman,  D.C.L.,and  Rev. William  Hunt, 
M.A.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  ^d.  each. 


Bristol.  By  Rev.  W.  Hunt. 

Carlisle.  By  Mandell 
Creighton,  D.D. 

Cinque  Ports.  By  Mon- 
tagu Burrows. 
Colchester.  By  Rev.  E.  L. 
Cutts. 

Exeter.  By  E.  A.  Freeman. 


Oxford.  By  Rev.  C.  W. 
Boase. 

Winchester.  By  G.  W. 
Kitchin,  D.D. 

York.  By  Rev.  James 
Raine. 

New  York.  By  Tneodore 
Roosevelt.  | 


London.  By  Rev,  W.  J.  Boston  (U.S.)  By  Henry 
Loftie.  Cabot  Lodge. 


Hunter. — A History  of  British 
India.  By  Sir  William  Wilson  Hunter, 
K.C.S.I.,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Vol.  I.— Introduc- 
tory to  the  Overthrow  of  the  English  in  the 
Spice  Archipelago,  1623.  With  4 Maps. 
8vo.,  i8s.  Vol.  II. — To  the  Union  of  the 
Old  and  New  Companies  under  the  Earl  of 
Godolphin’s  Award,  1708.  8vo.,  165. 


Ingram.  — A Cri  tic  a l Exa  min  a - 
TiON  OF  Irish  History.  From  the  Eliza- 
bethan Conquest  to  the  Legislative  Union 
of  1800.  By  T.  Dunbar  Ingram,  LL.D. 
2 vols.  8vo.,  245. 


Lecky  (The  Rt.  Hon.  William  E.  H.) 

History  of  England  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Ceftury. 

Library  Edition.  8 vols.  8vo.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.,  1700-1760,  365. ; Vols.  III.  and 
IV.,  1760-1784,365.;  Vols.  V.  and  VI., 
1784-1793,  365.;  Vols.  VII.  and  VIII., 
1793-1800,  36s. 

Cabinet  Edition.  England.  7 vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  55.  net  each.  Ireland.  5 vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  55.  net  each. 

History  of  European  Morals 
FROM  Augustus  to  Charlemagne.  2 
vols.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  net. 

History  of  the  Rise  and  Influ- 
ence OF  THE  Spirit  of  Ra  tionalism  in 
Europe.  2 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  los.  net. 

Democracy  and  Liberty. 

Library  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.,  365. 
Cabinet  Edition.  2 vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  los.  net. 


Lowell. — Governments  and  Par- 
ties IN  Continental  Europe.  By  A. 
Lawrence  Lowell.  2 vols.  8vo.,  21s. 


Joyce.  —A  Short  History  of  Ire-  j 

LAND.,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1603.  By 
P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  C>d. 

Kaye  and  Malleson.— of 

THE  Indian  Mutiny,  1857-1858.  By  Sir 
John  W.  Kaye  and  Colonel  G.  B.  Malle- 
SON.  With  Analytical  Index  and  Maps  and 
Plans.  6 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd.  each. 

Kent. — The  English  Radicals  : an 
Historical  Sketch.  By  C.  B.  Roylance 
Kent.  Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

Lang  (Andrew). 

The  Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart. 
With  6 Photogravure  Plates  (4  Portraits) 
and  15  other  Illustrations.  8vo.,  i8s.  net. 

James  the  Sixth  and  the  Gowrie 
Mystery.  With  Gowrie’s  Coat  of  Arms 
in  colour,  2 Photogravure  Portraits  and 
other  Illustrations.  8vo.,  12s.  bd.  net. 

L a u r i e. — Historical  Survey  of 
Pre-Christian  Education.  By  S.  S. 
Laurie,  A.M.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  bd. 


Lumsden’s  Horse,  Records  of. — 

Edited  by  H.  H.  S.  Pearse.  With  a Map, 
and  numerous  Portraits  and  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  4to.,  215.  net. 

Lynch.—  The  War  of  the  Civili- 

SA  TIONS  : BEING  A RECORD  OF  ‘ A FOREIGN 

Devil's'  Experiences  with  the  Allies 
IN  China.  By  George  Lynch,  Special 
Correspondent  of  the  ‘ Sphere,’  etc.  With 
Portrait  and  21  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo., 
65.  net. 


Macaulay  (Lord). 

The  Life  and  Works  of  Lord 
Macaulay. 

^Edinburgh’’  Edition.  10  vols.  8vo.,65.each. 
Vols.  I. -IV.  History  of  England. 
Vols.  V.-VII.  Essays,  Biographies, 
Indian  Penal  Code,  Contributions 
TO  Knight's  'Quarterly M agazine' . 
Vol . V 1 1 1 . S PEEciiEs,  Lays  OF  A ncient 
Rome,  Miscellaneous  Poems. 

Vols.  IX.  and  X.  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay.  By 
Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan  Bart 
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Macaulay  ( Lord ) — continued. 

The  Works. 

'AlbiOiy'  Edition.  With  12  Portraits. 

12  vols.  Large  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  td.  each. 
Vols.  I. -VI.  History  of  Exgland, 

FROM  THE  A CCESSION  OF  J A MES  THE  | 

Eecond. 

Vols.  \TI.-X.  Essays  and  Biographies. 
Vols.  XI.-XII.  Speeches,  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome,  etc.,  and  Index. 

Cabinet  Edition.  16  vols.  Post  8vo., 
£4  lbs. 

Library  Edition.  5 vols.  8vo.,  £.\. 

History  of  England  from  the 
Accession  of  James  the  .Second. 
Popular  Edition.  2 vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  55. 
Student's  Edition.  2 vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  I25. 
People's  Edition.  4 vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  165. 

' Albany'  Edition.  With  6 Portraits.  6 
vols.  Large  Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd.  each. 
Cabinet  Edition.  8 vols.  Post  8vo.,  485. 

‘ Edinburgh  ' Edition.  4 vols.  8vo.,  65. 
each. 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  j 
WITH  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  etc.,  in  1 | 
volume.  j 

Popular  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  25.  bd.  I 
' Silver  Library  ' Edition.  With  Portrait  ' 
and  4 Illustrations  to  the  ‘ Lays’.  Cr.  j 
8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays. 
Student's  Edition,  i vol.  Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

' Trevelyan'  Edition.  2 vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  95. 
Cabinet  Edition.  4 vols.  Post  8vo.,  245. 

‘ Edinburgh  ' Edition.  3 vols.  8vo.,  65. 
each. 

Library  Edition.  3 vols.  8vo.,  365. 


Mackinnon  (James,  Ph.D.). 

The  History  of  Edward  the 
Third.  8vo.,  185. 

The  Growth  and  Decline  of  the 
French  Monarchy.  8vo.,  215.  net. 

Mallet. — Mallet  du  Pan  and  the 
French  Revolution.  By  Bernard 
Mallet.  With  Photogravure  Portrait. 
8vo.,  I2S.  bd.  net. 

j May. — The  Constitutional  His- 
I TORY  of  England  since  the  Accession 
! of  George  III.  1760-1870.  By  Sir  Thomas 
' Erskine  May,  K.C.B,  (Lord  P^arnborough). 
j 3 vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  185. 

I Merivale  (Charles,  D.D.). 

History  OF  the  Romans  under  the 
Empire.  8 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd.  each. 

The  Fall  OF  the  Roman  Republic: 
a Short  History  of  the  Last  Century  of  the 
Commonwealth.  i2mo.,  7s.  bd. 

General  History^  of  Rome,  from 
the  Foundation  of  the  City  to  the  Fall  of 
Augustulus,  B.c.  753-A.D.  476.  With  5 
Maps.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  bd. 

Montague.  — The  Elements  of 
English  Constitutional  History.  By 
F.  C.  Montague,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

\ Nash. — The  Great  Famine  and 
I ITS  Causes.  By  Vaughan  Nash.  With 
8 Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  the 
Author,  and  a Map  of  India  showing  the 
Famine  Area.  Crown  8vo.,  bs. 


Ess  A Y's,  which  may  be  had  separately, 

-ewed,  bd.  each  ; cloth,  is.  each. 


Addison  and  Walpole. 
Croker’s  Boswell's  Johnson. 
Hallam’s  Constitutional 
History. 

Warren  Hastings. 

The  Earl  of  Chatham  (Two 
Essays). 


Frederick  the  Great. 

Ranke  and  Gladstone. 
Lord  Bacon. 

Lord  Clive. 

Lord  Byron,  and  The 
Comic  Dramatists  of 
the  Restoration. 


M I SC  ELLA  NE  O US  I V R I TINGS, 

Speeches  and  Poems. 

Popular  Edition.  Crown  8vr.,^  2s.  bd. 
Cabinet  Edition.  4 voP;,  i’osi  8vo.,  24s. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of 
Lord  Macaulay.  Edited,  with  Occa-  j 
sional  Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  : 
Trevelyan,  Bart.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  i 


Owens  College  Essays. — Edited 

by  T.  F.  l ou  r,  M.A.,  Profes.sor  of  History 
in  the  Owens  College,  Victoria  University, 
and  James  Tait,  M.A.,  Assistant  Lecturer 
in  History.  With  4 Maps.  8vo.,  12s.  bd.  net. 

Powell  and  Trevelyan.  — The 

Peasants'  Rising  and  the  Lollards  : 
a Collection  of  Unpublished  Documents. 
Edited  by  Edgar  Powell  and  G.  M. 
Trevelyan.  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Randolph. — The  Law  and  Policy 
of  Annexation,  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Philippines  ; together  with  Observations 
on  the  Status  of  Cuba.  By  Carman  F. 
Randolph.  8vo.,  gs.  net. 
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Rankin  (Reginald). 

The  Marquis  d^Argenson  ; and 
Richard  the  Second.  8vo.,  ios.  bd.  net. 

A Subalterns  Letters  to  His 

Wife.  (The  Boer  War.)  Crown  8vo., 
35.  bd. 

Ransome. — The  Rise  of  Consti- 
tutional Government  in  England. 
By  Cyril  Ransome,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  bs. 

Seebohm  (Frederic,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.). 

The  English  Village  Community. 
With  13  Maps  and  Plates.  8vo.,  165. 

Tribal  Custom  in  Anglo-Saxon 

Law  : being  an  Essay  supplemental  to 

(1)  ‘ The  English  Village  Community,’ 

(2)  ‘ The  Tribal  System  in  Wales 
8vo.,  165. 

Seton-Karr. — The  Call  to  Arms, 

igoo-igoi ; or  a Review  of  the  Imperial 
Yeomanry  Movement,  and  some  subjects 
connected  therewith.  By  Sir  Henry  Seton- 
Karr,  M.P.  With  a Frontispiece  by  R. 
Caton-Woodville.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Shaw. — A History  of  the  English 
Church  during  the  Civil  Wars  and 

UNDER  THE  COMMONWEALTH,  164O-16G0. 
By  William  A.  Shaw,  Litt.D.  2 vols. 
8vo.,  365. 


Stubbs. — History  of  the  Univer- 
sity OF  Dublin.  By  J.  W.  Stubbs.  8vo., 

I2S.  bd. 

Stubbs.  — Historical  Introduc- 
tions TO  THE  'Rolls  Series'.  By 
I William  Stubbs,  D.D.,  formerly  Bishop 
I of  Oxford,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  the  University.  Collected  and 
Edited  by  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A.  8vo., 
125.  bd.  net. 

Sutherland.  — The  History  of  Aus- 
tralia AND  New  Zealand,  from  1606- 
igoo.  By  Alexander  Sutherland,  M.A. 
and  George  Sutherland,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.,  25.  bd. 

Taylor.  — A Student's  Manual  of 
THE  History  of  India.  By  Colonel  Mea- 
dows Taylor,  C.S.I.  Cr.  8vo.,  75.  bd. 

Thomson. — China  and  the  Towers  : 

a Narrative  of  the  Outbreak  of  igoo.  By 
H.  C.  Thomson.  With  2 Maps  and  2g 
Illustrations.  8vo.,  105.  bd.  net. 

Todd.  — ■ Parliamenta  r y Govern- 
ment IN  THE  British  Colonies.  By 
Alpheus  Todd,  LL.D.  8vo.,  305.  net. 

Trevelyan. — The  American  Revo- 
lution. Part  I.  1766-1776.  By  Sir  G.  O. 
Trevelyan,  Bart.  8vo.,  165. 

Trevelyan. — England  in  the  Age 
OF  Wycliffe.  By  George  Macaulay 
Trevelyan.  8vo.,  155. 


Sheppard.  — The  Old  Royal 
Palace  of  Whitehall.  By  Edgar 
Sheppard,  D.D.,  Sub-Dean  of  H.M. 
Chapels  Royal,  Sub-Almoner  to  the  King. 
With  6 Photogravure  Plates  and  33  other 
Illustrations.  Medium  8vo.,  215.  net. 

Smith. — Carthage  AND  the  Carth- 
aginians. By  R.  Bosworth  Smith,  M.A. 
With  Maps,  Plans,  etc.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

Stephens.  — A History  of  the 
French  Revolution.  By  H.  Morse 
Stephens.  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  185.  each. 

Sternberg.  — My  Experiences  of 
THE  Boer  War.  By  Adalbert  Count 
Sternberg.  With  Preface  by  Lieut. -Col. 
G.  F.  R.  Henderson.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 


Wakeman  and  Hassall.— 

Introductory  to  the  Study  of  English 
Constitutional  History.  Edited  by 
Henry  Offley  Wakeman,  M.A.,  and 
Arthur  Hassall,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Walpole. — History  of  England 
FROM  THE  Conclusion  of  the  Great 
War  in  1815  to  1858.  By  Sir  Spencer 
Walpole,  K.C.B.  6 vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  65.  each. 

Wylie  (James  Hamilton,  M.A.). 

History  of  England^  under 
Henry  IV.  4 vols.  Crown  8vo.  Vol. 
I.,  I3gg-i404,  105.  bd.  Vol.  II.,  1405- 
1^06,  155.  {out  of  print).  Vol.  HI.,  1407- 
I4II,  155.  Vol.  IV.,  I4II-I413,  215. 

The  Council  of  Constance  to  the 
Dea  th  of  John  Hus.  Cr.  8vo.,  65.  net. 
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Bacon. — The  Letters  and  Life  of 
Francis  Bacon,  including  all  his  Oc- 
casional Works.  Edited  by  James  Sped- 
DiNG.  7 vols.  8vo.,  45. 

Bagehot. — Biographical  Studies. 

By  Walter  Bagehot.  Crown  8vo.,  35,  6d. 

Bernards  (The)  of  Abington  and 

Nether  Winchendon : A Family  History. 
By  Mrs.  Napier  Higgins.  2 Vols.  8vo. 

Blount.  — The  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Edward  Blount,  K.C.B.,  etc.  Edited 
f^by  Stuart  J.  Reid,  Author  of  ‘ The  Life 
and  Times  of  Sydney  Smith,’  etc.  With  3 
' Photogravure  Plates.  8vo.,  105.  6d.  net. 

Bowen. — Edward  Bowen:  a Me- 
moir. By  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  W.  E.  Bowen. 
With  Appendices,  3 Photogravure  Portraits 
and  2 other  Illustrations.  8vo.,  125.  ^d.  net. 

Carlyle. — Thomas  Carlyle  : A His- 
tory of  his  Life.  By  James  Anthony 
Froude. 

1795-1835.  2 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  75. 

1834-1881.  2 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  75. 

Crozier. — My  Lnner  Life:  being  a 

Chapter  in  Personal  Evolution  and  Auto- 
biography. By  John  Beattie  Crozier, 
LL.D.  8vo.,  14s. 

Dante. — The  Life  and  JVorks  of 

D ANTE  Allighieri  : being  an  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  ‘ Divina  Commedia  ’. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hogan,  D.D.  With 
Portrait.  8vo.,  12s.  6<i. 

Danton. — Life  of  Danton.  By  A. 

H.  Beesly.  With  Portraits.  Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

De  Bode. — The  Baroness  de  Bode, 

1775-1803.  By  William  S.  Childe-Pem- 
BERTON.  With  4 Photogravure  Portraits 
and  other  Illustrations.  8vo.,  gilt  top, 
I2J.  ^d.  net. 

Erasmus. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus. 
By  James  Anthony  Froude.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  ^d. 

The  Epistles  of  Erasmus,  from 
his  Earliest  Letters  to  his  Fifty-first  Year, 
arranged  in  Order  of  Time.  English 
Translations,  with  a Commentary.  By  ! 
Francis  Mo^igan  Nichols.  8vo.,  185.  net.  ' 

Faraday. — Faraday  as  a Eis- 

COVERER.  By  John  Tyndall.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  bd. 


Fenelon  : his  Friends  and  his 

Enemies,  1651-1715.  By  E.  K.  Sanders. 
With  Portrait.  8vo.,  los.  bd. 

Fox. — The  Early  History  of 
Charles  James  Fox.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  6^f. 

Froude. — Hurrell  Froude  : Some 

Reprints  and  Reprinted  Comments.  With 
a Biographical  Preface  by  the  Editor, 
L.  I.  Guiney.  With  Illustrations.  8vo. 

Granville. — Some  Records  of  the 
Later  Life  of  Harriet,  Countess 
G RANVILLE.  By  her  Granddaughter,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Oldfield.  With  17  Portraits. 
8vo.,  gilt  top,  165.  net. 

Grey.  — Memoir  of  Sir  George 
Grey,  Bart,  G.C.B.,  1799-1882.  By 

Mandell  Creighton,  D.D.,  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  London.  With  3 Portraits. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Hamilton. — Life  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  By  R.  P.  Graves.  8vo.  3 vols. 
15s.  each.  Addendum,  8vo.,  ^d.  sewed. 

Harrow  School  Register  (The), 

1801-1900.  Second  Edition,  1901.  Edited 
by  M.  G.  Dauglish,  Barrister-at-Law. 
8vo.  15s.  net, 

Havelock. — Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock,  K.C.B.  By  John  Clark 
Marshman.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

H.3iVJeis.— My  Musical  Life.  By  the 
Rev.H.R.HAWEis,  With  Portrait  of  Richard 
Wagner  and  3 Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Hunter. — The  Life  of  Sir  William 
Wilson  Hunter,  K.C.S.I.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Author  of  ‘ A History  of  British  India,’  etc. 
By  Francis  Henry  Skrine,  F.S.S.  With 
6 Portraits  (2  Photogravures)  and  4 other 
Illustrations.  8vo.,  i6s.  net. 

Jackson. — Stonewall  Jackson  and 
the  American  Civil  War.  By  Lieut. -Col. 
G.  F.  R.  Henderson.  With  2 Portraits  and 
33  Maps  and  Plans.  2 vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  i6s.  net. 

Kielmansegge. — Diary  of  a Jour- 
ney TO  England  in  the  Years  1761- 
1762.  By  Count  Frederick  Kielman- 
segge. With  4 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
5s.  net. 
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Lieven.  — Letters  of  Dorothea, 
Princess  Lieven,  during  her  Residence 
IN  London,  1812-1834.  Edited  by  Lionel 
G.  Robinson.  With  2 Photogravure  Por- 
traits. 8vo.,  145.  net. 

Luther.  — Life  of  L^uther.  By 
Julius  Kostlin.  With  62  Illustrations 
and  4 Facsimilies  of  MSS.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Macaulay. — The  Life  and  Letters 

OF  Lord  Macaulay.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Pupular  Edition,  i vol.  Cr.  8vo.,  25.  bd. 
Studenfs  Edition  i vol.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 
Cabinet  Edition.  2 vols.  Post  8vo.,  125. 
^ Edinburgh'  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.,65.  each. 
Library  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.,  36s. 

Marbot.  — The  Memoirs  of  the 
Baron  DE  Marbot.  2 vols.  Crown  8vo., 
75. 

Max  Muller  (F.) 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Friedrich  Max  Muller. 
Edited  by  his  Wife.  With  Photogravure 
Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  2 vols., 
8vo.,  32s.  net. 

Mv  Autobiography  : a Fragment. 
With  6 Portraits.  8vo.,  125.  bd. 

Auld  Lang  Syne.  Second  Series. 

8vo.,  105.  bd. 

Chips  from  a German  Workshop. 

Vol.  II.  Biographical  Essays.  Cr.  8vo.,55. 

Meade. — General  Sir  Richard 
Meade  and  the  Feudatory  States  of 
Central  and  Southern  India.  By 
Thomas  Henry  Thornton.  With  Portrait, 
Map  and  Illustrations.  8vo.,  los.  bd,  net. 

Morris.  — The  Life  of  William 

Morris.  By  J.  W.  Mackail.  With  2 Por- 
traits and  8 other  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New, 
etc.  2 vols.  Large  Crown  8vo.,  105.  net. 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Seine.  By 

A.  M.  F.,  Author  of  ‘ Foreign  Courts  and 
Foreign  Homes’.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Paget  . — Memoirs  and  Letters  of 
Sir  James  Paget.  Edited  by  Stephen 
Paget,  one  of  his  sons.  With  Portrait. 
8vo.,  65.  net. 

Place  . — The  Life  of  Francis  Place, 
1771-1854.  By  Graham  Wallas,  M.A. 
With  2 Portraits.  8vo.,  125. 


: Powys. — L^assagesfrom  theDiaries 
\ OF  Mrs.  Philip  Lybbe  Powys,  of  Hard- 
\ WICK  House,  OxoN.  1756-1808.  Edited  by 
Emily  J.  Climenson.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  ibs. 

Ramakr/shna  : Ltis  Life  and 

^ Sayings.  By  the  Right  Hon.  PC  Max 
^ Muller.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

: Rich. — Mary  Rich,  Countess  of 

j W ARWiCK  (1625-1678)  : Her  Family  and 
j Friends.  By  C.  Fell  Smith.  With  7 
j Photogravure  Portraits  and  g other  lllustra- 
j tions.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  i8s.  net. 

' Rochester,  and  other  Literary 
Rakes  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  with 
some  Account  of  their  Surroundings.  By 
the  Author  of  ‘ The  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,’  The  Life  of  a Prig,’  etc.  With  15 
j Portraits.  8vo.,  165. 

j Romanes. — The  Life  and  Letters 
j OF  George  John  Romanes,  M.A.,  LL./.K, 
F.K.S.  Written  and  Edited  by  his  W'ife. 
With  Portrait  and  2 Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
5s.  net. 

i Russell.  SWALLOWFIELD  AND  ITS 

i Owners.  By  Constance  Lady  Russell, 

, of  Swallowfield  Park.  With  15  Photogravure 
Portraits  and  36  other  Illustrations.  4to., 
gilt  edges,  425.  net. 

Seebohm. — TheOxford  Reformers 
—John  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  'Ihomas 
More  : a History  of  their  Fellow- Work. 
By  Frederic  Seebohm.  8vo.,  145. 

Shakespeare.  — Outlines  of  the 

Life  OF  Shakespeare.  By  J.  O.  Halli- 
well-Phillipps.  With  Illustrations  and 
! Facsimiles.  2 vols.  Royal  8vo.,  21s. 

Tales  of  my  Father. — By  A.  M.  F., 

Author  of  ‘ Foreign  Courts  and  Foreign 
Homes,’  and  ‘ On  the  Banks  of  the  Seine  ’. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Tallentyre. — The  Women  of  the 

SalOiVS,  and  other  French  Portraits.  By 
S.  G.  Tallentyre.  With  ii  Photogravure 
Portraits.  8vo.,  los.  bd.  net. 

Victoria,  Queen,  1819-1901.  By 

Richard  R.  Holmes,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A.,  Lib- 
rarian to  the  Queen.  With  Photogravure 
Portrait.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  55.  net. 

Walpole. — Some  Unpublished 
Letters  of  Horace  Walpole.  Edited 
by  Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  K.C.B.  With 
2 Portraits.  Crown  8vo.,  4s.  bd.  net. 

Wellington. — Life  of  the  Duke 
OF  Wellington.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleig,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 
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Arnold. — Seas  and  Lands.  By  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold.  With  71  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. , 35.  bd. 

Baker  (Sir  S.  W.).  I 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon.  With  6 i 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6r/. 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound  /a  , 
Ceylon.  With  6 Illusts.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6r/.  | 

I 

Ball  (J  OHN).  j 

The  Alpine  Guide.  Reconstructed  j 
and  Revised  on  behalf  of  the  Alpine  Club, 
by  W.  A.  B.  CooLiDGE. 

Vol.  L,  The  \V estern  Alps  : the  Alpine 
Region,  South  of  the  Rhone  Valley, 
from  the  Col  de  Tenda  to  the  Simplon 
Pass.  With  9 New  and  Revised  Maps. 
Crown  8vo.,  125.  net. 

Hints  and  Notes,  /Practical  and  : 
Scientific,  for  T ravellers  in  the 
Alps:  being  a Revision  of  the  General  | 
Introduction  to  the  ‘ Alpine  Guide  ’.  ! 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  .net. 


Bent. — The  Ruined  Cities  of  Ma- 

SHON ALAND  : being  a Record  of  Excavation 
and  Exploration  in  i8gi.  By  J.  Theodore 
Bent.  With  117  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  bd. 


Brassey  (The  Late  Lady). 

A Toy  AGE  in  the  ‘ Sunbeam  ’ ; Our 
Home  on  the  Ocean  for  Eleven 
Months. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  Map  and  66  Illus- 
trations. Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  75.  bd. 

‘ Silver  Library  ' Edition.  With  66  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Popular  Edition.  With  60  Illustrations. 

4to.,  bd.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

School  Edition.  With  37  Illustrations.  [ 
Fcp.,  25.  cloth,  or  35.  white  parchment. 

Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  Hast. 
Popular  Edition.  With  103  Illustrations. 
4to.,  bd.  sewed,  15.  cloth. 

/a  the  Trades,  the  Tropics,  and 
the  ‘ Roaring  Forties  ’. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  Map  and  220  Illus- 
trations. Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  7s.  bd. 


Fountain  (Paul). 

The  Grea  t Deserts  and  Forests 
OF  North  America.  With  a Preface  by 
W.  H.  Hudson,  Author  of*  The  Naturalist 
in  La  Plata,’  etc.  8vo.,  95.  bd.  net. 

The  Great  Mountains  and 

Forests  of  South  America.  With 

Portrait  and  7 Illustrations.  8vo.,  105.  bd. 
net. 

Froude  (James  A.). 

Oceana  : or  England  and  her  Col- 
onies. With  9 Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,35.  bd. 

The  English  in  the  West  Indies  : 
or,  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.  With  9 Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  2s.  boards,  25.  bd.  cloth. 

Grove. — Seventy- one  Days'  Camp- 
ing IN  Morocco.  By  Lady  Grove.  With 
Photogravure  Portrait  and  32  Illustrations 
from  Photographs.  8vo.,  75.  bd.  net. 

Haggard. — A Winter  Pilgrimage  : 

Being  an  Account  of  Travels  through 
Palestine,  Italy  and  the  Island  of  Cyprus, 
undertaken  in  the  year  1900.  By  H.  Rider 
Haggard.  With  31  Illustrations  from  Photo- 
graphs. Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  125.  bd.  net. 

Heathcote.— Ar.  Kilda.  By  Nor- 
man Heathcote.  With  80  Illustrations 
from  Sketches  and  Photographs  of  the 
People,  Scenery  and  Birds  by  the  Author. 
8vo.,  105.  bd.  net. 

Howitt. — Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places.  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  Scenes, 
illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  William  Howitt. 
With  80  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

Knight  (E.  F.). 

With  the  Royal  Jour  : a Narra- 
tive of  the  Recent  Tour  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  through 
Greater  Britain.  With  16  Illustrations 
and  a Map.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

The  Cruise  of  the  ‘ Alerte  ’ : the 
Narrative  of  a Search  for  Treasure  on  the 
Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With  2 Maps 
and  23  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

Where  Three  Empires  Meet:  a 
Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Ladak,  Gilgit, 
and  the  adjoining  Countries.  With  a 
Map  and  54  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

The  Malcon'  on  the  Baltic:  a 
Voyage  from  London  to  Copenhagen  in 
a Three-Tonner.  With  10  Full-page 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 
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Lees. — Peaks  and  Fines  : another 
Norway  Book.  By  J.  A.  Lees.  With  63 
Illustrations  and  Photographs.  Cr.  8vo.,  65. 


Lees  and  Clutterbuck. — B.C.  1887  ; 

A Ramble  IN  British  Columbia.  By  J.  A. 
Lees  and  W.  J.  Clutterbuck.  With  Map 
and  75  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  ^d. 


Lynch. — Armenia  : Travels  and 

Studies.  By  H.  F.  B.  Lynch.  With  197 
Illustrations  (some  in  tints)  reproduced 
from  Photographs  and  Sketches  by  the 
Author,  16  Maps  and  Plans,  a Bibliography, 
and  a Map  of  Armenia  and  adjacent 
countries.  2 vols.  Medium  8vo.,  gilt  top, 
425.  net. 


Nansen. — The  First  Crossing  of 
Greenland.  By  Fridtjof  Nansen.  With 
143  Illustrations  and  a Map.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  6d. 


Rice. — Occasional  Essays  on  Na- 
tive South  Indian  Life.  By  Stanley 
P.  Rice,  Indian  Civil  Service.  8vo.,  los.  6d. 


Smith. — Climbing  in  the  British 
Isles.  By  W.  P.  Haskett  Smith.  With 
Illustrations  and  Numerous  Plans. 

Part  I.  England.  i6mo.,  3s.  net. 

Part  II.  Wales  and  Ireland.  i6mo., 
35.  net. 

Spender. — Two  Winters  in  Nor- 
way: being  an  Account  of  Two  Holidays 
spent  on  Snow-shoes  and  in  Sleigh  Driving, 
and  including  an  Expedition  to  the  Lapps. 
By  A.  Edmund  Spender.  With  40  Illustra- 
tions from  Photographs.  8vo.,  105.  6d.  net. 

Stephen.  — The  Play-Ground  of 
Europe  (The  Alps).  By  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen,  K.C.B.  With  4 Illustrations, 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6<f. 

Three  in  Norway.  By  Two  of 

Them.  With  a Map  and  59  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  2s.  boards,  2s.  6J.  cloth. 

Tyndall. — (John). 

The  Glaciers  of  the  Alps.  With 

61  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  65.  6d.  net. 

Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps. 
With  7 Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  65.  6d.  net. 


Sport  and  Pastime. 

THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  HIS  GRACE  THE  (EIGHTH)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G., 
and  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 


ARCHER  Y.  By  C.  J.  Longman  and 
Col.  H.Walrond.  With  Contributions  by 
Miss  Legh,  Viscount  Dillon,  etc.  With 
2 Maps,  23  Plates  and  172  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net;  half- 
bound, with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 


A THLE  TICS.  By  Montague 
Shearman.  With  Chapters  on  Athletics 
at  School  by  W.  Beacher  Thomas;  Ath- 
letic Sports  in  America  by  C.  H.  Sherrill  ; 
a Contribution  on  Paper-chasing  by  W.  Rye, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Richard  Web- 
ster (Lord  Alverstone).  With  12  Plates 
and  37  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo., 
cloth,  6s.  net ; half-bound, with  gilt  top, 9s. net. 


BIG  GAME  SHOOTING.  By 

Clive  Phillipps-Wolley. 

Vol.  I.  AFRICA  AND  AMERICA. 
With  Contributions  by  Sir  Samuel  W. 
Baker,  W.  C.  Oswell,  F.  C.  Selous, 
etc.  With  20  Plates  and  57  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net.  • 

Vol.  II.  EUROPE,  ASIA,  AND  THE 
ARCTIC  REGIONS.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  Lieut. -Colonel  R.  Heber 
Percy,  Major  Algernon  C.  Heber 
Percy,  etc.  With  17  Plates  and  56  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
6s.  net ; half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 
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THE  BADMINTON  ARY— continued . 

Edited  by  HIS  GRACE  THE  (EIGHTH)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G., 
and  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 


BILLIARDS.  By  Major  W.  Broad- 

foot,  R.E.  With  Contributions  by  A.  H. 
Boyd,  Sydenham  Dixon,  W.  J.  Ford,  etc. 
With  II  Plates,  ig  Illustrations  in  the  Text, 
and  numerous  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
65.  net ; half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 


COURSING  AND  FALCONRY. 

By  Harding  Cox,  Charles  Richardson, 
and  the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles.  With 
20  Plates  and  55  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65.  net ; half-bound,  with 
gilt  top,  95.  net. 


CRICKET.  By  A.  G.  Steel  and 
the  Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton.  With  Con- 
tributions by  Andrew  Lang,  W.  G.  Grace, 
F.  Gale,  etc.  With  13  Plates  and  52  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65. 
net ; half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 


C YCLING.  By  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle and  G.  Lacy  Hillier.  With  19 
Plates  and  44  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65.  net ; half-bound,  with 
gilt  top,  95.  net. 


DANCING.  By  Mrs.  Lilly  Grove. 

With  Contributions  by  Miss  Middleton, 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  Armytage,  etc.  With 
Musical  Examples,  and  38  Full-page  Plates 
and  93  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth,  65.  net ; half-bound,  with  gilt 
top,  95.  net. 


DRIVING.  By  His  Grace  the  (Eighth) 

Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  A.  E.  T.  Watson  the  Earl  of 
Onslow,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and  54  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65. 
net ; half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

FENCING,  BOXING,  AND 

WRESTLING.  By  Walter  H.  Pollock, 
F.  C.  Grove,  C.  Prevost,  E.  B.  Mitchell, 
and  Walter  Armstrong.  With  18  Plates 
and  24  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ; half-bound,  with  gilt 
top,  gs.  net. 


FISHING.  By  H.  Cholmondeley- 

Pennell. 

Vol.  I.  SALMON  AND  TROUT.  With 
Contributions  by  H.  R.  Francis,  Major 
John  P.  Traherne,  etc.  With  9 Plates 
and  numerous  Illustrations  of  Tackle,  etc. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ; half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

Vol.  H.  PIKE  AND  OTHER  COARSE 
FISH.  With  Contributions  by  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  William  Senior, 
G.  Christopher  Davis,  etc.  With 
7 Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations  01 
Tackle,  etc.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net  ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

FOOTBALL.  History,  by  Mon- 
tague Shearman  ; The  Associat ion 
Game,  by  W.  J. 'Oakley  and  G.  O.  Smith  ; 
The  Rugby  Union  Game,  by  Frank 
Mitchell.  With  other  Contributions  by 
R.  E.  Macnaghten,  M.  C.  Kemp,  J.  E. 
Vincent,  Walter  Camp  and  A.  Suther- 
land. With  19  Plates  and  35  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net  ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

GOLF.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 
With  Contributions  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  M.P.,  Sir  Walter  Simpson,  Bart., 
Andrew  Lang,  etc.  With  34  Plates  and  56 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
6s.  net ; half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

HUNTING.  By  His  Grace  the 

(Eighth)  Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.,  and 
Mowbray  Morris.  With  Contributions  by 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire, 
Rev.  E.  W.  L.  Davies,  G.  H.  Longman, 
etc.  With  5 Plates  and  54  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net  ; half- 
bound, with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

MOTORS  AND  MOTOR-DRIV- 
ING. By  Alfred  C.  Harmsworth,  the 
Marquis  de  Chasseloup-Laubat,  the 
Hon.  John  Scott-Montagu,  R.  J.  Me- 
CREDY,  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls,  Sir  David 
Salomons,  Bart.,  etc.  With  13  Plates  and 
136  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth,  gs.  net;  half-bound,  12s.  net. 

A Cloth  Box  for  use  when  Motoring,  2s.  net. 
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THE  BADMINTON  continued. 

Edited  by  HIS  GRACE  THE  (EIGHTH)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G., 
and  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 


MOUNTAJNEER/NG.  By  C.  T. 

Dent.  With  Contributions  by  the  Right  j 
Hon.  J.  Bryce,  M.P.,  Sir  Martin  Conway,  i 
D.  W.  Freshfield,  C.  E.  Matthews,  etc.  | 
With  13  Plates  and  gi  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65.  net  ; half- 
bound, with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

POETRY  OF  SPORT  (THE).— 

Selected  by  Hedley  Peek.  With  a 
Chapter  on  Classical  Allusions  to  Sport  by 
Andrew  Lang,  and  a Special  Preface  to 
the  BADMINTON  LIBRARY  by  A.  E.  T. 
Watson.  With  32  Plates  and  74  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vor^  cloth,  6s. 
net ; half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

RAC/NG  AHE  steeple-chas- 
ing. By  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and 
Berkshire,  W.  G.  Craven,  the  Hon.  F. 
Lawley,  Arthur  Coventry,  and  A.  E.  T. 
Watson.  With  Frontispiece  and  56  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  j 
net ; half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net.  j 

RIDING  AND  POLO.  By  Captain 

Robert  Weir,  J.  Moray  Brown,  T.  F. 
Dale,  The  Late  Duke  of  Beaufort,  The 
Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  etc. 
With  18  Plates  and  41  Illusts.  in  the  Text.  ' 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net  ; half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

ROIVLNG.  By  R.  P.  P.  Rowe  and 

C.  M.  Pitman.  With  Chapters  on  Steering 
by  C.  P.  Serocold  and  F".  C,  Begg  ; Met- 
ropolitan Rowing  by  S.  Le  Blanc  Smith  ; 
and  on  PUNTING  by  P.  W.  Squire.  With 
75  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

SHOOTLNG. 

Vol.  I.  FIELD  AND  COVERT.  By  Lord 
Walsingham  and  Sir  Ralph  Payne- 
Gallwey,  Bart.  With  Contributions  by 
the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles  and  A.  J. 
Stuart-Wortley.  With  ii  Plates  and 
g5  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth,  6s.  net;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top, 
gs.  net. 

Vol.  H.  MOOR  AND  MARSH.  By 
Lord  Walsingham  and  Sir  Ralph  Payne- 
Gallwey,  Bart.  With  Contributions  by  i 
Lord  Lovat  and  Lord  Charles  Lennox 
Kerr.  With  8 Plates  and  57  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net  ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 


SEA  FISHLRG.  By  John  Bicker- 

DYKE,  Sir  H.  W.  Gore-Booth,  Alfred 
C.  Harmsworth,  and  W.  Senior.  With  22 
Full-page  Plates  and  175  Illusts.  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ; half-bound,  with 
gilt  top,  gs.  net. 


SKATLNG,  CURLING,  TOBOG- 
GANING. By  J.  M.  Heathcote,  C.  G. 
Tebbutt,  T.  Maxwell  Witham,  Rev. 
John  Kerr,  Ormond  Hake,  Henry  A. 
Buck,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and  272  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 
net ; half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 


SWIMMLNG.  By  Archibald  Sin- 
clair and  William  Henry,  Hon.  Secs,  of  the 
Life-Saving  Society.  With  13  Plates  and  112 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
6s.  net  ; half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 


TENNIS,  LA  WN  TENNLS, 

RACKETS  AND  FIVES.  By  J.  M.  and 
C.  G.  Heathcote,  E.  O.  Pleydell-Bou- 
VERiE,  and  A.  C.  Ainger.  With  Contributions 
by  the  Hon.  A.  Lyttelton,  \V.  C.  Mar- 
shall, Miss  L.  Dod,  etc.  With  14  Plates  and 
65  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth,  6s.  net  ; half-bound,  with  gilt  top, 
gs.  net. 

YACHTLNG. 

Vol.  I.  CRUISING,  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  YACHTS,  YACHT  RACING 
RULES,  FITTING-OUT,  etc.  By  Sir 
Edward  Sullivan,  Bart.,  The  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  C. 
E.  Seth-Smith,  C.B.,  G.  L.  Watson,  R. 
T.  Pritchett,  E.  F".  Knight,  etc.  With 
21  Plates  and  g3  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net;  half- 
bound, with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

Vol.  II.  YACHT  CLUBS,  YACHT- 
ING IN  AMERICA  AND  THE 
COLONIES,  YACHT  RACING,  etc. 
By  R.  T.  Pritchett,  The  Marquis  of 
Dufferin  and  Ava,  K.P.,  The  Earl  of 
Onslow,  James  McFerran,  etc.  With 
35  Plates  and  160  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  gs.  net;  half- 
bound, with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 
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FUR,  FEATHER,  AND  FIN  SERIES. 


Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson. 

Crown  8vo.,  price  55.  each  Volume,  cloth. 

* The  Volumes  are  also  issued  half -bound  in  Leather,  with  gilt  top. 


THE  FARTEIDGE.  Natural  His- 
tory, by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson; 
Shooting,  by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ; 
Cookery,  by  George  Saintsbury.  With 
II  Illustrations  and  various  Diagrams,  j 
Crown  8vo.,  55.  j 

THE  GROUSE.  Natural  History,  by  | 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson;  Shooting,! 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley;  Cookery,  by 
George  Saintsbury.  With  13  Illustrations 
and  various  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 


THEPHEASANT.  Natural  History 

by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ; Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ; Cookery,  by 
Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With  10  Ulus-  j 
trations  and  various  Diagrams.  Crown  t 
8vo.,  5s.  j 


THE  HARE.  Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ; Shooting, 
by  the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles  ; Coursing, 
by  Charles  Richardson  ; Hunting,  by  J. 
S.  Gibbons  and  G.  H.  Longman;  Cookery, 
by  Col.  Kenney  Herbert.  Witli  g 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 


Price  75.  6d.  net  each. 

RED  DEER. — Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ; Deer  Stalk- 
ing, b.y  Cameron  of  Lochiel  ; Stag 
Hunting,  by  Viscount  Ebrington  ; 
Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes  Shand. 
With  10  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

THE  SALMON.  By  the  Hon.  A.  E. 

Gathorne-Hardy.  With  Chapters  on  the 
Law  of  Salmon  Fishing  by  Claud  Douglas 
Pennant  ; Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes 
Shand.  With  8 Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  5s. 

I THE  TROUT.  By  the  Marquess 

{ OF  Granby.  With  Chapters  on  the  Breed- 
ing of  Trout  by  Col.  H.  Custance  ; and 
Cookery,  by  Alexander  liiNES  Shand. 
With  12  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

THE  RABBIT.  By  James  Edmund 

Harting.  Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes 
Shand.  With  10  Illustrations.  Cr.8vo.,5s. 

PIKE  AND  PERCH.  By  William 

Senior  (‘  Redspinner,’  Editor  of  the 
‘ Field’).  With  Chapters  by  John  Bicker- 
dyke  and  W.  H.  Pope;  Cookery,  by 
Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With  12  Il- 
lustrations. Crown  8vo.,  5s. 


Alverstone  and  Alcock. — Surrey 

Cricket:  its  History  and  Associations. 
Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Alvek- 
STONE,  L.C.J.,  President,  and  C.W.  Alcock, 
Secretary,  of  the  Surrey  County  Cricket 
Club.  With  48  Illustrations.  !8vo.,  165.  net. 

Bickerdyke. — Days  of  My  Life  on 
Water,  Fresh  and  Salt;  and  other 
Papers.  By  John  Bickerdyke.  With 
Photo-etching  Frontispiece  and  8 Full-page 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Blackburne.  — M r.  Blackburne  s 

Games  at  Chess.  Selected,  Annotated 
and  Arranged  by  Himself.  Edited,  with  a 
Biographical  Sketch  and  a brief  History  of 
Blindfold  Chess,  by  P.  Anderson  Graham. 
With  Portrait  of  Mr.  Blackburne.  8vo., 
js.  td.  net. 


Dead  Shot  (The) : or.  Sportsman’s 
Complete  Guide.  Being  a Treatise  on  the  U se 
of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing 
Lessons  in  the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all 
kinds.  Also  Game-driving,  Wildfowl  and 
Pigeon-shooting,  Dog-breaking,  etc.  By 
Marksman.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  los.  6<f. 

Ellis. — Chess  Spares  ; or,  Short  and 
Bright  Games  of  Chess.  Collected  and 
.Arranged  by  J.  H.  Ellis,  M.  A.  8vo.,  4s.  bd. 

Folkard.- — The  Wild-Fowler  : A 

Treatise  on  Fowling,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
descriptive  also  of  Decoys  and  Flight-ponds, 
Wild-fowl  Shooting,  Gunning-punts,  Shoot- 
ing-yachts, etc.  Also  Fowling  in  the  Fens 
and  in  Foreign  Countries,  Rock-fowling, 
etc.,  etc.,  by  H.  C.  Folkard.  With  13  En- 
gravings on  Steel,  and  several  Woodcuts. 
8vo.,  125.  bd. 
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Ford. — The  Theory  and  Practice 
OF  Archery.  By  Horace  Ford.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Re-written 
by  W.  Butt,  M.A.  With  a Preface  by  C. 

J.  Longman,  M.A.  8vo.,  145. 

Francis. — A Book  on  Angling:  or, 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every 
Branch;  including  full  Illustrated  List  of  Sal- 
mon Flies.  By  Francis  Francis.  With  Por- 
trait and  Coloured  Plates.  Crown  8vo.,  15s.  j 

F remantle.  — The  Book  of  the  ’ 
Rifle.  By  the  Hon.  T.  F.  Fremantle,  | 
V.D.,  Major,  ist  Bucks  V.R.C.  With  54 
Plates  and  107  Diagrams  in  the  Text.  8vo.,  | 
I2S.  bd.  net.  , 

Gathorne  - Hardy.  — Autumns  in  \ 
Argyleshire  with  Rod  and  Gun.  By  ' 
the  Hon.  A.  E.  Gathorne-Hardy.  With  j 
8 Photogravure  Illustrations  by  Archibald  | 
Thorburn.  8vo.^  65.  net.  j 

Graham. — Country  Pastimes  for  \ 
Boys.  By  P.  Anderson  Graham.  With 
252  Illustrations  from  Drawings  and 
Photographs.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

Hutchinson. — The  Book  of  Golf  ' 

AND  Golfers.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchin-  j 
SON.  With  Contributions  by  Miss  Amy 
Pascoe,  H.  H.  Hilton,  J.  H.  Taylor,  H 
J.  Whigham,  and  Messrs.  Sutton  &.  Sons. 
With  71  Portraits  from  Photographs.  Large 
crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  75.  bd.  net. 

Lang. — Angling  Sketches.  By 

Andrew  Lang.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Lillie. — Croquet  up  to  Date.  Con- 
taining the  Ideas  and  Teachings  of  the 
Leading  Players  and  Champions.  By  Ar- 
thur Lillie.  With  Contributions  by 
Lieut. -Col.  the  Hon.  H.  Needham,  C.  D. 
Locock,  etc.  With  ig  Illustrations  (15 
Portraits),  and  numerous  Diagrams.  8vo., 
105.  bd.  net. 

Locock. — Side  and  Screw:  being 

Notes  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the 
Game  of  Billiards.  By  C.  D.  Locock. 
With  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Longman.— Openings.  By 
Frederick  W.  Longman.  Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  bd. 

Mackenzie. — Notes  for  Hunting 

Men.  By  Captain  Cortlandt  Gordon 
Mackenzie.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  bd.  net. 


Madden.- — The  Diary  of  Master 
William  Silence  : a Study  of  Shakespeare 
and  of  Elizabethan  Sport.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  D.  H.  Madden,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Dublin.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  165. 

Maskelyne. — Sharps  and  Plats  : a 

Complete  Revelation  of  the  Secrets  of 
Cheating  at  Games  of  Chance  and  Skill.  By 
John  Nevil  Maskelyne,  of  the  Eg>’ptian 
Hall.  With  62  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Millais  (John  Guille). 

The  Wild-Fowler  in  Scotland. 
With  a Frontispiece  in  Photogravure  by 
Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Bart.,  P.R.A.,  8 Photo- 
gravure Plates,  2 Coloured  Plates  and  50 
Illustrations  from  the  Author’s  Drawings 
and  from  Photographs.  Royal  4to.,  gilt 
top,  305.  net. 

The  Natural  History  of  the 
British  Surface  - Feeding  Ducks. 
With  6 Photogravures  and  66  Plates  (41 
in  Colours)  from  Drawings  by  the  Author, 
Archibald  Thorburn,  and  from  Photo- 
graphs. Royal  4to.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  £b  65. 
net. 

Modern  Bridge. — By ‘Slam’.  With 

a Reprint  of  the  Laws  of  Bridge,  as  adopted 
by  the  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs.  i8mo., 
gilt  edges,  35.  bd.  net. 

Park.  — The  Game  of  Golf.  By 

William  Park,  Jun.,  Champion  Golfer, 
1887-89.  With  17  Plates  and  26  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  bd. 

Payne-Gallwey  (Sir  Ralph,  Bart.). 

The  Cross-Bow  : its  History, 

Construction  and  Management.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Medium  4to. 

Letters  to  Young  Shooters  (First 
Series).  On  the  Choice  and  use  of  a Gun. 
With  41  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  bd. 

Letters  to  Vo ung  Shooters{^^q.ov\ d 

Series).  On  the  Production,  Preservation, 
and  Killing  of  Game.  With  Directions 
in  Shooting  Wood-Pigeons  and  Breaking- 
in  Retrievers.  With  Portrait  and  103 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  125.  bd. 

Letters  to  Young  Shooters. 
(Third  Series.)  Comprising  a Short 
Natural  History  of  the  Wildfowl  that 
are  Rare  or  Common  to  the  British 
Islands,  with  complete  directions  in 
Shooting  Wildfowl  on  the  Coast  and 
Inland.  With  200  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  185. 
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Pole.  — The  Theory  of  the  Modern 
Scientific  Game  of  IViiist.  By  William 
Pole,  F.R.S.  Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  25.  net. 

Proctor. — JToiv  to  Play  Whist: 
WITH  the  Laws  and  Etiquette  op 
Whist.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor.  Crown 
8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net.* 


Ronalds. — The  Fly-Fisher's  Ento- 
mology. By  Alfred  Ronalds.  With  20 
coloured  Plates.  8vo.,  145. 

Selous. — Sport  and  Trayel,  East 

AND  West.  By  Frederick  Courteney 
Selous.  With  18  Plates  and  35  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Medium  8vo.,  12s.  ^d.  net. 


Mental,  Moral,  and  Political  Philosophy. 

LOGIC,  RHETORIC,  PSYCHOLOGY,  S-C. 

Abbott. — The  Elements  of  Logic,  i Bain  (Alexander) — continued. 

By  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.  i2mo.,  35. 

Logic.  Vdixtl.  Deduction.  Cr.  8vo., 

Aristotle.  4^*  Induction.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 


The  Ethics:  Greek  Text,  Illustrated 
with  Essay  and  Notes.  By  Sir  Alexan- 
der Grant,  Bart.  2 vols.  8vo.,  32s. 

An  Introduction  to  Aristotle’s 
Ethics.  Books  I. -IV.  (Book  X.  c.  vi.-ix. 
in  an  Appendix).  With  a continuous 
Analysis  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  E. 
Moore,  D.D.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6r/. 

Bacon  (Francis). 

Complete  Works.  Edited  by  R.  L. 
Ellis,  James  Spedding  and  D.  D. 
Heath.  7 vols.  8vo.,  13s.  6d. 

Letters  and  Life.,  including  all  his 
occasional  Works.  Edited  by  James 
Spedding.  7 vols.  8vo.,  ^4  45. 

The  Essays:  with  Annotations.  By 
Richard  Whately,  D.D.  8vo.,  105.  6(f. 

The  Essays:  with  Notes.  By  F. 
Storr  and  C.  H.  Gibson.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

The  Essays:  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Index.  By  E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D. 
2 Vols.  Fcp.  8vo.,6s.  The  Text  and  Index 
only,  without  Introduction  and  Notes,  in 
One  Volume.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

Bain  (Alexander). 

Mental  and  Moral  Science  : a 
Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics. 
Crown  8vo.,  105.  6<f. 

Or  separately. 

Part  I.  Psychology  and  History  of 
Philosophy.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6<f. 
Part  ILL heoryofE  thics  and  E thical 
Systems.  Crown  8vo.,  4s.  bd. 


The  Senses  and  the  Lntellect. 

8vo.,  15s. 

The  Emotions  and  the  Will. 

8vo.,  15s. 

Practical  Essays.  Cr.  8vo.,  25, 
Brooks. — The  Elements  of  Mind  : 

being  an  Examination  into  the  Nature  of 
the  First  Division  of  the  Elementary  Sub- 
stances of  Life.  By  H.  Jamyn  Brooks. 
8vo.,  los.  6^/.  net. 

Crozier  (John  Beattie). 

Civilisation  AND  Progress  : being 
the  Outlines  of  a New  System  of  Political, 
Religious  and  Social  Philosophy.  8vo.,i4S. 

His  tor  y of  Intellec  tual  De  v el  - 

OPMENT :on  theLinesofModernEvolution. 
Vol.  I.  8vo.,  14s. 

Vol.  II.  {In  preparation.) 

Vol.  III.  8vo.,  los.  6d. 

Davidson. — The  Logic  of  Defini- 
tion, Explained  and  Applied.  By  William 
L.  Davidson,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Green  (Thomas  Hill). — The  Works 

OF.  Edited  by  R.  L.  Nettleship. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  Philosophical  Works.  8vo. 
i6s.  each. 

Vol.  III.  Miscellanies.  With  Index  to  the 
three  Volumes,  and  Memoir.  8vo.,  21s. 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  of 
Political  Obligation.  With  Preface 
by  Bernard  Bosanquet.  8vo.,  5s. 
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LOGIC,  RHETORIC, 

Gurnhill.— 77/^  Morals  of  Suicide. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Gurnhill,  E.A.  Vol.  L, 
Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net.  Vol.  II.,  Crown  8vo., 
55.  net. 

Hodgson  (Shadworth  H.), 

Time  and  Space:  A Metaphysical 
Essay.  8vo.,  165. 

The  Theory  of  Practice:  an 

Ethical  Inquiry.  2 vols.  8vo.,  245. 

The  Philosophy  of  Reflection. 

2 vols.  8vo.,  21S. 

The  Metaphysic  of  Experience. 
Book  I.  General  Analysis  of  Experience  ; 
Book  II.  Positive  Science;  Book  III. 
Analysis  of  Conscious  Action  ; Book  IV. 
The  Real  Universe.  4 vols.  8vo.,  365.  net. 

Hume.  — The  Philosophical  Works 
of  David  Hume.  Edited  by  T.  H.  Green 
and  T.  H.  Grose.  4 vols.  8vo.,  285.  Or 
separately,  Essays.  2 vols.  145.  Treatise 
OF  Human  Nature.  2 vols.  145. 

Tames  (William,  M.D.,  LL.D.). 

The  Will  to  Believe^  and  Other 

Essays  in  Popular  Philosophy.  Crown 
8vo.,  75.  6if. 

The  Far  IE  ties  of  Religious  Ex- 
lERiENCE : a Study  in  Human  Nature. 
Being  the  Gifford  Lectures  on  Natural 
Religion  delivered  at  Edinburgh  in  igoi- 
igo2.  8vo.,  I2S.  net. 

Justinian. — The  Institutes  of 

Justiatan  : Latin  Text,  chiefly  that  ot 
Huschke,  with  English  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, Notes,  and  Summary.  By  Thomas 
C.  Sandars,  M.A.  8vo.,  185. 

Kant  (Immanuel). 

Critique  of  Practical  Reason, 
AND  Other  Works  on  the  Theory  op 
Ethics.  Translated  by  T.  K.  Abbott, 
B.D.  With  Memoir.  8vo.,  12s.  td. 

Fundamental  Principles  of  the 
Metaphysic  OF  Ethics.  Translated  b> 
T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.  Crown  8vo,  35. 

Introduction  to  Logic,  and  his 
Essay  on  the  Mistaken  Subtilty  of 
THE  Four  Figures.  Translated  by  T. 
K.  Abbott.  8vo.,  65 

Kelly  . — Government  or  Human 
Involution.  By  Edmond  Kelly,  M.A., 
F.G.S.  V’ol.  I.  Justice.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6r/. 
net.  Vol.  II.  Collectivism  and  Individualism. 
Crown  8vo.,  105.  bd.  net. 


PSYCHOLOGY,  &^C. 

Killick. — Handbook  to  Mill's 
System  of  Logic.  By  Rev.  A.  II. 
Killick,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

Ladd  (George  Trumbull). 

Philosophy  OF  Conduct:  a Treatise 
of  the  Facts,  Principles  and  Ideals  of 
Ethics.  8vo.,  21S. 

Elements  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology. 8vo.,  2 IS. 

Outlines  of  Descriptive  Psycho- 
logy: a Text-Book  of  Mental  Science  for 
Colleges  and  Normal  Schools.  8vo.,  12s. 

Outlines  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology. 8vO.,  I2S. 

Primer  of  Psychology.  Cr.  8vo., 
5s.  bd. 

Lecky. — The  Map  of  Life:  Con- 
duct and  Character.  By  William  Edward 
Hartpole  Lecky.  Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Lutoslawski. — The  Origin  and 
Growth  of  Plato's  Logic.  With  an 
Account  of  Plato’s  Style  and  of  the  Chrono- 
logy of  his  Writings.  By  Wincenty 
Lutoslawski.  8vo.,  21s. 

Max  Miiller  (F.). 

The  Science  of  Thought.  Svo.,  2 15. 

The  Six  Systems  of  Indian  Phil- 
osophy. 8vo.,  1 8s. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  Vedanta 
Philosophy.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Mill  (John  Stuart). 

A System  of  Logic.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6r/. 

On  Liberty.  Crown  8vo.,  15.  4^/. 

Considerations  on  Representa- 
tive Governmeat.  Crown  8vo.,  2s. 

Utilitarianism.  8vo.,  2s.  ^d. 

Examination  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  Philosophy.  8vo.,  i6s. 

Nature,  the  Utility  of  Religion, 
AND  Theism.  Three  Essays.  8vo.,  5s. 
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Mental,  Mor  1,  and  Political  Philosophy — continued 

LOGIC,  RHETORIC,  PSYCHOLOGY,  &C. 

Mo  nek. — An  Introduction  to  Thomas.  — /ntu  it/ pr  Suggestion. 


Logic.  I’>y  William  Henry  S.  Monck,' 
M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Myers.  - Human  Personality  and 
ITS  Survival  of  Bodily  Death.  Hy 
Frederic  W.  H.  Myers.  2 \ols.  8vo., 
425.  net. 

Pierce. — Studies  in  Auditory  and 
Visual  Space  Perception  : Essays  on 
Experimental  Psychology.  By  A.  H. 
Fierce.  Crown  8vo.,  65.  bd.  net. 

Richmond. — The  Mind  of  a Child. 

By  Ennis  Richmond.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6</.  net. 

Romanes. — Mind  and  Motion  and 
Monism.  By  George  John  Romanes, 
Cr.  8vo.,  45.  6rf. 

Sully  (James). 

An  Essay  on  I.aughter  : its 

I'orms,  its  Cause,  its  Development  and 
its  Value.  8vo.,  12s.  6rf.  net. 

The  Human  Mind  : a Text-book  of 
Psychology.  2 vols.  8vo.,  215. 
Outlines  of  Psychology.  Crown 
8vo.,  gs. 

The  Teacher's  Handbook  Of  Psy- 
chology. Crown  8vo.,  65.  6c/. 

Studies  of  Childhood.  8vo.  ,ios.6d. 
Children's  Ways:  being  Selections 
from  the  Author’s  ‘ Studies  of  Childhood  ’. 
With  25  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  45.  6d. 

Sutherland.  — The  Origin  and 
Growth  of  the  Moral  Instinct.  By 
Alexander  Sutherland,  M.A.  2 vols. 
8vo.,  28s. 

Swinburne.  — Picture  Logic  : an 

Attempt  to  Popularise  the  Science  of 
Reasoning.  By  Alfred  James  Swinburne, 
M.A.  With  23  Woodcuts.  Cr.  8vo.,  25.  6c/. 


By  J.  W.  Thomas,  Author  of*  Spiritual  Law 
in  the  Natural  World,’  etc.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  6c/.  net. 

Webb. — The  Veil  of  Isis  : a Series 
of  Essays  on  Idealism.  By  Thomas  E. 
Webb,  LL.D.,  Q.C.  8vo.,  105.  6c/. 

Weber. — History  of  Philosophy. 

By  Alfred  Weber,  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Strasburg.  Translated  by  Frank 
Thilly,  Ph.D.  8vo.,  i6s. 

Whately  (Archbishop). 

Bacon’s  Essays.  With  Annotations. 
8vo.,  los.  6c/. 

Elements  OF  Logic.  Cr.  8vo.,  45.  ^d. 
Elements  OF  Rhetoric.  Cr.  8vo., 

4s.  6c/. 

Zeller  (Dr.  Edward). 

The  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and 
Sceptics.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  O.  J. 
Reichel,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  155. 

Outlines  of  the  History  ol 
Greek  Philosophy.  Translated  by 
Sarah  P'.  Alleyne  and  EvF.L^’N  Abbott, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.,  los.  6c/. 

Plato  and  the  Older  Academy. 
Translated  by  Sarah  I'.  Alleyne  and 
Alfred  Goodwin,  B.A.  Crown  8vo.,  185. 

Socrates  and  the  Socratk 
Schools.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  O. 
J.  Reichel,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6c/. 

Aristotle  AND  the  Earlier  Peri- 
patetics. Translated  by  B.  P'.  C.  Cos- 
telloe, M.A.,  and  J.  H.  Muirhead, 
M.A.  2 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  24s. 


STONYHURST  PHILOSOPHICAL  SERIES. 


A Manual  of  Political  Economy. 
By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6c/. 

First  Principles  of  Knowledge. 
By  John  Rickaby,  S.J.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

General  Metaphysics.  By  John 
Rickaby,  S.J.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Logic.  By  Richard  F.  Clarke,  vS.J. 
Crown  8vo.,  5s. 


Moral  Philosophy  {Ethics  and 
Natural  Law).  By  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Natural  Theology.  By  Bernard 
Boedder,  S.J.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6c/. 

Psychology.  By  Michael  Maher, 
S.J.,  D.Litt.,  M.A.  (Lond.).  Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  6c/. 
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History  and  Science  of  Language,  &e. 


Dsividson. —Lead me  and  Import- 
ant English  Words  : Explained  and  Ex- 
emplified. By  William  L.  Davidson, 
M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

Farrar. — Language  and  Languages. 

By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury. Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Graham.  — English  Synonyms, 

Classified  and  Explained : with  Practical 
Exercises.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

Max  Muller  (F.). 

The  Science  of  Langu ace.  2 vols.  | 
Crown  8vo.,  105.  I 


Max  Muller  (F.)  — continued. 
Biographies  op  Words,  and  the 
Home  of  the  Ary  as.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 
Chips  from  a German  Workshop. 
Vol.  III.  Essays  on  Language  and 
Literature.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Last  Essays.  First  Series.  Essays 
on  Language,  Folk-lore  and  other  Sub- 
jects. Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Roget.—  Thesaurus  of  English 
Words  and  Phrases.  Classified  and 
Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression 
j of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition, 
j By  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
I With  full  Index.  Crown  8vo.,  95.  net. 


Political  Economy  and  Economics. 


Ashley  (W.  J.). 

English  Economic  History  and 
Theory.  Crown  8vo.,  Part  I.,  5s.  Part 
II.,  los.  6d. 

'Surveys,  Historic  and  Economic. 
Crown  8vo.,  95.  net. 

Bagehot. — Economic  Studies.  By 

Walter  Bagehot.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Barnett. — Practicable  Socialism  : 

Essays  on  Social  Reform.  By  Samuel  A. 
and  Henrietta  Barnett.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Devas. — A Manual  of  Political 
Economy.  By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo., 
75.  6d.  {Stonyhurst  Philosophical  Series.) 

Lawrence. — Local  Var/ations  in 
Wages.  By  F.  W.  Lawrence,  M.A.  With 
Index  and  18  Maps  and  Diagrams.  4to.,85.6rf. 

Leslie. — Essays  on  Political  Eco- 
nomy. By  T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie,  Hon. 
LL.D.,  Dubl.  8vo.,  los.  6d. 

Macleod  (Henry  Dunning). 

B iMETALLiSM.  8vo.,  5S.  net. 

The  Elements  of  Banking.  Cr. 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Banking.  Vol.  I.  8vo.,  125.  Vol.  II.  14s. 


Macleod  (Henry  Dunning) — contd. 

The  Theory  of  Credit.  8vo. 

In  I Vol.,  305.  net;  or  separately,  Vol. 
I.,  105.  net.  Vol.  II.,  Part  I.,  105.  net. 
Vol  II.,  Part  II.  105.  net. 

Indian  Currency.  8vo.,  25.  6d.  net. 

Mill. — Political  Economy.  By 
: John  Stuart  Mill.  Popular  Edition.  Cr. 

I 8vo.,35.6ff.  Library  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.,305. 

! Mulhall. — Lndustries  and  Wealth 
OF  Nations.  By  Michael  G.  Mulhall, 
F.S.S.  With  32  Diagrams.  Cr.  8vo.,  85.  6d. 

Symes.* — Political  Economy  : a 
Short  Text-book  of  Political  Economy. 
With  Problems  for  Solution,  Hints  for 
Supplementary  Reading,  and  a Supple- 
mentary Chapter  on  Socialism.  By  J.  E. 
Symes,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

Toynbee. — Lectures  on  the  Ln- 
dustrial  Revolution  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury IN  England.  By  Arnold  Toynbee. 
8vo.,  105.  6d. 

Webb  (Sidney  and  Beatrice). 

The  History  of  Trade  Unionism. 
With  Map  and  Bibliography.  8vo.,  75.  6d. 
net. 

Lndustrial  Democracy  : a Study 
in  Trade  Unionism.  2 vols.  8vo.,  125.  net. 

Problems  of  Modern  Lndustry 
8vo.,  55.  net. 
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Evolution,  Anthropology,  &e. 


Avebury. — The  Origin  of  Civilisa- 
tion, and  the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury.  With 
6 Plates  and  20  Illustrations.  8vo.,  185. 

Clodd  (Edward). 

The  Story  of  Creation : a Plain 
Account  of  Evolution.  With  77  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

A Primer  of  Evolution':  being  a 
Popular  Abridged  Edition  of  ‘ The  Story 
of  Creation  ’.  With  Illustrations.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  15.  (id. 

Packard. — Lamarck,  the  Founder 
O F^E volution  : his  Life  and  Work,  with 
Translations  of  his  Writings  on  Organic 
Evolution.  By  Alpheus  S.  Packard, 
M.D.,  LL.D.  With  10  Portrait  and  other 
Illustrations.  Large  Crown  8vo.,  95.  net.  ' 


Romanes  (George  John). 

Essays.  P>d.  by  C.  Lloyd  Morgan. 

Cro\^n  8vo.,  55.  net. 

An  Examination  of  Weismann- 
ism. Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Darwin,  and  after  Darwin:  an 
Exposition  of  the  Darwinian  Theory,  and  a 
Discussion  on  Post-Darwinian  Questions. 
Part  I.  The  Darwinian  Theory.  With 
Portrait  of  Darwin  and  125  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  105.  (id. 

Part  II.  Post-Darwinian  Questions: 
Heredity  and  Utility.  With  Portrait  of 
the  Author  and  5 Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
1 05.  (id. 

Part  HI.  Post-Darwinian  Questions : 
Isolation  and  Physiological  Selection. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 


The  Science  of 

Balfour.  — The  Foundations  of 
Belief  ; being  Notes  Introductory  to  the 
Study  of  Theology.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Arthur  James  Balfour.  Cr.  8vo.,  65.  net. 

Baring-Gould. — The  Origin  and 
Development  of  Religious  Belief. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould.  2 vols.  i 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  (d.  each. 

Campbell. — Religion  in  Greek  Li- 
terature. By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Campbell, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  8vo.,  155. 

Davidson. — Theism,  as  Grounded  in 
Human  Nature,  Historically  and  Critically 
Handled.  Being  the  Burnett  Lectures 
for  1892  and  1893,  delivered  at  Aberdeen. 
By  W.  L.  Davidson,  M.A.,  LL.D.  8vo.,  155.  j 

James. — The  Varieties  of  Re-  ' 
LiGious  Experience  : a Study  in  Human 
Nature.  Being  the  Gifford  Lectures  on  ! 
Natural  Religion  delivered  at  Edinburgh  in  ' 
1901-1902.  By  William  James,  LL.D.,  | 
etc.  8vo.,  125.  net.  | 

Lang  (Andrew).  i 

Magic  and  Religion.  8vo.,  io<>.  6r/. 

Custom  and  Myth:  Studies  of  | 

Early  Usage  and  Belief.  With  15  ' 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion.  2 
vols.  Crown  8vo.,  75. 

Modern  Mythology  ; a Reply  to 
Professor  Max  Muller.  8vo.,  95. 

The  Making  of  Religion.  Cr.  8vo.,  ; 
35.  net,  I 


Religion,  &c. 

Leighton. — Typical  Modern  Con- 
ceptions OF  (tod  ; or.  The  Absolute  of 
German  Romantic  Idealism  and  of  English 
Evolutionary  Agnosticism.  By  Joseph 
Ai.exander  Leighton,  Professor  of  Philo- 
sophy in  Hobart  College,  U.S.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  (d.  net. 

Max  Muller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.). 

Chips  from  a German  Workshop. 
Vol.  IV.  Essays  on  Mythology  and  Folk- 
lore. Crown  8vo.,  55. 

The  Six  Systems  op  Lndian 
Philosophy.  8vo.,  185. 

Contributions  to  the  Science  or 
Mythology.  2 vols.  8vo.,  325. 

The  Origin  and  Growth  of  LZeli- 
GION,  as  illustrated  by  the  Religions  of 
India.  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  delivered 
at  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  1878.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Lntroduction  to  the  Science  of 
Religion  : Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Natural  Religion.  The  Gifford 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1888.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Physical  Religion.  The  Gifford 

Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1890.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 
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Th©  Seioneo  of  Roligion,  &g. — cojithmed. 


Max  Muller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.) — 

continued. 

Anthropological  Religion.  The 

Giflford  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  i8gi.  Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

Theosophy,  or  Psychological  Re- 
ligion. The  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1892. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  Vedanta 
Philosophy,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  March,  1894.  Cr.  8vo.,  5s. 

Last  Essays.  Second  Series — 

Essays  on  the  Science  oi  Religion. 
Crown  8 VO.,  55. 


Oakesmith.  — The  Religion  of 
Plutarch : a Pagan  Creed  of  Apostolic 
Times.  An  Essay.  By  John  Oakesmitj{, 
D.Litt.,  M..A.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Wood-Martin  (W.  G.). 

Traces  of  the  Elder  Faiths  of 
Ireland  : a Folk-lore  Sketch.  A Hand- 
book of  Irish  Pre-Christian  Traditions. 
With  192  Illustrations.  2 vols.  8vo., 
305.  net. 

Pagan  Ireland  : an  Archaeological 
Sketch.  A Handbook  of  Irish  Pre- 
Christian  Antiquities.  With  512  Illus- 
trations. 8vo.,  15s. 


Classical  Literature,  Translations,  &e. 


Abbott. — Hellenica.  a Collection 
of  Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philosophy, 
History,  and  Religion.  Edited  by  Evelyn 
.\bbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6r/. 

iEschylus. — Eumenides  of  ^Eschy- 

LUS.  With  Metrical  English  Translation.  ^ 
By  J.  F.  Davies.  8vo.,  75. 

Aristophanes.  — The  Acharnians 

OF  Aristophanes,  translated  into  English  j 
Verse.  By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  CrOwn  8vo.,  15.  | 

I 

Becker  (W.  A.),  Translated  by  the  ! 

Rev.  F.  Metcalfe,  B.D. 

Gallus  : or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the  ' 
Time  of  Augustus.  With  Notes  and  Ex-  j 
cursuses.  With  26  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  bd.  I 

Charicles  : or,  Illustrations  ot  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  Notes  and  Excursuses.  With  26 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd.  \ 

Campbell. — Religion  in  Greek  Li- 
terature. By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Campbell, 
'M.A.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek, 
University  of  St.  Andrews.  8vo.,  155. 

Cicero. — Cicero  s Correspondence. 
By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  HI.,  8vo., 
each  I2S.  Vol.  IV.,  15s.  Vol.  V.,  145. 
Vol,  VL,  125.  Vol.  VH.  Index,  7s.  6</. 


Harvard  Studies  in  Classical 

Philology.  Edited  by  a Committee  of  the 
Classical  Instructors  of  Harvard  University. 
Vols.  XL,  1900  ; XII.,  1901  ; XHL,  1902. 
8vo.,  65.  6rf.  net  each. 


Hime. — Lucian,  the  Syrian  Sa- 
tirist. By  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  W.  L.  Hime, 
(late)  Royal  Artillerv.  8vo.,  55.  net. 


Homer.  — The  Odyssey  of  ILomer. 
Done  into  English  Verse.  By  William 
Morris.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 


Horace. — The  Works  of  LLorace, 
rendered  into  English  Prose.  With 
Life,  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  William 
CouTTS,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Lang. — Homer  and  the  Epic.  By 

Andrew  Lang.  Crown  8vo.,  95.  net. 

Lucian.  — Trans  la  tions  from 
Lucian.  By  Augusta  M.  Campbell 
D.widson,  M.A.  Edin.  Crown  8vo..  55.  net. 

Ogilvie. — Horae  Latinae  : Studies 
in  Synonyms  and  Syntax.  By  the  late 
Robert  Ogilvie,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  H.M.  Chief 
Inspector  of  Schools  for  Scotland.  Edited 
by  Alexander  Souter,  M.A.  With  a 
Memoir  by  Joseph  Ogilvie,  M..\.,  LL.D, 
8vo.,  125.  6^.  net, 
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Classical  Literature,  Translations,  &c. — continued. 


Rich. — A Dictionary  of  Roman  and 
Greek  Antiquities.  By  A.  Rich,  B.A. 
With  2000  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.,  65.  net. 

Sophocles. — Translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  Robert  Whitelaw,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School.  Cr.  8vo., 
85.  6rf. 

Tyrrell.  — Dublin  Translations 
INTO  Greek  and  Latin  Verse.  Edited 
by  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  8vo.,  65. 

Virgil. 

The  Poems  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Prose  by  John  Conington. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

The  fEneid  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  John  Conington. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Virgil — continued. 

The  fEneids  of  Virgil.  Done  into 
English  Verse.  By  William  Morris. 
Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  ^neid  of  Virgil,  freely  trans- 
lated into  English  Blank  Verse.  By 
W.  J.  Thornhill.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

The  fEneid  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  James  Rhoades. 
Books  I.-VI.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Books  VII. -XII.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

The  Eclogues  and  Georgics  of 
Virgil.  Translated  into  English  Prose 
by  J.  W,  Mackail,  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  i6mo.,  5s. 

Wilkins. — The  Growth  of  the 
Homeric  Poems.  By  G.  Wilkins.  8vo.,6s. 


Poetry  and  the  Drama. 

Arnold. — The  Light  of  the  World:  Dabney. — The  Musical  Basis  oi< 
or.  The  Great  Consummation.  By  Sir  Verse  : a Scientific  Study  of  the  Prin- 
Edwin  Arnold.  With  14  Illustrations  j ciples  of  Poetic  Composition.  By  J.  P. 
after  Holman  Hunt.  Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net.  Dabney.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6rf.  net. 


Bell  (Mrs.  Hugh). 

Chamber  Comedies  : a Collection 
of  Plays  and  Monologues  for  the  Drawing 
Room.  Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Fairy  Tale  Plays,  and  How  to  \ 
Act  Them.  With  gi  Diagrams  and  52 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  net. 

Rumpelstiltzkin  : a FairyJjPlay  in 
Five  Scenes  (Characters,  7 Male;  i Fe- 
male). From  ‘ Fairy  Tale  Plays  and 
How  to  Act  Them  With  Illustrations,  1 
Diagrams  and  Music.  Cr.  8vo.,  sewed,  6^f.  I 


Bird.  — Ronald  s Farewell,  and 
other  Verses.  By  George  Bird,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Brad  well,  Derbyshire.  Fcp.  8vo,, 
4s.  6rf.  net. 


Ingelow  (Jean). 

Poetical  Works.  Complete  in 
One  Volume.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  6s.  net. 

Lyrical  and  other  Poems.  Selec- 
ted from  the  Writings  of  Jean  Ingelow. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  ^d.  cloth  plain,  3s.  cloth  gilt. 

Keary. — The  Brothers  : a Fairy 
Masque.  By  C.  F.  Keary.  Cr.  8vo.,  4s.  net. 

Lang  (Andrew). 

Grass  of  Parnassus.  Fcp.  8vo., 
2s.  bd.  net. 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  Edited 
by  Andrew  Lang.  With  100  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Lecky. — L^oems.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky.  Fcp.  8vo.,  5s. 
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Poetry  and  the 

Lytton  (The  Earl  of),  (Owen 

Meredith). 

The  Wanderer.  Cr.  8vo.,  los.  6<f. 
Lucile.  Crown  8vo.,  i05.  6<Y, 
Selected  Poems.  Cr.  8vo.,  i05.  ^d. 


Macaulay. — La  ys  of  Ancient  Rome, 
WITH  '■  Ivry'’  add  ‘ The  Armada  ’.  By 

Lord  Macaulay. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf.  Fcp.  4to.,  io5.  bd. 

Bijou  Edition. 

i8mo.,  25.  bd.  gilt  top. 

Popular  Edition. 

Fcp.  4to.,  bd.  sewed,  i5.  cloth. 

Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Weguelin.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  net. 

Annotated  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  sewed, 
15.  bd.  cloth. 


MacDonald. — A Book  of  Strife,  in 

THE  FORM  OF  THE  DiaRY  OF  AN  OlD 
Soul  : Poems.  By  George  MacDonald, 
LL.D,  i8mo.,  6s. 


Morris  (William). 

POETICAL  WORKS  -Library  Edition. 
Complete  in  ii  volumes.  Crown  8vo., 
price  55.  net  each. 

The  Earthly  Paradise.  4 vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  55.  net  each. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason. 
Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  Defence  of  Guenevere,  and 
other  Poems.  Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  Story  OF  Sigurd  THE  Volsung, 
AND  The  Fall  of  the  Niblungs.  Cr. 
8vo.,  5s.  net. 

J^OEMS  RY  THE  WaY,  AND  LoVE  IS 
Enough.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 


Drama — continued. 

Morris  (William) — continued. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Done 
into  English  Verse.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

The  ypNEiDS  OF  Virgil.  Done 
into  English  Verse.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

The  Tale  of  Beowulf,  sometime 
King  of  the  Folk  of  the  Wedergba  ts. 
Translated  by  William  Morris  and  A. 
J.  Wyatt.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Certain  of  the  Poetical  Works  may  also  be 
had  in  the  following  Editions  : — 

The  Ea r the y Para dise. 

Popular  Edition.  5 vols.  i2mo.,  255. ; 
or  5s.  each,  sold  separately. 

The  same  in  Ten  Parts,  25s.;  or  2s.  bd' 
each,  sold  separately. 

Cheap  Edition,  in  i vol.  Crown  8vo., 
65.  net. 

Poems  by  the  Way.  Square  crown 
8vo.,  65. 

For  Mr.  W'illiam  Morris’s  other 
Works,  see  pp.  27,  28,  37  and  40. 

Morte  Arthur:  an  Alliterative  Poem 

of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Edited  from 
the  Thornton  MS.,  with  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Glossary.  By  Mary  Macleod 
Banks.  Fcp.  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

N esbit. — La  ys  and  Legends.  By  E. 
Nesbit  (Mrs.  Hubert  Bland).  First 
Series.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6rf.  Second  Series. 
With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 


Ramal. — Songs  of  Childhood.  By 
Walter  Ramal.  With  a Frontispiece 
from  a Drawing  by  Richard  Doyle.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  35.  bd.  net. 

Riley.  — Old  Fashioned  Roses  : 
Poems.  By  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
i2mo.,  gilt  top,  55. 

Romanes. — A Selection  from  the 
Poems  of  George  John  Romanes,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  an  Introduction  by 
T.  Herbert  Warren,  President  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.,  45.  bd. 
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Poetry  and  the 

Savage-Armstrong. — Ballads  of 
Dovfy.  By  G.  F.  S.a.vage-Armstrong, 
M.A.,  D.Litt.  Crown  8vo.,  75. 

Shakespeare. 

Bowdlef s Family  Shakespeare. 
With  36  Woodcuts,  i vol.  8vo.,  145. 
Or  in  6 vols.  Fcp.  8vo.,  215. 

The  Sha  kespea  re  Bir  thda  y Book. 
By  Mary  F.  Dunbar.  32mo.,  15.  ^d. 


DrSLUlSi—con/ inued. 

Stevenson. — A Child's  Garden  of 
Verses.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  55. 

Wagner. — The  Nibelungen  Ring. 

Done  into  English  Verse  by  Reginald 
Rankin,  B.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barris- 
ter-at-Law. 

Vol.  I.  Rhine  Gold,  The  Valkyrie.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  gilt  top,  45.  6<f. 

Vol.  II.  Siegfried,  The  Twilight  of  th 
Gods.  Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  45.  6r/. 


Fiction,  Humour,  &e. 


Anstey  (F.). 

Voces  Populi.  (Reprinted  from 
‘Punch’.) 

P'irst  Series.  With  20  Illustrations  by  J. 
Bernard  Partridge.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  35.  net. 

Second  Series.  With  25  Illustrations  by  J. 
Bernard  Partridge.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top, 
35.  net. 

The  Man  from  Blankley’s,  and 
other  Sketches.  (Reprinted  from  ‘ Punch  ’.) 
With  25  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard 
Partridge.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  35.  net. 

Bailey. — My^  Lady  of  Orange  : a 

Romance  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  Days  of 
Alva.  By  H.  C.  Bailey.  With  8 Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Beaconsfield  (The  Earl  of). 

Novels  and  Tales.  Complete 

in  II  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  15.  6<f.  each,  or 
in  sets,  ii  vols.,  gilt  top,  155.  net. 

Vivian  Grey.  I Sybil. 

The  Young  Duke,  etc.  | Henrietta  Temple. 
Alroy,  Ixion,  etc.  I Venetia. 

Contarini  Fleming,  | Coningsby. 

etc.  Lothair. 

Tancred.  | Endymion. 

Novels  and  Tales.  The  Hugh- 
ENDEN  Edition.  With  2 Portraits  and 
II  Vignettes,  ii  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  425. 

Bottome. — Life,  the  Lnterpreter. 
By  Phyllis  Bottome.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Churchill. — Savrola  : a Tale  of  the 

Revolution  in  Laurania.  By  Winston 
Spencer  Churchill,  M.P.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Crawford. — The  Autobiography  of 

A Tramp.  By  J.  H.  Crawford.  With  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  ‘ The  Vagrants,’ 
by  Fred.  Walker,  and  8 other  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Creed. — The  Vicar  of  St.  Luke's. 

By  Sibyl  Creed.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Davenport. — By  the  Ramparts  of 

Jezreel  : a Romance  of  Jehu,  King  of 
Israel.  By  Arnold  Davenport.  With 
Frontispiece  by  Lancelot  Speed.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

Dougall. — Beggars  All.  By  L. 

Dougall.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6rf. 

Doyle  (Sir  A.  Conan). 

Micah  Clarke:  A Tale  of  Mon- 
mouth’s Rebellion.  With  10  Illustra- 
tions. Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6rf. 

The  Refugees:  A Tale  of  the 

Huguenots.  With  25  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

The  Stark  Munro  Letters.  Cr. 
8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

The  Captain  of  the  Folestar, 
and  other  Tales.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 
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Dyson. — The  Gold-Stealers  : a 

Story  of  Waddy.  By  Edward  Dyson, 
Author  of  ‘Rhymes  from  the  Mines,’  etc. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 


Farrar  (F.  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury), 

Darkness  and  Dawn:  or,  Scenes 
in  the  Days  of  Nero.  An  Historic  Tale. 
Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  6s.  net. 

Gathering  Clouds:  a Tale  of  the 

Days  of  St.  Chrysostom.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  6s.  net. 


Fowler  (Edith  H.). 

The  Young  Pretenders.  A Story 
of  Child  Idfe.  With  12  Illustrations  by 
Sir  Philip  Burne-Jones,  Bart.  Crown  1 
8vo.,  6s. 

The  Professor's  Children.  With 
24  Illustrations  by  Ethel  Kate  Burgess. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s.  j 


Francis  (M.  E.). 

F/ander  s Widow.  Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

Yeoman  Fleetwood.  With  Fron- 
tispiece. Crown  8vo.,  3s.  net. 

Pastorals  of  Dorset.  With  8 ^ 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  | 

The  Manor  Farm.  With  Frontis-  i 
piece  by  Claud  C.  du  Pre  Cooper.  L 
Crown  8vo.,  6s.  | 


Fronde. — The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun- 

boy:  an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century. 
By  James  A.  Froude.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6r/. 

Gurdon. — Memories  and  Fancies  : 
Suffolk  Tales  and  other  Stories;  Fairy 
Legends;  Poems;  Miscellaneous  Articles. 
By  the  late  Lady  Camilla  Gurdon.  Cr. 
8vo.,  5s. 


Haggard  (H.  Rider). 

Allan  Quatermain.  With  31 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Allan's  Wife.  With  34  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Beatrice.  With  Frontispiece  and 

Vignette.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Black  Heart  and  White  Hearts 
and  other  Stories.  With  33  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Cleopatra.  With  29  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Colonel  Quaritch,  V.C.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Dawn.  With  16  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Dr.  Therne.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d^ 

Eric  Brighteyes.  With  51  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Peart  of  the  World.  With  15 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

Joan  Haste.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

Lysbeth.  With  26  Illustrations-. 

Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Maiwa's  Revenge,  Cr.  8vo.,  15.  6r/. 

Montezuma's  Daughter.  With  24 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , 3s.  6^f. 

Mr.  Meeson's  Will.  With  16 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo..  3s.  bd. 

Nad  A THE  Lily.  With  23  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

She.  With  32  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Swallow  : a Tale  of  the  Great  Trek. 
With  8 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd.. 

The  People  of  the  Mist.  With 
16  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

The  Witch's  Head.  With  iG 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 
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Fiction.  Humour,  &e. — contimied. 


Haggard  and  Lang. — Th  eWorld's 

Desire.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard  and 
Andrew  Lang.  With  27  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Harte. — /a"  the  Carquinez  Woods. 
By  Bret  Harte.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d 

Hope. — The  Heart  of  Princess 

OsRA.  By  Anthony  Hope.  With  g Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.,  35.  6i/. 

Howard. — The  Failure  of  Success. 

By  Lady  Mabei.  Howard.  Crown  8vo., 
65. 


Marchmont. — In  the  Name  of  a 

Woman:  a Romance.  By  Arthur  W. 
Marchmont.  With  8 Illustrations.  Crown 
8 VO.,  65. 


Mason  and  Lang.  —Parson Kelly. 

By  A.  E.  W.  Mason  and  Andrew  Lang. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 


Max  Muller.  — Deutsche  Liebe 
I {German  Love)  : Fragments  from  the 

I Papers  of  an  Alien.  Collected  by  F.  Max 

Muller.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
G.  A.  M.  Crown  8vo. , gilt  top,  55. 


Hutchinson. — A Friend  of  Nelson. 
By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson.  Cr.  8vo.,  65. 


J erome.  — Ske  tches  in  La  vender  : 
Blue  and  Green.  By  Jerome  K.  Jerome, 
Author  of  ‘ Three  Men  in  a Boat,’  etc. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 


Melville  (G.  J.  Whyte). 


The  Gladiators. 

The  Interpreter. 
Good  for  Nothing. 
The  Queen’s  Maries. 


Holmby  Hou^e. 
Kate  Coventry 
Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 


Crown  8vo.,  15.  bd.  each. 


Joyce. — Old  Celtic  Romances.  I 

Twelve  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Ancient  Merriman. — Flotsam  : A Story  of 
Iri>h  Romantic  Tales.  Translated  from  the  the  Indian  Mutiny.  By  Henry  Seton 
Gaelic.  By  P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.  Crown  | Merriman.  With  P'rontispiece  and  Vig- 

8vo.,  35.  bd.  \ nette  by  H.  G.  Massey.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  bd. 


Lang  (Andrew). 

A Monk  of  Fife  ; a Story  of  the 
Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.  With  13  Illustra- 
tions by  Selwyn  Image.  Crown  8vo., 
3s.  bd. 

The  IdlSENTANGLERS.  With  7 
Full-page  Illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Lyall  (Edna). 

The  Hinderers.  Crown  8vo.,  25. Gd. 

The  a utobiographv of  a Slander. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  sewed. 

Presentation  Edition.  With  20  Illustra- 
tions by  Lancelot  Speed.  Crown 
8vo.,  2s.  bd.  net. 

Doreen.  The  Story  of  a Singer. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Wayfaring  Men.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Hope  the  Hermit  : a Romance  of 
Borrowdale.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Morris  (William). 

The  Sundering  Llood.  Cr.  8vo., 
7s.  bd. 

The  Water  of  the  Wondrous 
/sles.  Crown  8vo.,  7s.  bd. 

The  Well  at  the  World's  End. 
2 vols.  8vo.,  28s. 

The  Wood  Beyond  the  World. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

The  Story  of  the  Glittering 
Plain,  which  has  been  also  called  The 
Land  of  the  Living  Men,  or  The  Acre  of 
the  Undying.  Square  post  8vo. , 5s.  net. 

The  Roots  of  the  Mountains, 

wherein  is  told  somewhat  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Men  of  Burgdale,  their  Friends,  their 
Neighbours,  their  Foemen,  and  their 
Fellows-in-Arms.  Written  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  Square  crown  8vo.,  8s. 
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Morris  (William) — continued.  Sewell  (Elizabeth  M.). 


A Tale  of  the  House  of  the 
W OLFINGS,  and  all  the  Kindreds  of  the 
Mark.  Written  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Square  crown  8vo.,  65. 

A Dream  of  John  Ball,  and  a 
King's  Lesson.  i6mo.,  25.  net. 

Neivs  from  Nowhere  ; or,  An 
Epoch  of  Rest.  Being  some  Chapters 
from  an  Utopian  Romance.  Post  8vo., 

15.  6(f. 


A Glimpse  of  the  World, 

Laneton  Parsonage. 

Margaret  Percival. 

Katharine  Ashton. 

The  Earl’s  Daughter. 

The  Experience  of  Life. 

Cr.  8vo.,  cloth  plain,  15.  6<f.  each.  Clotb 
extra,  gilt  edges,  25.  td.  each. 

Sheehan.  — Luke  Delmege.  By 
the  Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan,  P.P.,  Author  c£ 
‘ My  New  Curate  ’.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Amy  Herbert 
Cleve  Hall. 
Gertrude. 

Home  Life. 
After  Life. 
Ursula.  Ivors. 


The  Story  OF  Grettir  THE  Strong. 

Translated  from  the  Icelandic  by  Eirikr  i 
Magnusson  and  William  Morris.  Cr. 
8vo. , 5s.  net. 

Three  Northern  Love  Stories, 
AND  Other  Tales.  Translated  from  the 
Icelandic  by  Eirikr  Magnusson  and 
William  Morris.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

*^*  For  Mr.  William  Morris’s  other 
Works,  see  pp.  24,  37  and  40. 


Newman  (Cardinal). 

Loss  AND  Gain  : The  Story  of  a 
Convert.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Callista  : A Tale  of  the  Third 

Century.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6^f. 


Phillipps-Wolley  . — Snap:  a Legend 

of  the  Lone  Mountain.  By  C.  Phillipps- 
Wolley.  With  13  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo. , 3s.  6tf. 


Portman. — Station  Studies  : being 

the  Jottings  of  an  African  Official.  By 
Lionel  Portman.  Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 


Ridley. — Anne  Mainwaring.  By 
.Alice  Ridley,  Author  of  ‘ The  Story  of 
Aline  ’.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Somerville  (E.  CE.)  and  Ross 

(Martin). 

Some  Experiences  of  an  Lrish 
R.M.  With  31  Illustrations  by  E.  CE. 
Somerville.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Real  Charlotte.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  6r/. 

The  Silver  Fox.  Cr.  8vo.,  35. 


Stebbing. — Rachel  Wu  lest  an,  and 
other  Stories.  By  W.  Stebbing,  author  of 
‘ Probable  Tales’.  Crown  8vo.,  4s.  6<7. 


Stevenson  (Robert  Louis). 

The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll 
AND  Mr.  Hyde.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  sewed. 
is.  6^f.  cloth. 

The  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde;  with  other 
Fables.  Crown  8vo.,  bound  in  buckram,, 
with  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 

‘ Silver  Library  ’ Edition.  Crown  Svo.,. 

3s.  6d. 

More  New  Arabian  Nights — The 
Dynamiter.  By  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son and  Fanny  van  de  Grift  Steven- 
son. Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

The  Wrong  Box.  By  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6<f. 
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Suttner. — Lay  Down  Your  Arms 

{Die  Waffen  Nicder) : The  Autobiography 
of  Martha  von  Tilling.  By  Bertha  von 
Suttner.  Translated  by  T.  Holmes. 
Cr.  8vo.,  IS.  6d. 


Swan. — Ballast.  By  Myra  Swan. 

Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Trollope  (Anthony). 

The  Warden.  Cr.  8vo.,  15.  6d. 
Barchester  Towers.  Cr.8vo.,i5.6<f. 


Walford  (L.  B.). 

Charlotte.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 

One  of  Ourselves.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Intruders.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6r/. 

Leddy  Marget.  Crown  8vo.,  25.  6r/. 

IvA  Kildare  : a Matrimonial  Pro- 
blem. Crown  8vo.,  2S.  ^d. 

Mr.  Smith:  a Part  of  his  Life. 
Crown  8vo.,  2s. 

The  Baby’s  Grandmother.  Cr. 
8vo.,  2s.  bd. 

Cousins.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6<f. 

Troublesome  Daughters.  Cr. 
8vo.,  2s.  6^^. 

Pauline.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6r/. 

Dick  Netherby.  Cr.  8vo.,  2s.  6^, 

The  History  of  a Week.  Cr. 
8vo.  2s.  ^d. 

A Stiff-necked  Generation.  Cr. 
8vo.  2s.  6rf. 

Nan.,  and  other  Stories.  Cr.  8vo., 

25.  ^d. 


Walford  (L.  B.) — continued. 

The  Mischief  of  Monica.  Cr. 
8vo.,  2s.  bd. 

The  One  Good  Guest.  Cr.  8vo. 

2S.  bd. 

‘ Ploughed,’  and  other  Stories. 
Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6^/. 

The  Ma  tchmaker.  Cr.  8vo.,  2s. 


Ward. — One  Poor  Scruple.  By 

Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Weyman  (Stanley). 

The  House  of  the  Wolf.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Crown  8vo., 
3s.  6^/. 

A Gentleman  of  France.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Red  Cockade.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Shrewsbury.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions by  Claude  A.  Shepperson.  Cr. 
8vo.,  6s. 

Sophia.  W^ith  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 


Yeats  (S.  Levett). 

The  Chevalier  D’Auriac.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  ^d. 

The  Traitor’s  Way.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 


Yoxall.  — The  Rommany  Stone.  By 
J.  H.  Yoxall,  M.P.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
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Butler. — Our  Household  Insects. 

An  Account  of  the  Insect-Pests  found  in 
Dwelling-Houses.  By  Edward  A.  Butler, 
B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  With  113  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 


Furneaux  (VV.). 


The  Outdoor  World;  or  The 
Young  Collector’s  Handbook.  With  18 
Plates  ( 16  of  which  are  coloured),  and  549 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
gilt  edges,  6s.  net. 

Butterflies  and  Moths  (British). 
W’ith  12  coloured  Plates  and  241  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  6s.  net. 


Life  in  Ponds  and  Streams. 
With  8 coloured  Plates  and  331  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  6s.  net. 


Hartwig  (George). 

The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders. 
With  12  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts.  8vo., 
gilt  top,  7s.  net. 

The  Tropical  World.  With  8 

Plates  and  172  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  7s.  net. 

The  Polar  World.  With  3 Maps, 
8 Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  7s.  net. 

The  Subterranean  World.  With 
3 Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  7s.  net. 


Helmholtz.— Lectures  on 
Scientific  Subjects.  By  Hermann  von 
Helmholtz.  With  68  Woodcuts.  2 vols. 
Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  bd.  each. 


Hudson  (W.  H.). 

Birds  and  Man.  Large  crown 
8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Nature  in  Downland.  With  12 
Plates  and  14  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by 
A.  D.  McCormick.  8vo.,  ios.  6r/.  net. 

British  Birds.  With  a Chapter 
on  Structure  and  Classification  by  Frank 
E.  Beddard,  F.R.S.  With  16  Plates  (8 
of  which  are  Coloured),  and  over  100  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  6s.  net. 


Millais. — The  Natural  History  op 
THE  British  Surface  Feeding-Ducks. 
By  John  Guille  Millais,  F.Z.S.,  etc. 
With  6 Photogravures  and  66  Plates  (41  in 
Colours)  from  Drawings  by  the  Author, 
Archibald  Thorburn,  and  from  Photo- 
graphs. Royal  4to.,  £6  6s. 


Proctor  (Richard  A.). 

Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours. 

\ Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects, 

j Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

\ Ko  UGH  Wa  ys  ma  de  Smoo  th.  Fam  i - 
] liar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects.  Crown 

I 8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Pl  EA  SA  NT  W A YS  IN  SCIENCE . C r o w n 
j 8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

' Nature  Studies.  By  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor, Grant  Allen,  A.  Wilson,  T. 
Foster  and  E.  Clodd.  Cr.  8yo.,  3s.  6d. 

I 

I 

' Leisure  Readings.  By  R.  A.  Proc- 
! TOR,  E.  Clodd,  A.  Wilson,  T.  Foster 
j and  A.  C.  Ranyard.  Cr.  8vo. , 3s.  6d. 

{ * p For  Mr.  Proctor's  other  books  see  pp.  17 

and  35,  and  Messrs.  Longmans  Co  's  Cata- 
I logue  of  Scientific  Works. 
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Popular  Seienee  (Natural  History,  &c.) — co7ttinued. 


Stanley.—^  Familiar  History  oi 
Birds.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.,  formerl) 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  With  i6o  Illustrations 
Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6(/. 


Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.). 

Homes  without  Hands  : A Descrip-  | 
tion  of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed  I 
according  to  their  Principle  of  Construe-  i 
tion.  With  140  Illustrations.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  75.  net. 

Insects  a t Home  : A Popular  Ac-  ^ 
count  of  British  Insects,  their  Structure,  | 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With  700 
Illustrations.  8vo. , gilt  top,  75.  net. 


Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.) — continued. 

I Insects  Abroad  : A Popular  Ac- 
count of  Foreign  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With  600 
Illustrations.  8vo.,  75.  net. 

Out  of  Doors;  a Selection  of 
Original  Articles  on  Practical  Natural 
History.  With  ii  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
35.  6r/. 

Petland  Revisited.  With  33 

Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

Strange  Dwellings:  a Description 

of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged 
from  ‘ Homes  without  Hands’.  With  60 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  f)d. 


Works  of  Referenee. 


Gwilt. — An  Encyclopaedia  of  Ar- 
chitecture. By  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A. 
With  1700  Engravings.  Revised  (1888), 
with  Alterations  and  Considerable  Addi- 
tions by  Wyatt  Papworth.  8vo.,  215.  1 
net. 


Longmans’  Gazetteer  of  the  \ 
World.  Edited  by  George  G.  Chis-  } 
HOLM,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Imperial  8vo.,  185.  net;  ' 
cloth,  215.  half-morocco. 


Maunder  (Samuel). 

Biographical  Treasury.  With 

Supplement  brought  down  to  i88g.  By 
Rev.  James  Wood.  Fcp.  8vo.,  65. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Know- 
ledge. By  the  Rev.  J.  Ayre,  M.A.  With 
5 Maps,  15  Plates,  and  300  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  65. 

Treasury  of  Knowledge  and  Lib- 
rary OF  Reference.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 


Maunder  (Samuel) — continued. 


The  Treasury  OF  Botany.  Edited 
by  J.  Lindley,  F.R.S.,  and  T.  Moore, 
F.L.S.  With  274  V\’oodcuts  and  20  Steel 
Plates.  2 vols.  Fcp.  8vo.,  125. 


Roget.  — Thesaurus  of  English 
Words  and  Phrases.  Classified  and  Ar- 
ranged so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  of 
Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
By  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Recomposed  throughout,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, partly  from  the  Author’s  Notes,  and 
with  a full  Index,  by  the  Author’s  Son, 
John  Lewis  Roget.  Crown  8vo.,  gs.  net. 


Vlillich.-- Popular  Tables  forgiving 

. information  for  ascertaining  the  value  of 
Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Property, 
the  Public  Funds,  etc.  By  Charles  M. 
WiLLicH.  Edited  by  H.  Bence  Jones. 
Crown  8 VO.,  105.  ^d. 
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Adelborg.— Cl  E A AT  Peter  and  the 
Children  of  Grubbylea.  By  Ottilia 
Adelborg.  Translated  from  the  Swedish 
by  Mrs.  Graham  Wallas.  With  23 
Coloured  Plates.  Oblong  4to.,  boards, 
35.  6^/.  net. 


Alick’s  Adventures.  — By  G.  R. 

With  8 Illustrations  by  John  Hassall. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 


Brown. — The  Book  of  Saints  and 
Friendly  Beasts.  By  Abbie  Farwell 
Brown.  With  8 Illustrations  by  Fanny  Y. 
Cory.  Crown  8vo.,  4s.  6<f.  net. 


Buckland. — JwoLittleRuna  wa  vs. 

Adapted  from  the  French  of  Louis  Des- 

NOYERS.  By  James  Buckland.  With  no 

Illustrations  by  Cecil  Aldin.  Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

Crake  (Rev.  A.  D.). 

Edwy  the  Fair;  or,  The  First 
Chronicle  of  .^scendune.  Cr.  8vo. , silver 
top,  2s.  net. 

Alegar  the  Dane  ; or,  The  Second 
Chronicle  of  .^scendune.  Cr.  8vo.,  silver 
top,  25.  net. 

The  Rival  Heirs  : being  the  Third 
and  Last  Chronicle  of  .®scendune.  Cr. 
8vo.,  silver  top,  25.  net. 

The  House  OF  Walderne.  A Tale 
of  the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  the  Days 
of  the  Barons’  Wars.  Crown  8vo.,  silver 
top,  25.  net. 

Brian  Fitz-Count.  A Story  of 

Wallingford  Castle  and  Dorchester 
Abbey.  Cr.  8vo.,  silver  top,  25.  net. 


Henty  (G.  A.). — Edited  by. 

Yule  Logs  : A Story-Book  for  Boys. 
By  Various  Authors.  With  61  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

Yule  Tide  Yarns  .■  a Story-Book 
for  Boys.  By  Various  Authors.  With 
45  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35. 
net. 


s Books. 

Lang  (Andrew). — Edited  by. 

The  Blue  Fairy  Book.  With  138 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

Tee  Red  Fairy  Book.  With  100 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 
The  Green  Fairy  Book.  With  99 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 
The  Grey  Fairy  Book.  With  65 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Yellow  Fairy  Book.  With 
• 104  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Pink  Fairy  Book.  With  67 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Violet  Fairy  Book.  With  8 
Coloured  Plates  and  54  other  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Bl  ue  Poe tr  y Book.  Wi th  i 00 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  True  Story  Book.  With  66 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Red  Tr  ue  S tor  y Book.  W ith 
100  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 
The  Animal  Story  Book.  With 
67  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Red  Book  of  Animal  Stories. 

With  65  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  65. 

The  Arabian^  Nights  Entertain- 
ments. With  66  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Book  of  Romance.  With  8 
Coloured  Plates  and  44  other  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 


Lyall.  — The  Burges  Letters  : a 

Record  of  Child  Life  in  the  Sixties.  By 
Edna  Lyall.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  8 other  Full-page  Illustrations  by 
Y'alter  S.  Stacey.  Crown  8vo.,  25.  6^7. 

Meade  (L.  T.). 

DaddYs  Boy.  With  8 Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

Deb  and  the  Duchess.  With  7 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 
The  Beresford  Prize.  With  7 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 
The  House  of  Surprises.  With  6 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 
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Murray.  — Flower  Legends  for 
Children.  By  Hilda  Murray  (the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Murray  of  Elibank).  Pictured  by  J. 
S.  Eland.  With  numerous  Colour&d  and 
other  Illustrations.  Oblong  4to.,  65. 

Penrose.  — Chubby  : a Nuisance, 

By  Mrs.  Penrose.  With  8,  Illustrations 
by  G.  G.  Manton.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  ^d. 

Praeger  (Rosamond). 

The  Adventures  of  THh  Three 
Bold  Babes:  Hector,  Honoria  and 
Alisander.  a Story  in  Pictures.  With 
24  Coloured  Plates  and  24  Outline  Pic- 
tures. Oblong  4to.,  35.  6rf. 

The  Fur  ther  Doings  of  the  Three 
Bold  Babes.  With  24  Coloured  Pictures 
and  24  Outline  Pictures.  Oblong  4to.,3s.6^/. 

Roberts.  — The  Adventures  of 
Captain  John  Smith  : Captain  of  Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Horse,  and  sometime 
President  of  Virginia.  By  E.  P.  Roberts. 
With  17  Illustrations  and  3 Maps.  Crown 
8vo.,  55.  net. 

Stevenson. — A Child's  Garden  of 
Verses.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  5s. 

Tappan. — Old  Ballads  in  Prose, 
By  Eva  March  Tappan.  With  4 Illus- 
trations by  P'anny  Y.  Cory.  Crown  8vo., 
gilt  top,  4s.  M.  net. 


Upton  (Florence  K.  and  Bertha). 

The  Adventures  of  Two  Dutch 
Dolls  and  a ' Golliwogg'.  With  31 
Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to.,  65. 

The  Golliwogg's  Bicycle  Club. 
With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

The  Golliwogg  at  the  Seaside. 
With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to.,  65. 

The  Golliwogg  in  War.  With  31 

Coloured  Plates.  Oblong  4to.,  65. 

The  GolliwogCs  Polar  Adven- 
tures. With  31  Coloured  Plates.  Ob- 
long 4to.,  65. 

The  Golliwogg' s Auto-go-cart. 
With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

The  Golliwogg  s Air -Ship.  With 

30  Coloured  Pictures  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to.,  6s, 

The  Vege-Men' s Revenge.  With 

31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

Wemyss. — ‘ Things  We  Thought 

of'  : Told  from  a Child’s  Point  of  View. 
By  Mary  C.  E.  Wemyss,  Author  of  ‘All 
About  All  of  Us ’.  With  8 Illustrations  in 
Colour  by  S.  R.  Praeger.  Crown  8vo., 
3s.  6d. 


The  Silver  Library. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each  Volume. 


Acnold’s  (Sir  Edwin)  Seas  and  Lands.  With 
71  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

Bagehot’s  (W.)  Biographical  Studies.  3s.  6d. 

Bagehot’s  (W.)  Economic  Studies.  3s.  bd. 

Bagehot’s  (W.)  Literary  Studies.  With  Portrait. 
3 vols. , 3s.  bd.  each. 

Baker’s  (Sir  S.  W.)  Eight  Years  in  Ceylon. 

With  6 Illustrations.  3s.  bd. 

Baker’s  (Sir  S.  W.)  Rifle  and  Hound  in  Ceylon. 

With  6 Illustrations.  3.?.  bd. 

Baring-Gould’s  (Rev.  S.)  Curious  Myths  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  3L  bd. 

Baring-Gould’s  (Rev.  S.)  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment of  Religious  Belief.  2 vols.  35. each. 

Becker’s  (W.  A.)  Gallus  : or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus.  With  26  Illus.  35.  bd. 


Becker’s  (W.  A.)  Charicles : or,  Illustrations  of 
the  Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  26  Illustrations.  3s.  bd. 

Bent’s  (J.  T.)  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Mashona- 
land.  With  117  Illustrations.  3s.  bd. 

Brassey’s  (Lady)  A Voyage  in  the  ‘ Sunbeam  ’. 

With  66  Illustrations.  3s.  bd. 

Buckle’s  (H.  T.)  History  of  Civilisation  in 
England.  3 vols.  lo.f,  bd. 

Churchill’s  (Winston  S.)  The  Story  of  the 
Malakand  Field  Force,  1897.  With  6 Maps 
and  Plans.  3.?.  bd. 

Clodd’s  (E.)  Story  of  Creation:  a Plain  Account 
of  Evolution.  With  77  Illustrations.  3^.  bd. 

Conybeare  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and  Howson’s  (Very 
Rev.  J.  S.)  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
With  46  Illustrations.  3.^.  bd. 

Dougall’s  (L.)  Beggars  All : a Novel.  3s.  bd. 
Doyle’s  (Sir  A.  Conan)  Micah  Clarke.  A Tale  of 
Monmoutn’s  Rebellion.  With  10  Illusts.  3^6//. 
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Doyle’s  (Sir  A.  Conan)  The  Captain  of  the 
Polestar,  and  other  Tales.  35.  bd. 

Doyle’s  (Sir  A.  Conan)  The  Refugees:  A Tale  of 
the  Huguenots.  With  23  Illustrations.  356^. 

Doyle’s  (Sir  A.  Conan)  The  Stark  Munro  Letters. 

3-f.  bd. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  History  of  England,  from 
the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  12  voE.  3.?.  bd.  each. 

Proude’s  (J.  A.)  The  English  in  Ireland.  3 vols. 
lOJ.  bd. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  Divorce  of  Catherine  of 
Aragon.  3^.  bd. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  Spanish  Story  of  the 
Armada,  and  other  Essays,  y.  bd. 

Froude’s  (J.  A. ) English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  y.  bd. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  Short  Studies  on  Great  Sub- 
jects. 4 vols.  3.f.  bd.  each. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  Oceana,  or  England  and  Her 
Colonies.  With  9 Illustrations.  35.  bd. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  Council  of  Trent,  y.  bd. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Erasmus.  3^.  bd. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  Thomas  Carlyle:  a History  of 
his  Life. 

1795-1835.  2 vols.  ys.  1834-1881.  2 vols.  ys. 
Froude’s  (J.  A.)  Caesar:  a Sketch,  y.  bd. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy  : an 

Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century.  3^.  bd. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  Writings,  Selections  from. 
35.  bd. 

Gleig’s  (Rev.  G.  R.)  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  With  Portrait.  3^.  bd. 

Greville’s  (C.  C.  F.)  Journal  of  the  Reigns  of 
King  George  iV.,  King  William  IV.,  and 
Queen  Victoria.  8 vols.,  y.  bd.  each. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  She  : A History  of  Adventure. 
With  32  Illustrations.  3^.  bd. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Allan  Quatermain.  With 
20  Illustrations,  y.  bd. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Colonel  Quaritch,  V.C.  ; a 

dale  of  Country  Life.  With  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette.  3^.  bd. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)|CIeopatra.  With  29  Illustra- 
tions. 3^.  bd. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Eric  Brighteyes.  With  5* 
Illustrations.  3^.  bd. 


Haggard’s  fH.  R.)  Beatrice.  With  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette,  y.  bd. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Black  Heart  and  White  Heart. 

With  33  Illustrations,  y.  bd. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Allan’s  Wife.  With  34  lllus 
trations.  3.?.  bd. 

Haggard  (II.  R.)  Heart  of  the  World.  With 

15  Illustrations,  y.  bd. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Montezuma’s  Daughter.  \A'ith 
25  Illustrations.  3^.  bd. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Swallow  : a Tale  of  the  Great 
Trek.  With  8 Illustrations.  3^.  6d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  The  Witch’s  Head.  With 

16  Illustrations.  35.  bd. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Mr.  Meeson’s  Will.  With 

16  Illustrations.  3^.  bd. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Nada  the  Lily.  With  23 
Illustrations.  35.61/. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Daw^.  With  i6Illusts.  y.  bd. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  The  Pedple  of  the  Mist.  With 
16  Illustrations,  y.  bd. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Joan  Haste.  With  20  Illus- 
trations. 35.  bd. 

Haggard  (H.  R.)  and  Lang’s  (A.)  The  World’s 
Desire.  With  27  Illustrations.  35.  bd. 

Harte’s  (Bret)  In  the  Carquinez  Woods  and 
other  Stories.  35.  bd. 

Helmholtz’s  (Hermann  von)  Popular  Lectures 
on  Scientific  Subjects.  With  68  Illustrations. 
2 vols.  35.  bd.  each. 

Hope’s  (Anthony)  The  Heart  of  Princess  Osra. 
With  9 Illustrations.  35.  bd. 

Howitt’s  (W.)  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places. 

With  80  Illustrations.  35.  bd. 

Jefferies’  (R.)  The  Story  of  My  Heart : M> 

Autobiography.  With  Portrait.  35.  bd. 

Jefferies’  (R.)  Field  and  Hedgerow.  With 
Portrait,  y.  bd. 

Jefferies’ (R.)  Red  Deer.  With  17  lllusts.  35.  5./. 

Jefferies’  (R.)  Wood  Magic:  a Fable.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  E.  V.  B.  35.  bd. 

Jefferies  (R.)  The  Toilers  of  the  Field.  With 
Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
y.  bd. 

Kaye  (Sir  J.)  and  Malleson’s  (Colonel)  History 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857-8.  6 vols. 

35.  bd.  each. 

Knight’s  (E.  F.)  The  Cruise  of  the  ‘ Alerte  ’: 

the  Narrative  of  a Search  for  Treasure  on 
the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With  2 
Maps  and  23  Illustrations.  35.  bd. 
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Knight’s  (E.  F.)  Where  Three  Empires  Meet:  a 

Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir. 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Gilgit.  With  a Map 
and  54  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Knight’s  (E.  F.)  The  ‘Falcon’  on  the  Baltic:  a 

Coasting  Voyage  from  Hammersmith  to 
Copenhagen  in  a Three-Ton  Yacht.  With 
Map  and  ii  Illustrations.  3^-.  6d. 

Kostlin’s  (J.)  Life  of  Luther.  With  62  Illustra-  ■ 
tions  and  4 Facsimiles  of  MSS.  3^.  6d. 

Lang's  (A.)  Angiing  Sketches.  With  20  Illustra- 
tions. 35.  6d. 

Lang’s  (A.)  Custom  and  Myth  : Studies  of  Early 
Usage  and  Belief.  3J.  6d. 

Lang’sfA.)CockLaneandCommon-Sense.  3.;.  6d. 

Lang’s  (A.)  The  Book  of  Dreams  and  Ghosts, 

y.  6d. 

Lang’s  (A.)  A Monk  of  Fife : a Story  of  the 
Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.  With  13  Illustrations. 
y.  6d. 

Lang’s  (A.)  Myth, Ritual,  and  Religion.  2 vols.  7s. 

Lees  (J.  A.)  and  Clutterbuck’s  (W.  J.)  B.C. 
1887,  A Ramble  in  British  Goiumbia.  With 
Maps  and  75  Illustrations,  y.  6d 

Levett-Yeats’  (S.)  The  Chevalier  D’Auriac. 

y.  6d. 

Macaulay’s  (Lord)  Complete  Works.  ‘ Albany  ’ 
Edition.  With  12  Portraits.  12  vols.  3^.  6d.  ■ 
each. 

Macaulay’s  (Lord)  Essays  and  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,  etc.  With  Portrait  and  4 Illustrations 
to  the  ‘ Lays  ’.  3^  6d. 

Macleod’s  (H.  D.)  Elements  of  Banking,  y.  6d. 

Marshman’s  (J.  C.)  Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock,  y.  6d. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.)  and  Lang’s  (A.)  Parson  Kelly. 

y.  6d. 

Merivale’s  (Dean)  History  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire.  8 vols.  3J.  6d.  each. 

Merriman’s  (H.  S.  Flotsam  : A Tale  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  y.  6d. 

Mill’s  (J.  S.)  Political  Economy.  3^.  6d. 

Mill’s  (J.  S.)  System  of  Logic.  3^.  6d. 

Milner’s  (Geo.)  Country  Pleasures  : the  Chroni- 
cle of  a Year  chiefly  in  a Garden,  y.  6d. 

Nansen’s  (F.)  The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland. 

With  142  Illustrations  and  a Map.  3^.  6d. 

Phillipps-Wolley's  (C.)  Snap:  a Legend  of  the 
Lone  Mountain  With  13  Illustrations.  y.6d. 


Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  The  Orbs  Around  Us.  3^.  6d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  The  Expanse  of  Heaven.  3^.  6d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Light  Science  for  Leisure 
Hours,  y.  6d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  The  Moon.  Ss.  6d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Other  Worlds  than  Ours.  y.6d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Our  Place  among  Infinities  : 

a Series  of  Essays  contrasting  our  Little 
Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  Infinities 
around  us.  35.  6d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Other  Suns  than  Ours.  y.  6d, 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Rough  Ways  made  Smooth. 

Ss.  6d. 

Proctor’s(R.A.)PleasantWaysin  Science.  y.6d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Myths  and  Marvels  of  As- 
tronomy. y.  6d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Nature  Studies,  y.  6d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Leisure  Readings.  By  R.  A. 

Proctor,  Edv^ard  Clodd,  Andrew 
Wilson,  Thomas  Foster,  and  A.  C. 
Ranyard.  With  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Rossetti’s  (Maria  F.)  A Shadow  of  Dante.  35.  6d. 

Smith’s  (R.  Bosworth)  Carthage  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians. With  Maps,  Plans,  etc.  3.9.  6d. 

Stanley’s  (Bishop)  Familiar  History  of  Birds. 

With  160  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Stephen’s  (Sir  Leslie)  The  Playground  of  Europe 
(The  Alps).  With  4 Illustrations.  3.?.  6d. 

Stevenson’s  (R.  L.)  The  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde;  with  other  Fables.  3^6^'. 

Stevenson  (R.  L.)  and  Osbourne’s  (LI.)  The 
Wrong  Box.  35.  6d. 

Stevenson  (Robert  Louis)  and  Stevenson’s 
(Fanny  van  de  Grift)  More  New  Arabian 
Nights. — The  Dynamiter.  35.  6d. 

Trevelyan’s  (Sir  G.  0.)  The  Early  History  of 
Charles  James  Fox.  y.  6d. 

Weyman’s  (Stanley  J.)  The  House  of  the 
Wolf : a Romance.  3^.  6d. 

Wood’s  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Petland  Revisited.  With 
33  Illustrations  y.  6d. 

Wood’s  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Strange  Dwellings.  With 
60  Illustrations.  3L  6d. 

Wood’s  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Out  of  Doors.  With  ii 
Illustrations,  y.  6d. 
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Cookery,  Domestic  Management,  &e. 


Acton.  — Modern  Cookery.  By 
Eliza  Acton.  With  150  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  45.  bd. 

-Ang-win. — Simple  Hints  on  Choice 
OF  Food,  with  Tested  and  Economical 
Recipes.  For  Schools,  Homes,  and  Classes 
for  Technical  Instruction.  ByM.C.  Angwin, 
Diplomate  (First  Class)  of  the  National 
Union  for  the  Technical  Training  of  Women, 
etc.  Crown  8vo.,  is. 

Ashby. — Health  in  the  Nursery. 
By  Henry  Ashby,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physi- 
cian to  the  Manchester  Children’s  Hospital. 
With  25  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  net. 

Bull  (Thomas,  M.D.). 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Man- 

AGEMEA  T of  THEIR  HeALTH  DURING  THE 
Period  of  Pregnancy.  Fcp.  8vo.,  sewed, 
IS.  6d.  ; cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  net. 

The  Maternal  Management  of 
Children  in  Health  and  Disease. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  sewed,  is.  6d.  ; cloth,  gilt 
edges,  2S.  net. 

De  Sails  (Mrs.). 

A LA  Mode  Cookery:  Up-to- 

date  Recipes.  With  24  Plates  (16  in 
Colour).  Crown  8vo.,5S.  net. 

Cakes  and  Confections  2 la 
Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  td. 

Dogs  : A Manual  for  Amateurs. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  6d. 

Dressed  Game  and  Poultry  2 la 
Mode.  P'cp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 

Dressed  Vegetables  2 la  Mode. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  IS  ^d. 

Drinks2  la  Mode.  Fcp. 8vo.,  i5.6<i. 


De  Sails  (Mrs.) — continued. 
Entries  2 la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo., 

IS.  6(f. 

Floral  Decorations.  Fcp.  8vo., 

IS.  6<f. 

Gardening  a la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo. 
Part  L,  Vegetables,  is.  6d.  Part  II., 
Fruits,  IS.  6d. 

National  Viands  2 LA  Mode.  Fcp. 

8vo.,  IS.  td. 

New-laid  Eggs.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  (id. 
Oysters  a la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo., 

IS.  bd. 

Puddings  and  Pastry  2 la  Mode. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  M. 

Savouries  2 la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo., 

is.6d. 

I Soups  and  Dressed  Fish  a la 
Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 

Sweets  and  Supper  Dishes  a la 
Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  bd. 

Tempting  Dishes  for  Small  In- 
comes. Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  6d. 

Wrinkles  and  Notions  for 
E VERY  Household.  Crown  8vo. , is.  M. 

Lear. — Maigre  Cookery.  By  H.  L. 

Sidney  Lear.  i6mo.,  2s. 

Poole. — Cookery  FOR  the  Diabetic. 
By  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  Poole.  With  Preface 
by  Dr.  Pavy.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  ^d. 

Rotheram. — Household  Cookery 
Recipes.  By  M.  A.  Rotheram,  First  Class 
Diplomee,  National  Training  School  of 
Cookery,  London  ; Instructress  to  the  Bed- 
fordshire County  Council.  Crown  8vo.,  2s. 


The  Fine  Arts  and  Music. 


Burne-Jones. — The  Beginning  of 

the  World:  Twenty-five  Pictures  by 

Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  Bart.  Medium 
4to.,  Boards,  7s.  ^d.  net. 

Burns  and  Colenso. — Living  Ana- 
tomy. By  Cecil  L.  Burns,  R.B.A.,  and  | 
Robert  J.  Colenso,  M.A.,  M.D.  40  Plates, 
II J by  8|  ins.,  each  Plate  containing  Two 
Figures — {a)  A Natural  Male  or  Female 
Figure ; {h)  The  same  Figure  Anatomatised. 
In  a Portfolio,  7s.  6r/.  net. 


Hamlin. — A Text-Book  of  the 
History  of  Architecture.  By  A.  D.  F. 
Hamlin,  A.M.  With  229  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6rf. 

Hawels  (Rev.  H.  R.). 

Music  and  Morals.  With  Portrait 
of  the  Author.  Crown  8vo.,  65.  net. 

My  Musical  Life.  With  Portrait 
of  Richard  Wagner  and  3 Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  65.  net. 
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The  Fine  Arts  and  Music — contimLed. 


Huish,  Head,  and  Longman.— 

i^AMFLERS  AND  TaPESTRY  EMBROIDERIES. 
By  Marcus  B.  Huish,  LL.B.  ; also  ‘The 
Stitchery  of  the  Same,’  by  Mrs.  Head  ; 
and  ‘ Foreign  Samplers,’  by  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Longman.  With  30  Reproductions  in 
Colour,  and  40  Illustrations  in  Mono- 
chrome. 4to.,  £2  25.  net.  I 

Hullah.  — The  History  of  Modern  ! 
Music.  By  John  Hullah.  8vo.,  8s.  td.  j 

Jameson  (Mrs.  Anna).  | 

Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  con- \ 
taining  Legends  of  the  Angels  and  Arch-  i 
angels,  the  Evangelists,  the  Apostles,  the 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, the  Patron  Saints,  the  Martyrs, 
the  Early  Bishops,  the  Hermits,  and  the 
Warrior-Saints  of  Christendom,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Fine  Arts.  With  ig  Etchings 
and  187  Woodcuts.  2 vols.  8vo.,  20s.  net. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders, 

as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts,  com- 
prising the  Benedictines  and  Augustines, 
and  Orders  derived  from  their  Rules,  the 
Mendicant  Orders,  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
Order  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Mary.  With 
II  Etchings  and  88  Woodcuts.  i vol. 
8vo.,  los.  net. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna,  or 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Devotional  with 
and  without  the  Infant  Jesus,  Historical 
from  the  Annunciation  to  the  Assumption, 
as  represented  in  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Christian  Art.  With  27  Etchings  and 
165  Woodcuts.  I vol.  8vo.,  los.  net. 

The  History  of  Our  Lord,  as  ex- 
emplified In  Works  of  Art,  with  that  of 
His  Types,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
other  persons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. Commenced  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Jameson;  continued  and  completed  by 
Lady  Eastlake.  With  31  Etchings 
and  281  Woodcuts.  2 vols.  8vo.,  20s.  net. 

Kristeller.  — Andrea  Mantegna.  , 

By  Paul  Kristeller.  English  Edition  by  j 
S.  Arthur  Strong,  M.A.,  Librarian  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  at  Chatsworth.  With 
26  Photogravure  Plates  and  162  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  4to.,  gilt  top,  £3  los.  net. 

! 

Macfarren.  — Lectures  on  Har-  | 

MONY.  By  Sir  George  A.  Macfarren.  j 
SVO.,  I2S.  I 


Morris  (William). 

Architecture,  Industry  and 
Wealth.  Collected  Papers.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Hopes  and  Fears  for  Art.  Five 
Lectures  delivered  in  Birmingham,  Lon- 
don, etc.,  in  1878-1881.  Cr  8vo.,  4s.  6d. 

An  Address  delivered  at  the 
Distribution  of  Prizes  to  Students 
of  the  Birmingham M unicipal  School 
OF  Art  on  2\st  February,  1894.  8vo., 

2s.  bd.  net.  (Printed  in  ‘ Golden'  Type.) 

Some  Hints  on  Pattern-Design- 
ing : a Lecture  delivered  at  the  Working 
Men’s  College,  London,  on  loth  Decem- 
ber, 1881.  8vo.,  2s.  6r/.  net.  [Printed  in 

‘ Golden  ’ Type.) 

Arts  and  its  Producers  (1888) 
AND  THE  Arts  and  Crafts  of  To-day 
(i88g).  8vo.,  2s.  6r/.  net.  [Printed  in 

‘ Golden  ’ Type.) 

Architecture  and  History,  and 
W ESTMINSTER  Abbey.  Two  Papers 
read  before  the  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Ancient  Buildings.  8vo.,  2s.  6r/.  net. 
[Printed  in  ‘ Golden  ’ Type.) 

Arts  and  Crafts  Essays.  By 

Members  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 
Society.  With  a Preface  by  William 
Morris.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  bd.  net. 

For  Mr.  William  Morris’s  other 
Works,  see  pp.  24,  27,  28  and  40. 

Robertson. — Old  English  Songs 

AND  Dances.  Decorated  in  Colour  by  W. 
Graham  Robertson.  Royal  4to.,  42s.  net. 

Scott.  — The  Portraitures  of 

yi/L/f/5  ; a Monograph.  By  Frank 

J.  Scott.  With  many  Full-page  Plates 
and  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Small  4to. 

Vanderpoel.  — Colour  LToblems  : 

a Practical  Manual  for  the  Lay  Student  of 
Colour.  By  Emily  Noyes  Vanderpoel. 
With  1 17  Plates  in  Colour.  Square  8vo., 
21S.  net. 

Van  Dyke. — A Text-Book  on  the 
History  of  Painting.  By  John  C.  Van 
Dyke.  With  no  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Wellington. — A Descriptive  and 
Historical  Catalogue  of  the  Collec- 
tions OF  Pictures  and  Sculpture  at 
Apsley  House,  London.  By  Evelyn, 
Duchess  of  Wellington.  Illustrated  by  52 
Photo-Engravings,  specially  executed  by 
Braun,  Clement,  &.  Co.,  of  Paris.  2 vols., 
royal  4to.,  £6  6s.  net. 
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Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works. 


Annals  of  Mathematics  (under  the 

.\uspices  of  Harvard  University).  Issued 
Quarterly.  4to.,  2s.  net  each  number. 

Auto  da  Fe  and  other  Essays : 

some  being  • Essays  in  Fiction.  By  the 
.\uthor  of  * Essays  in  Paradox  * and  ‘ Ex- 
ploded Ideas’.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Bagehot  — Z/T£/^Aj?y  Sri/r/Es.  By 
Walter  B age  hot.  With  Portrait.  3 vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 

Baker.  — E ducat/ox  axd  Life  ; 

Papers  and  Addresses.  By  James  H, 
Baker.  M.A.,  LL.D.  Crown  Svo.,  45.  bd. 

Baring-Gould.—  Curious  Myths  of 

THE  Middle  Ages.  By  Rev.  S.  Baring- 
Gould.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

Baynes.  — - Shakespeare  Studies, 

and  other  Essays.  By  the  late  Thomas 
Spencer  Bavnes,  LL.B.,  LL.D.  With  a 
Biographical  Preface  by  Professor  Lewis 
C.AMPBELL.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  bd. 

Bonn  ell.  — Charlotte  Bronte, 
George  Eliot,  Jane  Austen:  Studies  in 
their  Works.  By  Henry  H.  Bonnell. 
Crown  8 VO. 

Booth. — The  Discovery  and  De- 
cipherment OF  the  Trilingual  Cunei- 
form Inscriptions.  By  Arthur  John 
Booth,  M.A.  With  a Plan  of  Persepolis. 
Svo.  14s.  net. 

Charities  Register,  The  Annual, 

AND  Digest:  being  a Classified  Register 
of  Charities  in  or  available  in  the  Metropolis. 
8vo.,  55.  net. 

Christie. — Selected  Essays.  By 

Richard  Copley  Christie.  M.A..  Oxon. 
Hon.  LL.D.,  Viet.  With  2 Portraits  and  3 
other  Illustrations.  8vo..  12s.  net. 

Dickinson. — King  Arthur  in  Corn- 
wall. By  W.  Howship  Dickinson.  M.D. 
With  5 Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.,  45.  bd. 

Essays  in  Paradox.  By  the  Author 

of  • Exploded  Ideas  ’ and  ‘ Times  and 
Davs  '.  Crown  Svo.,  5s. 

Evans. — The  Ancient  Stone  Im- 
plements, JUeapons  and  Ornaments  of 
Great  Britain.  By  Sir  John  Evans, 
K.C.B.  With  537  Illustrations.  8vo., 
105.  bd.  net. 


Exploded  \6.^di^.,AND  Other  Essays. 

By  the  Author  of  ‘ Times  and  Days’.  Cr. 

Svo.,  55. 

Frost.  — A Medley  Book.  By 

George  Frost.  Cro\sTi  Svo.,  35.  bd.  net. 

Geikie. — The  Vicar  and  his  Friends. 

Reported  by  Cunningham  Geikie.  D.D._ 

LL.D.  Crown  Svo.,  55,  net. 

Haggard  (H.  Rider). 

A Farmer’s  Year:  being  his  Com- 
monplace Book  for  iSgS.  With  36  Illus- 
trations. Crown  Svo.,  75.  bd.  net. 

Rural  England.  With  23  x-\gri- 
cultural  Maps  and  56  Illustrations  from 
Photographs.  2 vols.,  Svo.,  365.  net. 

Hoenig.  — Inquiries  concerning 

the  Tactics  of  the  Future.  By  Fritz 

Hoenig.  With  i Sketch  in  the  Text  and  5 

Maps.  Translated  by  Captain  H.  M.  Bower. 

Svo.,  15s.  net. 

Hutchinson. — Dreams  and  their 

Meanings.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 

Svo.,  gilt  top.  gs.  bd.  net. 

Jefferies  (Richard). 

Field  and  Hedgerow  : With  Por- 
trait. Crown  Svo.,  3s.  bd. 

The  Story  of  My  Heart:  my 
Autobiography.  Crown  Svo.,  35.  bd. 

Red  Deer.  With  17  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.,  35.  bd. 

The  Toilers  of  the  Field.  Crown 
Svo.,  35.  bd. 

IVooD  Magic:  a Fable.  Crowm 
Svo.,  35.  bd. 

Jekyll  (Gertrude). 

Home  and  Garden:  Notes  and 
Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Worker  in  both.  With  53  Illustrations 
from  Photographs.  Svo.,  io5.  bd.  net. 

Wood  and  Garden:  Notes  and 
Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Working  Amateur.  With  71  Photographs. 
Svo..  105,  bd.  net. 
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Miseellaneous  and  Critical  'W ovks^continued. 


Johnson  (J.  & J.  H.). 

The  Patentee  s Manual  : a i 

Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  i 
Letters  Patent.  8vo.,  105.  6rf. 

! 

An  Epitome  oe  the  Law  and  ' 
Practice  connected  with  Patents  1 
FOR  Ieventions,  with  a reprint  of  the  j 
Patents  Acts  of  1883,  1885,  1886  and  j 
1888.  Crown  8vo.,  25.  bd.  j 


Joyce. — The  Origin  and  History  ! 
OF  Irish  Names  of  Places.  By  P.  W.  i 
Joyce,  LL.D.  2 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  5s.  each. 


Lang  (Andrew). 

Letters  to  Dead  Authors.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Books  and  Bookmen.  With  2 

Coloured  Plates  and  17  Illustrations.  ' 
Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6rf.  net. 

Old  Friends.  Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  hr/,  net. 

Letters  on  Literature.  F'cp. 

8vo.,  25.  bd.  net. 

Essays  in  Little.  With  Portrait 
of  the  Author.  Crown  8vo.,  25.  bd. 

Cock  Lane  and  Common-Sense.  ' 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

The  Book  of  Dreams  and  Ghosts.  | 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 


Mary  on. — How  the  Garden  Grew.  ! 
By  Maud  Maryon.  With  4 Illustrations.  | 
Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 


Matthews. — Notes  on  Speech-  1 

Making.  By  Brander  Matthews.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  15.  bd.  net. 


Max  Miiller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.). 
Collected  Works.  18  vols.  Crown 

8vo.,  55.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Natural  Religion:  the  Gifford 
Lectures,  1888. 

Vol.  II.  Physical  Religion : the  Gifford 
Lectures,  1890. 

Vol.  III.  Anthropological  Religion: 
the  Gifford  Lectures,  i8gi. 

Vol.  IV.  Theosophy ; or,  Psychological 
Religion  : the  Gifford  Lectures,  1892. 


Chips  from  a German  Workshop. 

Vol.  V.  Recent  Essays  and  Addresses. 

Vol.  VI.  Biographical  Essays. 

Vol.  \TI.  Essays  on  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. 

Vol.  VIII.  Essays  on  Mythology  and 
P'olk-Iore. 


Vol.  IX.  The  Origin  and  Growth  of 
Religion,  as  Illustrated  by  the  Re- 
ligions of  India  : the  Hibbert  Lectures, 
1878. 

Vol.  X.  Biographies  of  Words,  and 
THE  Home  of  the  Aryas. 

Vols.  XL,  XII.  The  Science  of 
Language  : Founded  on  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1861 
and  1863.  2 vols.  105. 

Vol.  XIII.  India:  What  can  it  Teach 
Us  ? 

Vol.  XIV.  Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Religion.  Four  Lectures, 
1870. 

Vol.  XV.  RAMAKRiSHSiA  : his  Life  and 
Sayings. 

Vol.  XVI.  Three  Lectures  on  the 
Vedanta  Philosophy,  1894. 

Vol.  XVII.  Last  Essays.  First  Series. 
Essays  on  Language.  Folk-lore,  etc. 

Vol.  XVIII.  LastEssays.  Second  Series. 
Essays  on  the  Science  of  Religion. 
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Miseellaneous  and  Critical  ovV^s— continued. 


Milner. — Country  Pleasures  : the 

Chronicle  of  a Year  chiefly  in  a Garden. 

By  George  Milner.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Morris. — Signs  of  Change.  Seven 

Lectures  delivered  on  various  Occasions. 

By  William  Morris.  Post  8vo.,  4s.  bd. 

Parker  and  Unwin. — The  Art  of 

Building  a Home  : a Collection  of 

Lectures  and  Illustrations.  By  Barry 

Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin.  With  68 

Full-page  Plates.  8vo.,  105.  bd.  net. 

Pollock. — -Jane  Austen:  her  Con- 
temporaries and  Herself.  By  Walter 

Herries  Pollock.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  bd.  net. 

Poore  (George  Vivian,  M.D.). 

Essays  ON  Rural  Hygiene.  With 
13  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  65.  bd. 

The  Dwelling  House.  With  36 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

The  Earth  in  Relation  to  the 
Preservation  and  Destruction  of 
CoNTAGiA  : being  the  Milroy  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  i8gg,  together  with  other  Papers 
on  Sanitation.  With  13  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  5s. 


Rossetti.  - A Shadow  of  Dante  : 

being  an  Essay  towards  studying  Himself, 
his  World  and  his  Pilgrimage.  By  Maria 
Francesca  Rossetti.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 


•Shadwell.  — Drink  : Temperance 
AND  Legislation.  By  Arthur  Shadwell, 
M.A.,  M.D.  Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Soulsby  (L  ucY  H.  M.), 

Stray  Thoughts  on  Reading. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  bd.  net. 

Stray  Thoughts  FOR  Girls.  i6mo., 

IS.  bd  net. 

Stra  y Thoughts  for  Mothers  and 
Teachers.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  bd.  net. 
10,000/1/03. 


; Soulsby  (Lucy  H.  M.) — continued. 
Stray  Thoughts  for  Invalids.- 

i6mo.,  25.  net. 

Stray  Thoughts  on  Character^ 

Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  bd.  net. 

Southey. — The  Correspondence  op 

R OBER tSo UTHE V WITH  CAROLINE B O WLES^ 
, Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.  8vo.,  145. 

Stevens. — On  the  Stowage  of  Ships 

' AND  THEIR  CARGOES.  With  Information  re- 
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